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BENGE Wigginton, who. shied Foxfire’ magazine: with his ninth- ‘ar enth- 
- grade Engl ish classes } m 1966, still teaches high school i in the Appalac ee 
Mounsgins ‘of north Georgia,and, with his students, guides the. activities of: es 
The Foxfire Fund, Inc. His students have now expanded their cHorts to. Oar 
include not only the Hraducnon of the Foxfire magazine and books, but also. -. : 


™~ 8. a 
the creation of television shows for their community cable- TY* station, ie See 
series of, record albums of traditional, music, and a furniture: raking busi- + . 
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- This. book is dedicated ‘to those teachers Ww ho, 
‘4 Pt 
an-hundreds of different ways, sae 
hay e  madestheir communities ind | their classrooms one. 
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site 


t is late at night. Ronnie, one.of? 
eo : : my. sev enth- grade students, and 


Southern Crescent rolling toward: oW ashington, D. C. He's never been on ay 
train before, and he’s never been to W% "”ashingtorf. ‘Through him, I find my- 
self doing all this again for the first time. ; 

Lost in the moment, we spent a lazy aftérndon waiting for this train. We 

watched freights go by ye counted the cars, waved at men on the plat- 
forms of cabooses, retrieved pennies ‘we had put on the tracks, walked the 
rails, picked up loose spikes:and piec Of railroad debris, and watched in 
awe as.our train bore down re the dusk, head lamp awn: all 
noise and steam and metal and’s shouting men. _ 

He's in the top bunk now, sofnd anes The last thing he a to me was, 
“Wake me up at every single station.’ ’ Yes. That's just the wav it was for 
me once, How could I have forgotten? 


Me 


T have never heen more conscious of the fact that teaching i is best as a 


two-w ay proposition. We teach, and at the same time allow ourselves to be _ 


gtaught by those we teach. We talk, and at-the same time, listen. We experi- 
ence the world anew through another's eyes. And therein“hes a part of the 


secret of renewal. It com@, in part, from allowing ourselves to accept from 


our students some of thg,same positive enerey We try to put into their lives. 


' We refuel each other. : 


Even more important is the fact that opening ourselves to our students 


has a vital by “product. The better we know our students and their environ- 


ments and the pressures under which they operate outside the school walls, 
and the more completely we understand the ways they react to real situa- 
tions in the real world, the better able we are to select appropriate vehicles 
and expenences for meeting their educational needs. 

We get recharged, and simultaneously we plot new teaching ee 
and as we watch them react to those strategies that work, we get recharged 


again. Everything comes full circle. 


I are iv a Pullman sleeper on the | 


a2 


25 | 

F “ox fire. mayazine, the contents of which make up these books, begalt as 
one of those strategies, Since my job in theslocal high school was to teach 
ninth and tenth graders how to° write, a literary magazine seemed an 
appropriate activity. But it was only after one of my ‘ninth graders took me 
to the head of Wolfork Valley one weekend and taught me how to find 
ginseng that the idea for making the contents of the magazine cultural in- 
stead of Hterary was established. Since then,"I] have watched students who 
chad never written poetry — and. short stories with any enthusiasm work for 
months on articles that were rooted’in their own environment and, culture— 


Fie ticles that affirmed Yather than condemned that background and pro- 


” vided'x Dasis from which Iaiid the students: could analyze itin light of the 


national pop culture with which they were constantly bombarded. Had I 

- not gone ginseng hunting with that student, the Foxfife story might well be 

a very different one. o 
Over the years, our organization expanded its staff and scope to iiclude 


offerings within the local high school_that incorporated, but went far be- 


~ yond the hard skills of language arts: environmental studies, folklore, tradi- 


tional music and record production, photography, ‘and videotape and televi- 
sion. All are appropriate vehicles for passing on a myriad. of. basie-skills, ‘all ~ 


are appropriate .vehicles.for—helping-students see ‘themselves in relation to 
their own culture and to the outside world, and all.are appropriate,vehicles 
through which they can succeed and become self-confident and assured of 
their self-worth. An end result, of course, is that my staff and I have come 
to know the students even better as individuals for we have had to work 
closely with them 1 in both of their worlds: the public school world through 
which they receive academic credit, and the outside world that provides the 
raw data for their projects. It is difficult for a student to produce a maga- 
zine article about some piece of culture, or a record album that features a 
local musician, or,a cable television show about some aspect of the commu- 
nity, or an environmental-skills handbook for ‘other -studénts without 


knocking down the classroom walls and entering into a very ‘different rela- 


tionship with that outside world—and with the teacher who is assisting him. 

It js impossible to be involved in education of this sort for any length of 
‘time and not be cognizant of the larger, overarching goal of education itself 
—-d goal that goes far beyond the creation of a set of books and a series of 
Kot albums, Though our approaches may differ, here our mission as 
teachers is clear. It is, quite simply, to help our students master the informa- 
tion they must have to be able to take their destinies into their owm hands, 


Said another way, it 1s to help our students come as close as is humanly pos-. 


sible to having control over their own futures. To start our students toward 
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a life-style that matches their expectations. To move ‘them toward thedeind | 
of independence that prev ents their heing eternally dependent on others. To 
give them tools for the long fight; and at the same time give them the 
human sensitivity they must have if they are to be part of the solution i in- 
stead of part of the problem. : : oe 

There's a good word for it: _ empowerment, . : 

It’s a tall order, but all of us who work with young people. have: a man- # 


date to be about that business, It is whi wk teach. Football coaches do not ¥/ 


! 


work with students day after day only so that kids can master the specifics / | 


of the game of football. For the best of coaches, there is a larger goal: the, 
personal rewards that accrue to their students from teamwork, self- dis¢ 
cipline, and good health, History teachers do not work with students All 
year only to help them memorize dates and events. For the best of them, 

there is a larger goal: perspective. An understanding of the way hyman 


= beings interact upon the globe, why they do’ the. things they do and! with — 


what consequences, and how. each of - us—each in his own wa\—is fart of 


...the historical process. English teachers do not work with students all year: 


only to help them memorize a poem or two, some rules of grammar, and 
..some common themes in literature. For the best of them, there is a larger 
‘goal: a sensitivity to the voices within ourselv €s, and, by extension, a sensi- 
tivity to the whole of the human condition. : 

Empowerment. . : ey 

Inevitably Wwe must evaluate. We ask the eternal questions that haunt all 
parents and all teachers and all adults who work closely with kids: “How 
** “Has anything we did togethér made a difference in their 
lives?” “Wat do the answers we “find tell i us about our future thrusts and. 
our luture directions?” 

I know that at our public school, through Foxfire, and in concert with 
- the other teachers and administrators there, ' we have done part of. our job - 
well. A skeptical journalist visited our project recently and spent several 
hours talking with two: of our ore students, soon to be college graduates. * 
I left her-alone with them, and When she was finished, she and J had supper 
together, and she told me that it had. taken her thirty-five years to acquire | 
the self-confidence, sensitivity, and cultural and human awareness that 
those two students already had at the age of twenty-one: 

But those two students, and hundreds like them, are also proof of the fact 
that we have not yet come full circle, and that our project and our.school 


- are they doin: 


and our community have not yet begun tq successfully address, together, 
one of our greatest problems. Those two students want to return to our’ 
county to hve and work. The probability is that neither will. 


a ee “f°. INTRODUCTION 
2 : 5 : i wy ag / & 
For iganiing behind all thisike the packdrop for/a tragedy, and compli- 

cating our task nnimensehi= Dear imipossibly=—is the larger reality of Ap- 


palachia itself... | 

In the eid quarter of the nineteenth century, the Cherokee Indians 
were removed from our part of the mountains. under. orders from Andrew * 
Jackson. White settlers moved in, acquired, land. -by lottery, and established 
“tiny, essentially self-sufficient: commiunities that were “lar aly Scotch- Irish, 
English, and, German. Gradually, a ‘distinctive Appalachian cultute. 
evolved. Of special significance is the fact that, ortce established, these set- 
tlers achieved a measure of secyrity from knowing that—though ‘com- 
— munalky neterdependent—as a group- they had - control over, their. futures. _. 
“They had land, they had the ingenuity: and the pride that comes from self- 
~ reliance, and they had ea@h other. With the exception of natural catas- 
trophe, thev felt basically secure. A certain amount of effort provided, a 
measurable amount of gain, Predictable results were the reward of measur- 
able energy expended. Things made ‘sense, life had a peter, and the cul- 
ture ‘evalved accor dingly. F 

This sensé of cdiitrol began ‘to erode most noticeably with the various 
goternment programs that followed the Depression, ‘and with the arrival, of 
industries that weré ow ned by large, non-local corporations. The natural re- 
sources and the non-union labor av ailable in the mountains worked to the 
advantage of many. of the industries but, to the ultimate disadvantage of the 
Appal lachian people, who lost control’ of those resources: who provided 
labor, but could not share in the ownership, leadership, control, or profits of 
those industries for their cdllective benefit. The steady conversion tol a cash. 
economy in the mountains made many families financially dependent on 
~ the jol bs offered by those factories and assured them a continued welcome. 
- Towns grew and became. filled with stores that depended on cash from 
paychecks for their: survival; schools and hospitals were built and | roads 
were paved, and these services, which people came to depend on in} turn, 
depended themselves on ‘cash for their survival. Local business leaders | came 
to wonder how they had ever survived at all without those industries, ‘thus. 
giving the corporations that owned them the final measure of control: “Uns 
ined this plant, and we'll shuit down.”” And they weren't kidding. Sud- 
denlv, the executiv es of the industries, most of whora were from outside: the | = 
region, became the new de facto powers in their respective towns, And with 
a notable few exceptions, the career alternatives available to most high 
school graduates centered around the family farm, some service occupa- 
tions, and the closest available factory, Choose from those, or move on. 
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Granted, some went on to college and returned ay BEOLESSIONNS (teachers, 
doctors, etc: }, but most communitics could support only a Kew of these 

ie ae 
financially, and so most who left the region left for an ; ae 


For a-time, all that was acceptable, if you will, for most people. Prices 
were generally low, taxes were. low; soar 


“ih tefms of | wealth. and -ac-> 


quisition had usually heen modest. ‘The fart had “and the food it pro- 


vided, and the family home on ace there a Qs NO Mortgage dave the illu- 


sion of-—if not well-being—at least .comfort and relative s sec urity, It would 
a. : Soe at ame 

During the Nears whén mgt of the students I first taught were born, ev- 
erything began to come unravcled. Prices began a long: ‘steady climb. Fam- 
\_ily farms and dairvs went broke. Urhah wages skyrocketed and further in- 
creased the attractions of urban Alife” for, the’ young. (Was ,1it° really true 
“garbage:mer i in New York City were making twice as much money as he- 
ginning. teachers with Masters degrees.in Georgia? Yes.) And rural factory 
“wages stayed rooted at the minimum wage level. Relative urhan affluence, 
“and increased leisure time fueled a dramatic increase in tolirism into the . 
mountains. With the: tourists came the motel and fasefodd chains -and 
“widened highways and junk craft shops filled with scented candles and 
toadstools painted on; weathered wood—"‘crafts™ advertised jas “mountain 
made,” but €Il executed by outsiders, and all making a ig of tradi- 
tional. Appalachian craftwork. , 

And what ‘had been a slow-paced, relativ ely invisible intrus} on: of summer 
people building vacation homes since the turn of the century in- selected 
retreats around towns like Boone, Linville, Blowing: Rock, and Highlands, 
‘North’ Carolina, turned overnight into the worst curse, ev er to befall the, 
“non-coal regions of Appalachia. In counties like ours, for example, -where- 
because of federal, state, and industrial ownership, less than 15 per cent 
of the land is available for private purchase, speculators cashed in on the 
demand for ‘vacation and retirement homes and drove land prices and 
the resulting taxes to absurd heights. A land developer jfrom.-Sarasota, 
Florida, recently told a friend of mine who was posing as q4,potential buyer’ 
that she should purchase a piece of land he was offerirte:. der at $3,000 an ¢ 
acre because in five years it would be worth three times . amount, 

Vhrow fuel lke that on the fire, and add’ to it the fact that sonié families 
“are selling their land because they are ‘being crushed egonomically, or he- 
“cause their children have! ‘moved away to find better jobs) leaving the parents 
‘with no one to pass the family home on to, or because} the children would 
“sometimes rather see their inheritance in the form of cash rather than prop- 
erty; and combine that with a statewide push for ingreased tourism .that 
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‘creates the illusion of new wealth at the local level (most of the actual cash 
winds up in a very few pockets and rarely filters out to those who need it 
» most) and brings in thousands moré~poténtial second-home buyers and the 
speculators who feed ‘on them; and throw in on top of all that an average 
wage scalé of $3.00 an hour ($5,700 a year before taxes with which you’re 
supposed tomgaise asfamily i in 1979) that perpetuates the fact of forced im- 
‘poverishment for the bulk of local jJabor and condemns them to a future of . 
a quarter-acre jot and a mobile home. if they elect to stay here at all—add 
_all that together. and you have the makings ‘fia home-grown, local dis- 
aster. ; 4 ; , : 
' The.fact isthe county that is being passed on to our young people is filled’ 
with adults who feel powerless, and the young feel powerlés$ in turn. It-has 
all happened too fast. One of my best friends in this county, a young man 
with a wife and three children, lives‘in a small rented house and for two 
years has been looking for a piece of land on which fo build’ a home, The 
family land was sold years ago when he’ was t@o voung to have any 
influence over the decision, and one by one other tracts that he has wanted 
to buy have fallen into the hands, of outsiders. “They've always got more 
money “than us. We just can’t compete. What's a ferturie and a life-time 
mortgage for us is petty cash for'them. They'll have two fine homes before 
we are able to earn enough to have one modest one—even with both my 
" wife and I working. We can’t compete with them. ‘They've got us.” ; 
Perhaps it is part of the’grand evolutionary scheme of things.’ The Creeks 
lost this land to the ‘Cherokees, the Cherokees to the Appalachian whites, 
and now it’s time for yet another shif again at the hands of those who are 
more powerful.or more shrewd or more wealthy. Perhaps it 1s all business as 
usual in the wor!d, and our predetermined lot is to accept the shift. grace- 


fully and be glad for jobs as caretakers and custodians and cooks and make 
the best of it. . eS = 

If this is true, however, then it imposes an ugly twist upon the, educa- 
‘tional goal of concerned and sensitive empowerment. Empowerment toward 
what? Toward a future as a mercenary who feeds on dnd accelerates the 
cultural destruction of the Southern Appalachians? Perhaps, but I hope 
not.*Loward a future in Atlanta? Certainly, for those who want that, But if 
it is also empowerment so that those who choose to remain heré will be 
able to take control of their own futures, and at the same time guide the fu- 
. tures of our counties in sensitive and taring ways, then we have a long way 
‘to go, for the plain and simple fact is that many of our graduates who have 
“stayed here feel powerless—tiot empowered. “And. once a group of people 
has lost the feeling of some control over their futures, it has lost every- 
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I don't al Bee e it would bother me so uch if I did not take the job of 
teaching seriously. But Ido, and so does my staff, and those students we 
work with are sharing with all.of us a precious gift: .their hopes and their 
aspirations: ‘and their fears. That's one of the hazards of getting to know stii- 
dents. Ev entually thev open up to you, And what they're telling us is that 
they re scared. Scared that there + is no futuré here for them’at all. And the 
same message is being echoed 1 in communities all over the globe. 

. ine 


Var 


= In all the schodls in this nation, we pay tremendous lip. ra Gan s 


-” mandate to “train responsible leaders for the future” and to “euide gar stu- 


dents, toward democratic and responsible self-determination.”” In most z 
schools, the. answer to this mandate takes the form of & toothless civics — 
course and a pow verless student government and an occasional speech at a 
sttident Assembly where a business leader says things like, “You are the i 
ture of this country: one of these days we'll be passing the torch to yeu,” 

and then leaves to have lunch with the Rotary Club. ae : 

The gap between the rhetoric and the reality 1 is enormous. 

Part of the answer, I believe, lies in programs-of the type that Foxfire « , 
sponsors within—and with the vital‘support of—the public schools. Such 
programs build on and reinforce /the basic academic skills that many 
teachers are struggling to help students master by putting those skills to ~ 

work in the real world. But more/than that, they also build students’ self- 
confidence and conviction of self worth; they give students an intimate 
knowledge of the background and culture of their community, out of which 
the commitment to its future / ‘grows; and they give students a working 
_ knowledge of the mechanisms; iby which tasks get done in any community 
and in ways acceptable to the majority of those concerned. 

Another part. of the answer must involve the school faculty and adminis. 
tration as a whole taking its mandate seriously enough to build om and’. 
strengthen existing civics courses and leadership-training vehicles, such as 
student councils, and to offeresolid experiential courses in Such areas as 
county government and politics and future planning. ; , 

‘The next step Is the hard one. As high schools become more and more 
concerided. about the future options of their graduating students, as they 


begin to address more and more seriously the preskures in their communities 


that limit those eptions, and as-they begin to become more and more skillful 
sat the job of training students to function as responsible, thinking adults, 
the community leaders themselves must open their doors and enter into 
partnerships with those schools that are unlike finy that have ever existed 


a 


U4 ; = 3 


But no students are involved---they remain outside that _process., 


leaders that will affect dramatic ally the futures of, those counties’ students. 


3 


‘Partnerships. What would happen, to take one example, if Community 
leaders and businessmen: acting in concert with. their high’ schools, began te 


‘create small demonstration industries and: businesses. Jat the Joéal level that 


“were culturally and. environmentally appropriate, - were owned | “and man-* 


aged by their employees on a profit. -sharing basis, and were-tied tightly, to. 


high schoo} courses in managment, . &c@nomics, business, and. ‘vocational 


and career educ ation- —~ COUTSES that would TIead to ‘definite “ career opportae” . a 
‘nities and at the same ume make tremendous contributions tor the area's | 


economy? 5 = a ; ae 

Paymerships . What would happen, to’ take another example, if commu- 
nity leaders and businessmen “bee%n to take -serious: stepy toward highWay 
beautification, , Strip development control, and the creation of city parks, and 


tied these moves tightly to: high sschool. courses. in cfty planning, jlandscape 


-architectare, and environmental design— “*COUTSES, again,°that would lead to’ 
definite career possibilities "in that community andvat the‘same time open to 

: high schoel students another* avenue by which. they could ‘make definite, 
specific contributions, to theshfe of the community itself? 


PartnersHips. What would happen - jf commurity leaders. and §yusi- 
nessmen, recognizing the justifiable fears of the neXt generation, decid d;.in 
concert with high school principals and informed student organizati ns, to 


address the problems of tourism and second-home ‘development? It n ight ; 


he ‘decided, for example, to take adv antage of the*potential for tourismNn 


creative ways, and to structure it so that businesses and organizations in- 
volved in serving tourists do so in such a way that tourists would have a cul- 
turally authentic eXperience that would be of maximym economic henefit to 


those who do not curregitlY share in the profits. Craft shops, for example, 


might stock only traditional crafts purchased*from area craftsmer™ instru- 
ment makers, blacksmiths, basket makers, furniture makers) instead of Tai- 
wanese imports. Restaurants might serve only traditional foods purchased 
from local farms rather than frozen cardboard hamburger patties purchased 
from regional distributors. Businesses that complied with the guidelines 


“might be so identified, and tourists would he guided toward them 


specifically. Activities would be set up in such a way as to create the poten- 
tial for saving the culture and celebrating it with pride and joy and making 
its future viable—not destroying it in a. paroxysmy, of greed and self-interest 
and ignorant shortsightedness. a? oe 
Partnerships, It is not enough to set up students for. stowermnent but at 
the same time give them no responsible, rewarding avenues for action. It is 
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before. Regularly, decisions are dende ‘by: county officials and ustiess 
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“not enough to set up students for’ -efpowerment but at the same time-allow . 
: them to believe that despite all the rhetoric about “hright futures,” they, are 
going to remain powerless. And it Is: ‘criminal to setup, students. for empow- ° 
“erment but then limit, their options for’ the’ future by selling their county ae 
out from under them. > a : by 
‘ Somehow the gap between what happens in high schools: ‘and decisions “, 


% 


aibouk their communities’ futures must-be closed in order to ease the transi- 
tion between those two wortds and in order to make communities‘ ever more ‘ 
responsive to-the needs, ‘fears, aspirations, and dreams of their children’ 
. That; or change the rhetoric. * : 
We simply. have to do a better job. There’s a seventh grader asleep i in the 


bunk above my head who ee es it. |; . - 
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PLATE 1 The Zoellner family portrait. Seated, left to right: Adolf (“Doc”), Will's i 
mother, Margaret, Will’s father, and Jenny. panting, Carl, ‘Trene, Will, Minnie, Col. * 
Cobb (Louise’s husband}, and Louise. 


; WILL AND MAGALINE ZOELLNER 


he story of Will Zoellner 
reveals a mar of the moun- 
: tain’, a sonof German im- 
migrants, who is*notorious among local folk for his epic hunting tales and 
respected in his. profession as a blacksmith. This is the story of Will’s life as 
,a young man, a’ working man, and a family man. Included within the shell 
of'the article are a number of hunting gtories; some of them are so amazing 
that one wants to.read them again and again. 

From yesearching and ‘writing this chapter, I have evolved:a “friendship 
with W ill Zoellner that Iwill always cherish. In those first intérviews when 
Will shared his life with me, I was a mere stranger. Later visits and inter- 
views allowed me to see Will Zoellner as a man of deliberate character, who 
is strong-willed and honest, respected by many, and skilled in several lines of 
work, is 
Though Will leads a busy life, I] always feel welcome in the Zoellner 


home. Now I go to see Will just to. talk. He and Mrs. Zoellner are special 
friends I am privileged to kw See ye tt a 


CAM BOND 
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inteae tews by:Cam Bond and: Susan Van Petten. Photographs by Cam 
and. Myra Queen Jones. Pe TE ee — 
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eal here i is a great id long ‘Story oa Je . 
a SB sparems’ “care over. from Ganon their eine trip. Mother. 
came from Brenieii*and Daddy- came from Berlin. Mother was a cook and * ee 
» Daddy? ‘was a misic teacher over there, but here, he had eighty bee | ‘gums - “ o— - 
“‘afid he-taade more rhoney ‘with the bee gums wes he did with the music, SO". 
shiguised boty of ‘them ‘and-he- made a good living. * _ ie 

My parents left Germany because my fatherwas -ayman, [who] wanted to 
go whete He wanted to and over there [in Gérmany] you had to check [it] 
. Out. because every thing \ was posted. You couldn’ t walk unless you had a_per-, 


‘mit. He was a man who wanted to see the mount&ins, and here he was frees 


_ 


PLATE 2) Will with Foxfire editors Myra Queen Jones (left) and Sue Van Petten 
‘right’ 5 
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He could walk where he wanted_to. Nobody said a woed: That's where he 
wanted to go: His intention was to have a bunch of bees when he got set- 
tled, but he couldn't have them over there. So here he went ahead’ and 
bought eighty gums from the McCalls, and put’em up on Clear Creek. | 

They made honey to beat the band that day and time. There was white 
clover and the sourwood was in bloom. Everybody was raising buckwheat. ‘ 
(Now you never see a buckwheat patch.) So they had honey there by the 
tons, the prettiest white honey you ever saw. i i ps 

Right after he got.over here, he decided, to"buy some land; he liked it so 
well, His brother was a carpenter and he was figuring on coming over later 
on, and did. So they bought one” hundred and_ twenty_acres_on the a ae 
highway and put upa presty-good | camp while they was building alouse. 

Then he sent for Carl;; his brother in Germany, ‘cause’ he couldn’t get a 
carpenter. (‘There wasn, ‘tno carperiters here.) So Carl came on over ahd. 
landed in New York. He ran into a florist there who wanted to keep him 
there, but he says, ‘Tm going to my brother's and help him build a house, 
and I'll be back here when.Jd ‘get the house built.” ; 

Well, he Jet him go. So he come up here and put up that house with 
seven rooms, and gf of the kids were born there. They’s nine of us, five girls 
“ang ‘four boys. Ps | 


y Shen’ ‘Carl: came over, he had a lot of property in Germany yet and jhe 
didn thaye i it’ fixed. So he says, “I'll have to go back and sell my property, 


PLATE 3° Will, third from left, standing in board pile with others loading timber on 
train bound for W athalla, 8.C. 
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and I’m gonna settle here with you. If-I get tired of working here, I can go 
“to the florist in. New York and pick up a big job there, ‘cause it’s already 
promised.” | 

So Daddy said, “You help me build my house and the barn, and we ll get 
us a horse to plow and a milk cow, and we'll make it fine.” 

Carl went back to Germany and eventually ended up working with that 
florist in New York. He’s traveled pretty much all over the world. [He] had 
a little house in Asheville he stayed in sometimes. He’d come by to see 
Daddy and Mother‘and make music and put on parties, then go back to his 


job in New York. 


g 


~ When I was around twelvé years old, we gathered shrubbery for Carl to 
sellin New York. While we gathered that shrubbery, we'd have to spend a 
few days ‘out there to get that country looked over and gather just what we 
wanted. | 
The galax and doghopper was up there. And princess pine [club moss]: 

we got a lot of them. Princess pine is just like a little pine tree that grows 
about four inches tall, but it’s a bushy little thing. I don’t think anything 
eats it; it must be poison. Not bad poison, though, because we handled it 
lots of times and then ate apples and things like that we never washed. 
Galax is not poison though. ‘Deer Lake on galax in_the winter time; that’s _ 


what they “eat, \ 


There's laurel and ivy [rhododendron, and mountain laurel] that we 


wit 
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took: ssmall bushes with the roots on cieag so they could set them out. We 
couldn't make much off them because they were so bulky. The doghopper 
and galax was used through the window for Christmas decoration. They'd 
go to New York and decorate them bigshots’ places with. it, and church 
houses, too.” 

“We took the shrubbery: to. Walhalla and. put it on the train. There was no | 
other way. Daddy had a team of horses we used. We'd load up five or six 
-boxes of it and he'd take it to the station. : 

Daddy had a pretty nice home and they put up’a iuilaiig: there for him 
_to give music lessons in. He had sixteen scholars, and he taught violin and, 
piano, His busitiess~did-pretty well. His students were just people from: 
around -Highlands, especially summer people ‘whe- wanted their children to 


learn violin and piano. EES cee 
There was a man named Drewry Kelsey that came over - from ‘Germany, 

and he Jjiked this country. He could go where he wanted; there wasn’t no 

harm in going in any kind of place; didn’t have to have a permit or nothin’. 


So. he wrote back home how pretty everything was and there were more 


people who came over from Germany. 
‘One was a man named Seizburger, kind of a prescuers school teacher, 


“all- around man, and he.and my daddy started a ‘group of musicians who 
played at big old parties & weddings, and all that. There were about six or. 
eight of them after they gotst! 


arted. They were all about the same age. 


As Will said, “We was pretty bad about goin’ to the dances.” These par- 
ties that Will’s father and “his musician friends played for were in Hrgh-- 
lands, North Carolina, and were popular among townsfolk as a form of 
weekend recreation. In the following story Will tells how he thought he had 
killed a bear one night as he walked home from the\Saturday night dance. 


Look what I done, by gosh, comin’ from a dance to Highlands! 
Rob and Henry Talley set up there this side of Highlands, and they. said, 


“They’s a great big bear in the road there every night, and orice In a while 
you'll see a big painter [panther]. : 

- Well, I saw a wildcat walk up an’ down the road there several times. 

We was pretty bad about goin’ to the dances there, and we all had half 
interest in Hall’s Pavilion over there—we built that thing—cost us twenty- 
SIX thousane dollars, and they: was five of us built it. We had a twelve-year 
lease on it. It was ol’ man “Hall s property. So we went over there, and as 
the big dance ne on off, the boys said, “You going home tonight?” : 
“Why,” I says, “ain't got no other way. Of course, [’ m going home.” 


is 


--hred-outin the-country; -three-and--a’ half-miles up-this-way-or Butter- ~ 
milk, what we called it. So it was bout two o'clock before I started home. I 
come on down to where Bob Reeves was a’ livin’ right eee the mountain. 

@ 
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= He didn’t have no barn but fed his cow outside, She come over there on a 
little flat place right there on the side of the highway. She’d lay there at + 


night. It was.th’fall of th’ year, an’ I come on down that- road there. The ol’ 
cow scen me and she blowed at me, “just like a “horsé that'd snort « at 
somethin’ like that. 
: I had an, ol’ ten-gauge shotgun Jayin’ up there that Pd kept with 
me—killed hirds with it. P’'d hid it up there at-the Masonic Hall, and. I’ Alea os 
— theught to myself, ° ‘I'll hide it here and when I go home tonight, Tl just 
pick itup.”. . 
Well, when I went on down the road, I héard the old: cow blow at me, - 
_pretty high up there, “bout tweity ‘yards frériy where Was'in the road. “the - 
A; moon was’shinin’ pretty well, but the leaves wasn’t all. off the timber. I 
2 “could see thag, white face. She was a Guernsey cow, and the red on her 4 
~ didn’t show up, just the white face. I thinks to eoyeelt, “There? s somethin’ 
“there, “cause if-s-so big.” P 
T just thr owed th’g gun up- ond. cut_loose, bf gosh, an’ when J shot, it went 
down like th’Titanic. I went on down th’ road afi” got~to- studyin’——went 
about fifty yards. I heard it-a’kickin’ an’ I thought, “‘By gosh, I want t’know 
i “what I killed. What could-it be? It’s too ae for a bear or anythin’ like that. 
I ain't going home till I see what thatt 1 is.’ 


ay 


TY got my gun, loaded it again, an’ eased on back up there, an’ there laid oe 
Bob Reeves’ cow. I knowed that cow well ‘cause I saw it all the, time, An’ 
there laid his cow. I said to myself, “Tri the name of God, what in the world 
am F gonna do?” . 

Anyone could see it from th’ soa: come daylight. I stuck that gun in the 
bushes an’ went right ‘round’ to Bob’s-house. They was all in bed, of course. , 
I knocked on th’ door an’ heard somebody groanin’—nobody said nothin’ 
much. I got to studyin’ what I was gonna say when he got out of his bed. I 
said to myself, “It’s got to be done. That’s all they is to it,” an’ I kept on 
_knockin’. - . 

Finally, he says, “Who is it?” 

 “Tt’s me.’ 

“What're you doin’ up here this time of night?” he says. 

“Come out, I want,to talk to you.’ : 

Ht said, ‘““That’s a darn poor time to come to a. man’s house Pialk.” ...4 

“Mr. Reeves, I come down the road an’ I° mule yous cow over there. ‘. 
Thought it was a bear.” | 


Seteeced ee eee ges. oe aes pe. 


“What? Kill a man’s cow?” he said. ~ ; si 
wa “[ shore did.” ~ ; . . 
oe CSRS: od | WE oT 1 = ARE YOU Ceey oe SS fentstmennmennoneen stem! gee te 
, No, The boys a a bad tale out, an’ ee cow: was eet there where ed toes 


‘told me the bear crossed. An’ I killed it? . co € 


* Pe a Ps : * 7 < Z h z . “ & 
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“Well,” he says, “vou'll have t6 pay for it.” He SE : ast 
“E know that,” [says —~—- , : ug: ass 
: He said, “I just don't believe it! W - are you up to? Where. are you 2 
from?” wd Pee se 
I said; “I heen to the dance.” _ a ty 2 


ae | Well.” he said, “where is the cow?” 0 


“Over there at the barny ard.” 


Ww ell, he got up_and he and I walked c on ‘through. there. He: was mad as a 
wet. hen. Got on out thére arid‘I said, “I’ve killed several cows and know’ 
pretty. well [how to go about butchering the cow].” , 

He had all’kinds of tools up there and I -says,. ““We need a block and 
tackle.” _ 

He says, “Heck, ain't there some other way?” 

I says, J can skin her-on the ground, for that’s Where she | is. Spread out 
the skin and leave her a’layin’ in there, and then when we get her dressed 
and her legs cut off, we'll just quarter her on the skin and hang her up.” 

Well,” he says, “let’s make the best we can out of it. Dadburn the luck! ~ 
A man killing aman’s cow! It heats qnyening Pa veka | ' 

He jiever said no more. eyauatiae ss 

It wasn't jong tll here come Fied eunver: ene was she. cide? at e paice Is ag 
in town, and after the dance he come down there to go home. (He lived by. 
there.) Fred come in there, and we just went alead and took a hind quar- 
ter. We carried it over to Bob Reeves’ house and hung it in the woodhouse. 

I asked the ol’ man how much I owed him. (I think he give twenty-seven 
dollars for the cow. ) And he says, “You're just a loafering boy. You ain't 
got no darn money. 

I says, “Now, Mr. Reeves, we're frends and I know you ane all. I’m e 
gonna do the right thing about it.’ : 

Me he says, “I wouldn’ t take a penny less than fifty dollars for her.” 
ae so I tried to “pay ‘him and he aula t.take : 
it. Hesays. “1° tell’ you what you do. You hunt mea milkcow.” | |, 26 

“Well, I had lots of'em down on the farm, heifers and‘cows. I says, “That — . 


=o. (well, my daddy did), 


> 


suits me all right. I got you fixed.” 

I went. down and got him'a snow-white Jersey heifer. Was gentle as she 
could. be, but worth twice as much as the durned old cow he had. I’d been - 
offered a hundred dollars for: it a time or two. I’wouldn’t sell it. But-I took: 

‘ it-over [oa the. ol’ man. | 
Welt you. know-how: -they: daneanae -day-and -time,-‘There-was no: Jaw. a 
‘They just took the garbage and hauled it- about a hundred and fifty yards _ 


from the hotel: and poured it out. ; 
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Ol man Munger had a board fence out behind the hotel. They said there 
was a bear cub [that was coming ‘round’ there]. “They was a hole in the. 
fence, and the bear was a’working the garbage dump. Somebody. or some- 
thing had broke the board—big ol’ wide board—aind there was great hig 

‘black wool a hangin’ there that looked like dear signs. It was just as pla as 


day. I had seen the place’ and all that, but I never did see nee [like a 
4 


month ee I had come on in and got about: aah where I had killed that 
cow, when a gun fired: behind me. I-thinks to myself, “‘Now they ain’t 
nobody comin’ this way except Jim Munger. Vhey all pen a’carryin’ guns 
on account of the wild cats in the land.” 

And so I stood right still there awhile, and finally I thinks to myself, “If 
he sees me here in the road, he’ll not come on.” So I steppéd in under a big 
spruce right there at the bridge an’ peeped around, and here come Jim 

s down the 10ad. He was comin’ ninety’ mile an hour, ? 

I’says, “Where you goin’?” - 

He sayS, “I kilt a bear up| there.’ i TERT eee ere Te 

“Tsays, “You did?” — ce 

“Yeah, and I got’im.’ 
“Well,” I says, “you gonna leave’ im?" 

He says, “I don’t know nothin’ “bout [how to dress] a bear. I killed’im 
and that’s all.” : es , 

“Well,” I says, “let’s go back an’ git that Pea I like bear meat an’ I 
want the skin anyway.” : 

So he says, ““Let’s go.” 

We went on up there. Ol’ man Perry had one of them coal-black; long 

woolly dogs, "bout the first one I ever seen—great big ol’ fat fella. And ol’ 
* man Perry-had’ gotten a message to leave all of a sudden. Just him and his 
es i wife went to. Massachusetts-where they-was-from.think some of-his fotks— ———_ — 
_ had died. And the dog wasn’t at home When he left. So he went on and left = * 
- the dog. And it was that dog going uP to the hotel, getting in the garbage, 
not a bear! 

The dog had been coming out of that hole in] the fence. He’d been up 
there in the garbage pile. He’d come right out on the bank, fixin’ to jump in 
the road, and Jim come by, The dog’s head stuck fight out, and the dog 

>was tame as he could be. Jim just grabbed th’gun up an’ shot his head off. 
The dog fell right into the road. Tho¥e things’ll happen. 
. Munger had killed the dog near the side of the road. I went up there and 
——--~ “- pulled the ol dog out. He was as fat asa butterball, by gosh. Great big ol” 
fat fella! I had to Shake Jim’s hand. I says, ‘Jim, you got ol’ man Perry’ S 
- dog!” ¢ 


a 


ton.” 
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“Oh,” he says, “it’s a bear!” 
I says, ‘‘Look at them feet. It’ s nothing butya Sean dog!" 


Ee says, “I know better.’ He went up there pnd looked at it. Boy, he 


says, “what's that dog a. ‘doing -here?? = 
T says, “That's the only hole they is to get to the hotel that goes to the ~ 
garbage pile up there. You gotam.’ 
“Well,” he savs, “Ee can’t understand. It looked like a bear, I ae knowed 


CF 


it: was arbéar:’ wee tae te cee tt an at ad SAE EAE a a at at ae oa at at ta bande neeeiee enete cap betta at att ata 


“T's a dog. And if you don't believe it, look a’ ee got a collar!” 

The hair was all over the collar and he couldn't see it. I took the collar 
‘off and there was ol’ man Perry's name on it. 

I says, “He give a hundred dollars for that dern dog over there in Bos- 
He says, “The ol’ man’s. gone off.” - = 
And I says, “Yeah. Well, don t aes notnns ahout it. I don’t Want to pay” 


for any of the thing.” 


ia 


“Hes says, “T'm in for it hard euehe ; 
_Lsays,...Laurt.gonna-say. nothin’, but. what. OU: gonna- ‘do: with. the. dog. 


He says, “What can we do?” 


I says, eco alaying.” - : ; 
N 


“No,” he savs, “every thody’ Il see him.” 
I said, * ‘Ww ¢ can't drag him across:there with.all that blood there.” 
And he says, “I'm gonna carry some dirt over on that hlood.” 
Well, Jim went out ‘there, and he carried mud out of the hank ‘and put it 
all over the road. He started covering over that blood. 

Next morning my daddy went to town with a load of milk and he said 
the whole road was, bloody. Jim had throwed the dog below the road, and 


- there he was. A‘hundred people seen ol’ aaa 's dog. 


Well, a few. days later, ol’ man. Perry ca ed up Fred Munger and told’im 


to-go-ahead and sec-if-he-could fae his ones He says, “Pirgive you twenty 


dollars if you can- -find-him-for me.’ 


~ 


Fred Munger, he found the ‘dog down. theré, and he told Mr. Perry that 
the dog must of been killed... i oe 


’ When ol man Perry come.back, he. eed cain. He says, “Tf A knowéd. 
who. killed that dog, Pd throw me a dante from now on. >| 


And Jim, “We was scared to déath, but he got out; got’ “by with it. He 
didn’t want to go to court. Nobody wanted to goto court. ° ; 


“Well, I’ve got some awful fish stories...” 


ows 


Well, I've got some awful fish stories. All iny buddies was a'livin’ then. . 
Young, too. We went to Tugaloo Dam that you ,hear so much about. ~~ 
Thgre’s big rock bass and all that in there, ‘here was six of us altogether— 

. ‘cade entdown to Turpin’s boat Tanding and hired the biggest boat they had“ 
thee. We were going to stay all day and, all night. So we got everything 


We got out on the water and. put ‘out a “two- Sianared: foot steel.set EES 
with two hundred hooks on ‘it (a hook every foot). It took us about two 
hours to bait and drop it, then we went in the boat fishing. ve caught lots 
of brim, mostly perch. We also got a lot éf catfish.” 7 
Well, we went on back to the*settine; and-T-seer-the-bushes-shakin*-oy eae 
the other side where it was fastened. I's: “'lhey’s somethin’ pig: on the = 
set, Look at that alder bush it’s fastened to. \ s bending way over.’ 

Teague said, “Theré might be two hundred pounds of fish on that line.” 

So we went on over there, and it was gétting night and the moon was 


oe 


comin:.up..We.grahbed. ahold. of the..bush.and.. ‘Teague- pulled -on- the-set~ 


“Tine, and he said; “I'll tell you. “This boat won't hold the-fish that’s on that 
line. Just pull on that line. You can’t get a bit of slack.” ° 
So two of’em would raise the set line up, row the boat along. It was eddy 
[still] water, but it was getting cloudy. I told them we. better get the fish off 
“before the storm come. . ies 
‘Teague said, “You think there’s a, _storm coming?” “pa = 
I said, “Yeah, I sure believe it. It’s black in the west, the wind is pickin’ 


up.” 
We’ went down that‘set line, Throwedtavay lots of'em. ‘Depeh=-1 didn’t - 


like them. You have to scrape’em on the‘putside—not very good meat. We... ¢ 


= 


took the best of’em; we had some rock bass and crappy; and three deep- sea 


_____cat/fish]._ One _cf'em_weighed_forty- -pouinds—seventy-six ‘inches_long, We2—-—-—-- 


raised him'on up and he soaked water all over us, flappin’ around. I had to 

break his neck to keep him from jumping out. We had some pike, about six- 
teen of’em, two pounds apiece. Throwed most _offem away. ea 

_ Got back to the campground just fixin’ to get a big supper, and boy, you 

talk about a storm! It tore the tent down, tore down the stand I was cookin’ 

-on, tore the oil stove down, and we just squatted down in behind a rock till 

£ the storm ended about one o'clock. You talk about wet—hail, sleet, and ev- ‘ 

_ erything | Brother, vou talk about some por fellas camping. Didn't havea 

ae dry. All the stuff we had was wet. oo ise FO eect g a 


~ We come -on-out of there next momunig; drove-up to- an “old friend Ore 
mine’s barn, and told” him we wanted to lay down in the ‘sun and rest 
awhile. We hung our stuff on the corral fence, and it got dry. We lay down 


a 
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. under the trees and took a good nap, and.cooked a big dinner when we got 
i up, ankt he ate dinner with us. Just before we left, his wife and daughter 
came along and three more little fellas and they cleaned up what we had 
"left. But we still had a lot of fish-~had two ice boxes, and had to cut them 
fish to get’ em in there. ” 
aoa The- forty-pound catfish was the biggest fish I baie I ever saw. 
Couldn’ t get him in the ice box, so I cut him in half and doubled hitn back, 
put ‘him in Ces sol cou: straighten him Ope amd show him. T sold him to- 


about fifteen or twenty people. They iiked 3 it, but I don’t want no bie fish. i acuta 
like small fish. yg = 


i OWe tool thems bie Cass 
stay out three, four nights.” : , By 


yA ime a 


We took eee ie trips, went coon hunting, stay out tives, ar: nights. . hag | 
Billy. Neely. and I went one time,. before I was.married..W. fwent AOWN-INLOw em 
Blue Valley. There was an old fella there by the’ name of Mud Jones. He . - 
said the coons was eatin’ his corn and stuff up. He ‘said the ‘woods were | | 
bound to be full of them. 


F said, “What about us staying all night in the barn and hunting an hour 
or two?” 


~ 


~~ “Yeah,” he says, “fine. Just make yourselves at home.” 
. So Billy and I went out and the dogs treed something in a big ‘poplar, ¢ 
and we looked and there was five coons in the top. One was ungodly big. So- 
I started shootin’ and shot the big one out first. We got’em all down, and , 
Mud Jones, he loved coon, He wanted some, and we skinned’em there. The 
skins were worth twelve dollars apiece then. We got those five before twelve 
EO! ’clock. Went on_back and wasn’t. quite satisfied. We decided to. go. back. _ 
a “and hunt another tree. So: we went on up there ahd discovered a bear. 
(These dogs I had didn’t know nothin’ about a bear then.) But there was 
one-old dog, he was runnin’ but, wouldn't separate himself fronk.the other 
dogs. That old hear—he rared up. By God, _he wouldn't run from those. 
~ dogs! Great ol’ whopper! — A 


I had a double-barreled ten-gauge shotgun I got from ol’ mari Munger 

"way back when I was a little boy. I’d fire a dram of powder and two 
oan oo Ounces-of-buckshet, Saunt ban a aileisenadanam sian head-over--- ——-- 
Aone nn ASV gh tee ae a hcg apy RAD at intpabPRDEL, S ARGO 
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; 7 awent-on-ap: the creek: I-hac-a carbide light=took us about termi flutes” en 
to light it—and the bear stayed in the creek. The dogs. were runnin’-around ab 
and around. There was a whole lot of i ivy bushes around there, couldn’t see 


good in there, and it was dark anyhow at that hour at night. » . 
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Billy told me, “I’ve got a mirror. down there that can get. We can let 
the light shine in the mirrof, and I'll spot him for you.” 

So he got ‘the mirror and he let the lamp shine in it,and it reflected on the 
bear. I could see the. bear standin’ up with his paws in the air, slappin’ mat 
the dogs. He was a buster! , af 

1 said, “ don’t know,if we can Kill him or not, but I’m going to shoot 
him! oa a oe a 


- He said, “Heck, yes, shoot’i im! i 


So I shot him in the breast, had a 1 big old white square c on his breast. He. 
went ten feet up in the air. ‘hem dogs all run off and we backed off, and I 


heard him‘a’moanin’. . oo xis 
I said, “I believe he died.” : a 7 
He said, “Don’t get in there!” ee, ee ewe 
I said, “I ain’t gonna get in. there.” We knocked the carbide light out - 


when we ran off, so we had to dient it up again, then went back ity there. He 
was gone, but I said, “He ain't fer.” _ : 
~The dogs wouldn't go after him. { said I believed we.could find him, but 

I hated like dickens to walk in there [with] old rough woods, old dead tim- . 

ber, rocks and cliffs, and him not dead. a. 

So I said, “I’ve got the axe. 

He took the gum, and we went: looking for him, We went around there 
and I saw where he went across a log, but he wasn't there.,So I said, “Billy, 
let’s call it off till daylight, and we'll come back in the mornin’. I bet he 

ain't a hundred yards from here.” . 
_ The dogs wouldn’t do a thing. They stayed behind ‘us. ‘Plamb scared to 
death. He wasn't dead, If he'd been dead, they'd go in there. Noes 

So we started back and got in the wrong direction, and’ I said, “I hear. 

~ something, don’t you?” 7 ; 
_ He said, ° ‘Yeah, what is that?” wee en gt ee ee 


a 


I said, “It's that darn bear snorin’. _-He’s layin’ right over there in that 
dark place under Be big hemlock* Yeah, that’s him, he ain’t strugglin®, — - 
We'll get him yet.’ ae ~ : 
_We eased on up, and there was his bed. A pile of alder bushes and other, _. 
branches, about six foot high, a great big truck load ‘of the stuff And he~-~ —— 
was in that danin bed. I said, “I ain’t going to bother him again tonight. I 
don't want to get him stirred Up no more. Let him stay in there. The way 
he’s a‘breathin’ , hes-nearly dead,” = ett eB ee carta! 
ores ee ee ee oe nearly-a-minute-~ nares 
op Before he'd get_his breath again. So I said, “I'll tell you what let's. do. -Why.: 
eo ot rust Stay here tons htn ear 
He said, “That'll be as good as anything: Would | it hurt anything to build 
a fire?” a 3 
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I said, “No, he ain't able to go on; he’s stayin’ in there.” 
So we built a pretty;nice fire. ‘There was a rock between us and him, 


about seventy-five yards away, but we could hear him if we listened right 


“close. We'd both been up the right before, got pretty sleepy, and we laid on 
down, and he went to sleep. The dogs was all there with us. I knowed that 
old dog would raise cain if [that bear} come in on us. So I wasn’t much 
uneasy. I had my gun in my hand; I went to sleep. 


When I woke up, it was just breakin’ day. I eased on up-and listened. I 


néver heard a thing nowhere. I said, ‘““He’s dead, that’s what he is, Billy.” 


He jumped up and said, ““Where’re we at?” . 


“Why,” I said, “don’t you know where we're at?” 
He said, “Oh, ves. What of the bear?” ae 

I said, “Now that’s what I don’t know.” ‘oe 
He said, “What do you think happened?” ; . | 

“I said, “He's either gone or else he’s dead.” ‘ “ € 


He said, “T believe he's dead. mae s See. ‘The hest thing | is to put a load of 


shot in that nest and see if it moves.’ 


I said, ‘No, I don’t want.to shoot him anymore. I’m. going: to es a big 


~ rock in there.” ; % : 
L.was about fifteen foot from hjm. I dhrowed a big aie in there, id the. | 
brush heap never moved. So I got the old hunting axe—mattock on one | 


side, axe on the other. I just took the mattock side and poked it.in there. 


That bear was.spread out in there, darn cold. Brother, ‘that, was a big. 


“one—I'll tell you what’s fact! © J ; 


I told Billy, ““We'll go and get Mud’s horse, and we'll pull him out yeh a. 


- horse, and take him down to the barn and skin him.” 
We rolled him on out. I dressed him; took his innards out. Hé was still . 
warm inside so the meat ‘wasn’t damianed. arid. we washed him out and) laid 


him over a log so‘he’d drain. 


Mud was down at the barn, wondering wheres we °d been. He suid “Yes, 


Vl] take my steers. They'll go-to him closer than the horse will, We’ drag 


~him out ‘to the barn and skin and fix hiriy here.” 


So we went on up there, hooked the cattleto him, drug him throdgh the 


“brush, and brought him on down. It was about half a mile.. He just run like 
a sled, his hair was ‘so thick. We didn’t have no way of weighing him, but 
we hung him up in front of the barn on a scaffold. We hoisted him up and ; 
skinned him. And hy tHe time we got everything fixed up there, I guess 
.twenty- y-five peaple, was” there. The whole settlement was there. : 
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~-from home, and I wasn ‘t going to carry no ‘hear meat. 


Mud said, “Will, why don’t you leave a piece here and come and- get it 


° 


We faid-him-on- out; gave-each one a ~chunk—we: were over thirty miles 
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when "you can drive over? It'll hang okay in my “meat - house ill you, can. 
come and get it.’ : 


. I said, ' ‘Well, that'll be fine.” So I kept one hind quarter, couldn't handle , 


_the skin, no way in the world, It weighed over fifty pounds. We couldn’t 
take it. Ww e decided to tack it on the door and get it-later, too. 


About four o’clock in the evening, we moved on and crossed the line into. 


aa northeast Georgia. Went gn across. the river. Billy said, “Let’s shoot, this 
dynamite i in that big pothole out there.” We had about twelve sticks of dyna- 
* mite with | us, so if- we treed a coon in a cliff, we could just shoot it. He said, 

“T don’t want to tote it anymore.’ , 
es “So I went over there, atid it was just. as clean as }t could be, sry full 
pins ehouens He said, “We'll .get a tow sack full of the finest trout you ever 
looked at in that hole. My daddy and I used\to fish it when I was a little 


fella. Let’s. just shoot it. You know how, and I’ve seen you try it out. Now. 


t 


“don’t tell me you can’t hit no fish? oF te 
So I went ahead and made five shots, five sticks, and they all went pretty 


Hes “there. I'll tell you what’s a fact, there was two hundred pounds of fish 
there! Couldn’t get but fifty pounds, The rest of them stayed there. We 
. couldn't handle’em. I’ve never seen the like of brook trouts, eighteen inches 
SS long, just as pretty as you ever laid your eves on! The weather was'so darn 
cold you couldn’t stay in there long. They don’t floaf [if you kill them] in 
the wintertime. They go to the bottom, Summertime they go to the top. 
There was about six foot of water. I got me ® little old sourwood twig 
with a littlé crook on the end of it; and I’d see one a’laying there, and I’d 
hook his gills one at a time. Billy was a’dressin’ and I was a’pullin’ them 
© out | me i. Se 
He said, “Well, now let’s go.to , the pin factory and lay out inane and 
cook cand / feat, where everybody doesn’t knéw where we are and we got 
2 Sie of:reom, quiet;-no trouble; nothin botherit’ us.’ 
- /We started, but the fish got awful heavy, and we had a piece of bear liver 
(1 really. like bear liver), weighed five,” “six” pounds; s6 ‘we wert on down 
there, stayed at.the pin factory. : 
line nee  Sontehow,- somebody smelled- them out, and. he .come down. éfieie: just 
about dark. 
He said, “I was just wondering why in the world this smoke was a’risin’ 
_ down here. What are you all doin’?” 
; { said, “We ve"been a’ ‘coon huntin’, leas huntin’, fishin’, one thing and 
. another.” 7% if 


He said, “I heard some_of the awfullest shots. back across the mountain . 
here about two to four BOUTS ago. What do you reckon it was?” 


me < ‘ ” 


well close’ together. ‘he water was tolerable low there, and I’ waded in - 
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“T just guess coon hunters.” | 
He asked, ““You didn’t see nobody?” 
T-said, “No.” : oe a0, ? 
‘He said, “Must be somebody over there about that old still house.” (We 
aide t know there was a still house there. ) 
- So he set down there, and you talk about a man eating fish! Now he ate 
Ax e fish over a foot long. I couldn’ t eat hut one to save my life: . 


cs 


There was no law against dv namiting fish then. Wasnit no law there at 
the time anyway. It’s illegal now, They'll put you away, by gosh, for ten 
years if you dynamite fish gnow. Wasn't no law muth en: People’ d make 
Tiquor wherev’ er they wanted to and sell it to anybody they wanted to, and 
hunt ang fish whenever they a mene: , 

ina there in HighJands, I worked with Gus Holt part ef one summer. | 
think T was about eighteen years old. He run a gambling hall behind [his 
pool room |. After eleven o'clock, the police went to bed and the gambling 
hall opened up. (A. Henry and F. Munger, they was the two police there. 


One was the police and the other was the sheriff.) Outlaws come in.there | 


. . gambling. There they was until four o'clock in the morning! 


[Gus] sold liquor and beer. I didn’t sell nothing like that, but I oicied 
2 the money part, [Men would come, in there}: They'd shoot a game, get | 


ripped, and out they'd go through the door, and you'd have to catch’ em 
back and make’em pay. I done that: watched the game; when it d get 
nearly over I’ d get out there. [and wait on’em]. 
* Qh, they'd get in an argument, and then they’d have fist and skuil there. 
1 had to put a pistolon’em once in a while to keep’em going. 
{There was one fella] this fella was an educated poker player. I eould see 
that he was something. I didn’t know what it was though. He was hanging 
around in there, wouldn't play much pool—shoot a few. games. He ‘just 


what he could do ‘until he got well neauaiited with everything, and then he 
cleaned up easy. . So, he’s hanging around there, and he asked me, ‘“‘When is 
the poker time? ; 


I said, “Bout ten or eleven o'clock. When the police goes home, why | 


they open up the gambling hall.” Had a,real place in there to gamble. 
[This guy] carried a gun all the time. J saw his gun on him, but he 
didn’t know it. “I said, “You canst carry that gun in the gambling hall.” 
“Well,” he says, “why in the hell, by gosh . . . what -are you gonna do 
when thes fire [at] va?s’ og m . 


“Well,” I says, “there'll be somebody there, fo stop that.” 


. 


cleaned the tables and-he woutdn’t show off; didn’t wart people to know ' : 


He says, ““There’s a man down here that’s got a roll of money on him_.as 
big as mv leg, and [| got to have some of it.’ is Sy : 

J said, “You better-get it honest. If you're a card player, get it that way. 
You got oe of time. ‘Vhere’s no killing‘or robbing goitig on, 

He Saysy “I'll remember that.” fo F 

He went on in. There was dlso. a ‘man from West. Virginia, and one from | 
‘Tennessee. ‘he three-of’em there: thev'd buddied together (I found that 
out later), but they're no kin, Thiey fixed it so that if one of’em made.a big 
pile of money, why, they'd divide it up in the crowd. And they’ ‘d catch these 
other players there all with payrolls—[the] bigshots. There’s two or three 
fellas, bigshots from Atlanta, and one from Wahalla. One of'em yun a big | . 
outfitGn Atlanta selling meat. Will Cleveland was there, too (the man I 
[later} worked for). «And there was another fella from Franklin. He was 


an awful good poker player. 

They took him on up there and started off ‘playing poker. The man 
[mentioned by. the ‘‘educated” player]|:laid out a roll of money of several 
hundred dollars. I knowed he was doing the wrong ‘thing, but I didn’t say 
nothing. a . 

I tald my boss man. He eda: “T.ain't got a thing foo. at, Wal 
You're running that.” He says, “As long as they_get along, by God, all 
right; if they don’t get along, stop it.” 


* 
i 
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One of the three men that buddied together had on a sweater, and he. 


was the man to watch. He was taking the cards out and putting some more 
. | fooled around thére, so IT could watch him, ie o , 


One fella caught on [to what the man in’ the sweater was doing 
says, “Let's cull this deck of cards and get a new deck that’s never 
opened. a | 

I says, “Now, that’s, orders.” ‘ , 

And two of’em raised hell and said, “Hell no!” on 


One of those two says, “Ain't ng use in change cards. I’m just now get- 


ting used: to. these.” 


I says, “Vote on it. If there’s more, by God, for iN than there is against it; ° 


well, I guess we'll have it.to do. If not, we'll go on.’ 2 
They voted’em down; they went on. And one fella quit. He says, “I ain’t 
“gonna do it. I saw samieins I don’t like.” He quit and went to his home. 
[Will never said which man left, but;tt- was probably the man from 
“. Franklin: he was closest to. his own home.|. - 
-. I stepped over in the pool room once more and fooled around. ‘Turned 
* “my back and heard a gun a’firin’. I opened\the door and leaked on in there, 
‘I seen the fella go out the backg I says, “Who's that gone?” : 
They says, “It's some of nee boys playing poker there.” 
7 said, “What did he do? = 
» Hell,” he said, “he got a jackpot and left. Pulled. his eun. out, got the 
ice and left,'and this fella [the Atlanta higshot} out there reached in 
there to get a hold of the money and he shot his hand, Shot him through 
the hand.” 
“Well,” I said, “okay. aE eokees out the door. He’s out there under the 
street light. I ‘don't know whether, he’s stacking the money or whether he 


was countin’ it or what. He reached for his gun. When he reached for his. 


- .-gun,-by God, I reached for mine. I shot him ‘through the leg. He fell down 
~ on the sidewalk and throwed*his gun in the road out there. mone out there 
and there’s $750 on him. All the jackpot. 

We took him to’ Doc Letman’s hospital up there. Fixed him on up. He 
wasn’t shot bad: shot right through the leg here. Laid up there about two 
weeks and went hone. He was a Tennessee boy, and that’s what he got. — 

I went ahead to take the money in there. Of course, you know how it 
was. Everybody said, “He got me! He got me! He got me!” 

And I said, ‘Now, boys, half of it belongs to the room and the other part 
is gonna be equally divided between those that’s lost.” 

Two of'em didn't have a penny to their name. They had to do some- 
thing. They couldn’t play on and they didn’t want to quit. So, I divided the 
money up with’em even, and one of’em wouldn’t have any. He said, “I’ve 
got enough to do me.” | 


Dl 


é 
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By age twenty-seven, Will was caught up in World War I, had purchased 
land, and was on his own. 


Daddy had some people clear three or four acres of nice land for a farm. 
He raised a lot of stuff and finally got him four nice Jersey cows. (Us chil- 
dren was big enough to go to milking, vou know.) [Fhe farm] give us a 
good living, and we made it fine there till we got to marryin’ and scattering 
out, and the farm kinda went down. But I stayed with my parents twenty- 


seven years, except for the four years and twenty-eight davs I spent in the 


army. J 
Just before I went in the“army, I bought a ‘sevén-hundred-acre piece of 
land in Blue Valley. You wouldn't believe it, but I paid seyen cents an acre 


‘fot it. I got it from Chester Young; he was a fireman. He wanted to leave, 


and he owned that whole ayea in there plumb to Clear Creek. He said, “Tl 
let vou have.seven hundred acres for seven ¢énts an acre. 


We run it out—seven hundred and fifty. le had the money. I paid him 3 ane 


cold cash and moved down there. They was:some neighbors lived there: 
They didn't own nothing 


oF 


old man Burrell--—he had a mans‘on built down there on’ Mud Creek. Later 


but they was three or four nice places there. And 


on, while I was in the army, Tri- ie Lumber, Company come in there. I 


told Daddy to do the best he could {to watch my land], but.he wasn’t able 


to run down there to see what was going on, There, were some people.down ~ 
‘there; “Andy Brown and Lee Brown, so. he got them to help him watch. I 


had six hundred hogs i in the woods down. there, plus forty head of cattle, 
when I went to the army in 1917. I had nine days to get ready, and I 
couldn't do nothing about that land. ' ; A 

“My; brother Carl was exempt by some law through his work at the hospi- 
tal. I told him, “While you're here, you go do the best you can yah it. 
There's five hundred bushels of corn in the crib and no road to it.” It was 
there for the hogs. When the mast didn’t come, I’ d feed them out of that, 
and if thé mast come, I’ d have it lavin’ there. _ . 
' Daddt and Carl sold & burch of the stock, just left about fifty hoes in the 
woods. When I come back, Daddy had sold all but about one hundred and 


‘sixty-five acres of the land. But I couldn't operate that. I needed more.terri- 


tory. This wasn’t enough territory to graze the stock. 

My brother-in-law, Dick, had bought a mill of his own and had several 
acres of land just out of Highlands. He said, “We'll saw that out.” Well,/ 
we worked there a couple of vears. . 

He was a man who didn’t want to hire much help, and we didn’t saw but 
about 20,000 board feet a day. I was looking after the timber logging and 
hauling, and he was looking after the mill. We went fifty-fifty on it. And I 
kept cattle right there at the mill. We got along fine, but timber got scarce 


~ 


. we 


fi 
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after about five yéars, and there was so’ much call for wood. See,, the war 


“red hot. ‘They were calling them in from ey ayo J | 


was coming on,<and they were buying up everything they could get ahold 
of. ; a . 

-L told Dick, “The best thing we can do is to go back of my daddy’s place 
and buy about a hundred thousand feet up that creek there, and we'll make 
"out better.” ; 

The government wanted mostly hardweod. We had been sawing mostly 
w hite pine and poplar. He said that would be all right. 

: So we went to the forest ranger, and he said, “I'll sell you the timber, “the 


‘boundaries being the watershed of Geor gia Creek. That’ll be about 120,000 


“ito 130,000 feet Ss: aca 


| Well, we went. to cutting the logs there, and. I seen the: war was getting 


aoe . 
Le tr 


I said to myself, “T guess I better scat!’ 5 | 


Dick said, “I hate to see you go, oe you're gonna have to” go in the Pas 


army.’ : 

I said, “No, not if I can get ahold of ae Edwards in the West.. I'll go to: 
him and nobody will know w here J am.” (Ab Edwards was herding sheep 
in Wyoming. oy ye 

- Lumber was so high, that’s the reason we wa into loggin® Wasn’ t no. 
building “going on except the government was buying up. airplane stuff: I+ 
went on over and checked up with my brother-in-law, Dick. I*told him, “Tf 
I stay, here, I'll just as sure in the world have,to go, and if | goto the West, 
it'll take’em some little time isafind out where I am, and. I don’ t now if 
they ever will.” e oe ; 

My brother-in-law said, “Tf you're cat home, yau’re “caught.” 

I said; “We'll make other arrangements then.’) 

"Well, Daddy told me, “Ain’t you got some friends i in the West?” 


T said, “Yes, Ab Edwards is over there, and [some of his tel: They've. 


been herding sheep.” 


He said, ‘Well, do they want you over there?” a 8 

I saide “¥ Real I can get on herding sheep ina minute.” 

He said, “Well, if you go oyer there and don’t write honic and don’t pass 
no letters through the mail, they don’t know where you are. And if they ask 
me, Ill tell’em, I don’t know; he disppeared , and you'll ee have to hunt 


him. And he says, ‘They wen’t look: all over the West about it.’ 


Well, I supped “away from home; I went to.the; Wrest [to Wyoming], and 
Daddy didn’t know exactly where I was. I thodghit I could get by that wav. 
-I went to Ab Edwards [who worked for ol’ cman Armstrong], and he said, 
“PH get you a job. Ill tell you what to do: I'm delivering this milk for a 
boy here. You stay with the sheep when d delve cai milk, and when I ‘stay 
with the sheep, you can look after the cow.’ ; e 


z 


? 
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_ Old maan Ar mstrong was the superv sor Shere. He was a regular sheep 
man, Had .*. . oh, millions’ ofem! And he hired these: boys [including Ab] 


to take care al so many sheep there dnd yonder. sole a | 


The boy there next to Ab Edwards had about ten. thausand head and lost 


his health and got down and couldn't take care ofthe sheep. Needed a doct 
tor to tend him. ‘And that’s how I got the job, taking the sick boy's place. 
Wihen Ab delivered milk the first, time, I went over there to old man 


Armstrong, and he showed me all about it and vave me the guns and the. 


shells arid dogs. I soon made up with the dogs and rtin the sheep, and they 


seemed to like me pretty well: And Fd sleep there, but now, J thought. 1 ‘was 


safe. But I wanted te know.from home. Of course, anybody would. 
Armstrong came back to inc and Ab one’ day, and he ‘said, “Ab, I’m 


‘going to take Will'to the dairy farm,.and you get you another: buddy. I need 
“him had, and [ ain't got a thing in the world to pay him with? Tm going to 


~ Be mn 


let‘him milk them cows.” 

I told him I couldn't sls no hundred sid fifty cows ‘and get by. He said 
“We'll make arr angements.” 

> His w ife was older than he- ‘was, and he was an old buck. She couldn't get 

out of the bed. So they just: had’ to. go ahead and do the best they could - 

about: the rations. ‘Tthe rations was one~ problem: when I was there, but I 


~ could ‘drink all the milk I ‘Syanted——1 could drink a gallon of milk when- 


ever I-got ready. mo, : mo os 
There were two more hoys there, ‘older than I was, pretty smart, ‘and 
crooked as a. dog’s“hind leg, They went ahead by gosh—the milk that 
wasn’t sold, they'd set it up and make ‘butter-out of it, andgthey'd sell it. to 
some other place, ‘They wasn’t getting ‘much out of the butter business.. And | 
I told the old man, I said, “Them bavs, by gosh, is just running that thing” 
to suit themsely es. You can't sell butter for twenty cénts a pound and haul it 


: fifty to sixty miles. You can ‘t do it.’ ' .  & ' 


He said, “T° Il seg about that.” = on sel : 

Well, the old man’s wife got worse, went to. thé: hospital ats he hung 
around the house right smart, couldn't eook much, Just warm up “stuff, ‘I: 
didn’t,care about that. 


This was “the fizst time will had been far aivay from. his home in Blue * 


Valley. About this time, during his. stay with Ab Edwards, Will- attempted — 
to write homet in order to learn how his family was doing. 


g 


: I got Ab to pass the message through his mother to my people. They . 


wasn't too far apart—about two miles. That's the way I“fourid out Mother 


got real had sick. They wouldn't ‘tell me exactly what was. ‘the. matter with’ 
her. Dr.. Hays was doctoring her.:I ‘tried to get word back and forth and — 


couldn't gét word of nothing. I wrote’em a letter. Took a chance on it.’ 


Pe 


- 


That fixed it when the letter come to Highlands. ‘he mailman Igoked at it, 


* seen where it come from, and knew right then. | Vhe army had] put out a> 


“reward. They'd give a hundred dollars if they could find out whege Twas. 
~The first thing I knew, here come a man out there. Jumpedjon the old 
man. T-knew he was a government man because saw him, but|L didn’t let 
him see me. ] peeped ee a crack in the dairy barn. He said, “Who are 
you workin’ over there? 7 as 
| Armstrong said, “Lye got some bovs here who were raised here iy this 
section. Their aquics and mammys dead, kic ked out of the box.’ 
“Well, 1 hid“in the stable when he come down lookin’ around, Phe man 
said, “I saw a young fellow around the back here.” 
Mr. Armstrong said, “We have a fellow logated here somewheres that is 
from North Carolina.” : 
“Ts he over at Ab Edwards’ hess herding, or-as-he- her : 


Mr. Armstrong just popped off, ““He’s the best h: ind J ever had in my 


life. He milks forty cows ‘in/the mornuy. and forty in / athe evening, and I 


s 


don’t want to let him go!” | : 2! ed : 

“The. government man | said, “That don't make any (difference. We need 
him too. Rta, | \ rf — 

* So Mr. Ar mstrony come out sd: got me; - introduced, the man to. me. we 

“shook hands and he said, * ‘Yow ve got to join the army chit nine days.” 

I told him “Okay.” So I fihished up there, and you know that old skunk 
never paid me a dime? I wotked there for thirty days and nights and he 
never paid me a dime. \ 


He-said, ‘ “Til send it iene i your daddy and mother.” 


I said, “I need some to go home on. oo 
He said, “You can get it.’ ; 
i 
mT said. Where aie" ==> e Y ’ vi 


“You can berrow it at the bank. Tl sign for it.” 
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The bank was a hundred miles from there, by golly. I said, “We aint got | 


time to run around and go to the bank, Haven't you got the money?” 
He said, “Yes, but I need my money. “My wife’s in the hospital.”’ 


Tsaid, “You old tightwad: T ake it and go to hell with it!” 
I just g grabbed my hat, hooked-up the two horses to the dairy wagon, and 
I asked one of the other boys to drive me down to the cafe. It was forty 
mules. I heyer eyen asked for ‘the team. I pulled on out, and the old man 


stood out there in the yard with his. mouth open, and looked like a hollow 


tree. | hadl to laugh, I guess,.at the old man. He never paid me a dim yet. 


I caught the stagecoach to Red Rock, and from there I caught the train 


and come into Asheville. | got home, and the next morning, the man stood 
at the door. “Here's your card. Xu iL be examined tomorrow mo ning at 
nine o'clock.” , exe - \ 


{ 
t 


I had ito’ Zo to Franklin to -be examingd, “and there was a -whole bunch 
went with me. We stayed all night at Franklin, twenty-eight Highlands * 


boys and forty Franklin boys. Out, of the two crowds, thirty-two Ae 
Turned the others down? ‘That day as ‘the train came into Franklin, 
picked us up at two o3clock and took us to Camp Gordon. 

I was transferred from there to Camp Jackson. We had a few boys that 
was skilled, and they: put us to work building,the barracks down there. 

Twas a blacksmith then, and lhefore I sailed across the Atlantic, ] went to 


none and aoe. to trim feet ae tes There was a fellow Warned’ 
Nalker there. He was a German, too. Now he* could shoe horses, but he 
didn’t know exactly how to do it all. Hf didn’t know where the dead line in 
the foot is, so I showed him all about where the dead line was and every- 
thing. | stayed down there about three months. We had a eood time down 
~—there,butit-didn*ttast.—————- — me ee 
Next thing I knew, I woke yp in Hoboken, New Jersey. I staved there till 


we got on the ship, then landed 


in Europe seven-and-a-half days later. 
There wasn nothin’ I coulg do about fighting the Germans. If I would 


have just said I wasn't going, 
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ocala niente ne.2 re - * 


I went right straight over because they needed a horse shoer and I was 
one of the best horse shoers that had ever beer 3 in this settlement. There was 
lots of mean horses up there. I didn’t pay” any attention. I'd shoe them 

- ,all—didn’t make no difference how mean they were. I took a ahold of them 
and shoed them, and that’s what the army wanted. I went straight over. 
; ‘hey never gave me a chance to sell my stuff or. prepare to go. 


From New Jersey, I went right straight to Berlin, Germ’iny, on the bat- 


tlefield: They gave os hinety wagons to haul ammunition in to thé frontaline 
trenches. I was the leader on ninety wagons, Ifd ride my little saddle horse 
first, then’ the wagon train would: follow me. We would hook up and leave. 
-at dark and come back at the crack of day. There was a big mountain there 
\ to cross over, and we could cross through that gap, but we had to make it at 


ina a While we got hit anyhow, but they didn’t get me. I did get gassed a 
“time or two, and had a hole in my. head from shrapnel. I stayed in the hos: 
~ pital a little while, about eight or nine days. 


oe was there a year-and-a-half before ‘he was called. He spent about six or 
eight Months in the army. i : ; 
The gas was the worst thing. A horse couldn't take a bit of g gas. We Jost: 
most of our horses because they just couldn’t take it., The Germans’ put it 
down and it settled on the ground and wdien the rain bit, it Would dry us up. 
_Lasted eight and ten days. By the time it would.go away, they would. shoot 
out some more. Finally we got the gas, too, and went to gassing Moen, but 
then the war ended. . 


When I’ went in the army, I weighed two hundred and iwelie pounds, 


s and when I came back, I weighed | one hundred and. twelve. I felt so damn’. 
bad I couldn’t talk about it much. Didn't get néthing to eat! We had to 


BC | steal every thing we could find. It was pitiful. You had no friends, and what 
friends you had, they couldn’t help you. I tell you, I.seen boys cut up a dog : 
_ and eat it just like thes’uz eating steak, And you know what shape they was 


: ee 2 oe a eit on i ee et en ee 
7 pight'so that the airplaries wouldn’t'sée us and come.and get us. Every once 


- Carl, my brother, was gassed,*too, He was. a medical-mar: inthe army. T =~} 


in. They'd fasted so long that they” gal lost their minds. They'd eat any- 


thing—shoe: tops was cut down, their shoes wouldn’t stay on their feet 


anymore, thev'd eat them: 
; ea 
Besides leading. the wagon train, “Will lso tended to the army’s horses; 


ee them or administering to their wo nds. 


pies VL had-one -horse-to get-his-ear-shot-off it was hangin ~orr-the Gee 
said “Well, the éar is still alive. It'd look awial Lif you cut it off, but you can 
go ahead and scrape it raw and sew it back down and it'll grow back.” 

“Fix it,” he says. We laid the horse down and he sat on its head. I took 


fe . e Dios, ft 
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the ear and scratc hed it all raw where it had torn, got it all to bind put 
in nineteen stitches, by gosh, and a month later vou couldn't tell Jt. 
I took a piéce of shrapnel out Qf a big water-cart horse—he weighed 

i twenty-six hundred pounds. The cart carried over +a, thousand gallons of 
water. ‘hey used him on the battlefield; and’ a shrapnel busted and a piece 
of steel as big as my hand flew out and hit him over the hip bone and buried 
up ih there. There he was standing in the barn hy gosh for two wecks, They 
didn’t know there was anything in there. A man comé-over to where I was 
and asked, ‘ ‘Are you busy todays 

[ said, “I’m always busy.” : 

: “The captain told me you-could go over to the barn and look at a horse 
- for me. He looks like he’s going to die. I don't | know what to do with him,” 


he savsz 


“You ought to have went.in there. If he. can’t walk, open that. cut and See... 
if there's a piece fof aivapnely in there,” I said. : 
~-——““FTow do you know?” he said. 

“If there’s anything in there, the seep, juice, or corruption, runs out of it, 
we you know .w hatever is in there don’t belong i in'there.”’ 

“He sure has got somethin’ seepin’ down his ham plumb to the ground,” 
he said. , 

I said, ‘“There’s a piece of shrapnel in there then.” 4 

“Can vou get it out?” he said. 

“Well, of course [ can get it out,” -I said..““He'll die anyway if we don't.”. 
We went over there, laid that great big old horse down, looked like a moun- 
tain. Got a load of wheat straw from a a neighbor, spread it around in the 
> * yard, and had a harness you put on a horse to throw him. Just doubled his 
_legs ape andtroeHed him ver on-the-straw. He never kicked, he wastsick as he . 
could be. I took my knife and cut.in there, and brother, there come a quart 
ae..° of yellow cozeeption out. Had my big pot of water, four gallons, sterilized. I. 

poured Teall, over and in that cut. : ® 
Then I reached down i in there and there was a piece of old cast iron six 
or seven inchesedeep in the meat in ‘his ham. I pulled it out and washed that 

» hole out and sewed it up. from the top down, and left a drain hole—put a 
little piece of rubber in the bottom of it, out it off pretty short. Went back 
the next mornin’, put some linintent all over it, and he was using the leg. 


og 


There wasn’t no panes broke, but. this piece was in under his hipbone joint. 
He was lookin’ around, and I seen he was coming out of it, A started on 
a -backand “met the veterinary coming: i 
He said, “You! re done here, are you? How’s he doing?” 
I said, ‘‘He’s doing just wonderful.” , 
“TL went back with him and he said, “Well, he’s a’movip’ that leg.” 


a, __. 3. 
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I said, “Syre! ‘Uhere’s no bones broke, just inflammation struck him.” In 
--three weeks,-by-God,-he-was-pulling-the-water.cart.again._Neyer_ limped, no.. 


scar, nothin’. ps 


A 


When 7 got that shiapnel, a big shell blew up and a piece ‘stuck in my 


two. We were unloading ammunition, setting it up on the front Jine of the 
“trenches, and the boys|was in the trenches. ‘he gnemy was getting pretty 
weak by this time—they had~heen =knocked ince and- we ~ ~captured 
twenty-eight prisoners: They _Just surrendered. ne 


wv 


PE De nay 


he knowed my daddy. I talked to him for a while. He says, “I am gonna tell 


_to do it, There’s a great big water. pipe that.comes down through this valley, 
and it’s seven mile across. If that water pipe is hit, blowed up with a shell, 
this whole valley will be full of water fifty feet deep in less than two days. 


You fellows are up here on high ground, ane they're down that in that 
basin. The battle is over if you bust, that pipe.” 


=), that big eighteen-inch gun and: shot it in-the air and let those shells fall 
_ down and blow up about two or three acres of land, and on the third shot 
they hit tHe pipe. I heard the tin rattling. 1 was down there in town unload- 
ing shells when they hit it. You talk about water a’going in the air fifty feet, 
and just like coming out of a big gun barrel! I told Wo ; “We don’ ES have 


Head. W. Arland was right there with me. It killed him—cut him slap in 7 


~..One_night [when. they].came in.6n us, there was a captainn-there, and—- 


you something. Hf you want to: win this battle right quick, I'll tell you how 


He told me about where that pipe was and_we shot several shells < fee ; 


oes cbutthadFarrchour to Perot Or neres | oe re 
a We put the shells in the wagon and pulled out and by the time we got in 
the gap, it was about an hour later. I heard the shells jhit the water, but I 
couldn't see nothing—all smoke around there. ‘The next morning, I saw the 


Germans going in boats. 
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~ We was about three miles apart then and the water was still rising, but. | 
that captain had saidl-that after it got fifty feet deep, it goes out, that there” 
_wasatakedown here-that-aveuld- ‘holdattt “was-about eight mites across int 
ee davs. We went ahead and stacked arms, and they gave up. 
I stayed in Germany. until I got loose. “You: see, JD was mustard- gata 
oon and couldn’s. speak a word, and had: ‘that hole.in my head. I'd take drunk 
.__-Spells , and they wasn't ‘gonna let me. go. home. We had to have some guard 
‘duty ther e-~-a year or more before we could leave. So, they took us fel lows in ; 
nthe army of occupation. All those who'd work, put’em in there, - 
~ The mess hall was ‘a half mile across the peak from the barracks, but 
there wasi't much use in going there: there wasn't nothing to eat. Hardtack 


was.all you'd get. A cup of coffee once, in a while, and it wasn’t worth a 
darn. Couldn't drink it. And the water was no good, . eo ed 
i, -Finally,I-could get around pretty good! and my. voice come hack. That 

a had been the trouble—T. couldn't talk. We-had got gassed and four doc- 
tors] spraved our ‘throats. twice a day, every day for six weeks. That was the 
-» awfullest mess you ever. saw. [When that] mustard gas got in our lungs, we 
- lost our voices. We. met all kinds of doctors. If we hadn’t, we'd a’never been — , 
here’ now. And our hands, they was all sore, eracked- upytest my "hair, foe 

all out. Itd rot your teeth right out. [7 got two plates now. OSS its 8 

There: were lots ‘of lieutenants and, captains ‘there. Got the same ane .. 
Some of'em was in had ‘shape. The atmy. didn’t want to discharge them be- 
cause they knowed they'd have to give’em such a big pension. 

There was an. old. fellow-there from New York, Swanson——he, was my 
right- hand man. He was’a regimental supply sergeant. He'd check our stuff 
and-tell us where to put it, how much, and ween at. He and I.worked to- 

| gether, pretty “~well-all along. So he told me, “There isn’t but one way to get 
«Out Of this man’s army. “We'll die right here. We don’t get nothing to eat. I 
want to’ go home to New-York. I got a-wife there and two daughters of 

mine that’s married, and I ain't nev crs seen any of my grandchildren, and t 

want to*get out of here. 


ra SI tell | you- ‘what we can ao. I talked to t the major. He ‘says. he_c can 


sibuity for me from nowon.: : ~ 

[Phe men felt that the army didn’t want to send them back home until 

. Pos were either healthy or dead. That way, the army. wouldn't have to pay 
; f medicat.bills and pensions once the men did get home.) . a 

~But-thelaws-the-army has now wiltatthe chang edn less than ten years. 

/’ When all these laws are don€ away with, just as sure as twice two is four, if 

i you’re sixty-five *years) old, they'll pay you whether. you're a cripple ‘or 

se, __ whether you’ re sound, NG ‘ve fot a letter. from homie,and it said ghey know 

| What’s going on. We’ re not gonna stay in-the shape we're in now, We ce 


. 
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building up- Ww ere going home. ‘We won this war rand were going right MP 
“on out of Frere.” 


you aineh of what he. se ee (He was impolite oe He sat up there 
andhe said, “I-got gassed, too.’ . : 

And hé wasthere, sure enough. Got his horse killed. I saw his horse‘ lay- 
ing there and- tookl the saddle off of it and brought it back to the company, 
back in the pouring rain and almeést twenty-eight miles. Kept it down there, 
hid between my arms, ‘Took it to: region. headquarters and showed him his: 
saddle. 3 : : : 

He'd talk to us’ sane “as anybody ‘else, but ‘he ‘wak in the army for from 
now on. He didn’t want to go home. He didivt have anybody to go home 
to. So sure ‘nough, that’s what happened. Or Sergeant Swanson hit the nail 
on thé head, by gosh. 1 come on in home and when the pension started, I 


“got: mine: just the same as the rest of them did.. 


So the army said we could go home, but we Had to find our own boat 
and firg’i if ourselves. We had a hoatload, and atot- of-them. were wounded: 


oneal heregwas a boat they said we could use, but they was three big: boilers and 
“there was’ but one running Phev-told*us; “Ifyou ‘attfire-that-botter; well 


gly egyOu the coal and furnish food till you jand in Charleston [South Caro- 


= ‘said, ‘<Good enough.” 1 had. about three hundt red dgitare in my wallet, 


lig], and you're turned out to the mercy of the world.” 


and a whole lot more in my-gas mask and some in my shoes. I. went ahead 
and brought my pistol back. ‘There was. nobody to take it off me because I 
was ranked the same as a sergeant. “hey wash't hard on me. if didn’ t take, 
it. It was a forty-four, and when I come home,» sold it. ; 

“So we came back and. landed in. Charlestgm. They was a. big barracks 


there where they trainéd soldiers and kept’eni till they'd get a boatload at # 


time and send’emjover. We come back and stayed down there. ' They quar- 


antined:us for a ertain. time. It must have heen ten or re days we had — 
to stay and seé if anything broke out among the boys. They was lots of 


: _ smallpox. and_other disease over-there. And that gas——it'd* eat. _you. up like 


. ton the twenty-sixth of th of September. - i = 
—e oe ell, T finally” ‘got home. Dr. Hayes was Ss the ola family punted “and He 


cancer. You'd havé to get that’ stopped. . Bout’ half of us was turned“loose. 7 
We got on the train, and the other half stayed on a while jJonger. There 
was four or five that died on the ship on the way home: Had to sink’em. 
"The ride back was twenty-seven days. Eat ‘taters and Water. Got to Charles- 


said, “I'H tell vou. There ain’t but one way for you to do it [recov er). You 
was raised in the mountains. You just go ahead and shack on out, just like 
vou been a’doin’, Walk this fresh air out, and when you get, able to do any- 


C 


thing, I'd get vou a logging job or start something outside. Don, t:work in- 


e 
® 
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side; don't Gotuith the shop no more. Your lungs is weak; you: néed air. 

Your throat’s all blistered vet and vour lungs is 5 blistered. You got tofstay out, 

of that inside building.” z 

Bees Well, I piddled around there about dite days and felt pretty aged 
A Ae ent-ahead=and bought: me a-big voke of~steers. Paid a- ‘hundred ° and 
twenty- five dollars for it. And my brother-in- -law (he didn't go to’ the war, 
oo ausé-somethite was-wrong-with” hint) ca’ great big-ol thing, had a’saw>” 
es omill, but couldn't get nobody to help him run it and he couldit tam it by - 
himself, I said, “I'll furnish the logs, and you saw, and we'll go into lumber 

ei fifty-fifty."” Lumber was a’sellin’ to beat the anid after the war was over. 
_Everybody. was husy on one thing or another—building airplanes and stuff 
like that. So I went ahead and bought a hundred acres of timber from the’ 


government in Blue Valley, mostly white pine—that's what they wauten for’ | 


airplanes. Z 
Well, I went to work, there and hauled them logs., Skidded’ cm out with 
~~~ the cattle. T-needéd” five yokes so I went” ahead and “got five woke. 
Hooked’em toa tree--cut the limbs off and hauled’em. Then I'd ‘take a 
| power saw and saw'em into whatever they wanted. We shipped th¢ lumber. 
"We hauled it to Walhalla and put it on the’ train there. Put it on twelve by 
twelve sills thirty feet long, and just as straight as we had. We put.in as*high + 
as) twenty -four pieces. I-built that wagon—big old logging wagon. - 
ic After we cut all the timber round about there, they were hollerin’..for 
blacksmiths, here, there, and yonder, and Will Cleveland said, “Come right 
én here in thé shop, and work with me. Y You're re aigoed blacksmith.” ~~ 
I said, Yeah, but you “don't pay nothin’. You promise to pay, but you _ 
okt, youre w working ty brother, and you owe him five thousand dollars.” 
'. JT worked there about three months. I think I drew about a hundred and 
» Sixty dollars; and he owed me, by God, nearly five hundred more, And I 
thinks to myself, “Well, “goodbye.” So I went ahead and went to. raisin’ 
hogs, cattle, sheep, and goats, and got acquainted. with my, wife. 


a a ae 
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I knew her way before | went to the army. I saw her Sitting or? a locust 
log over there on Piney Knob. She was: maybe eighteen’ years old: My dad 


sate fe 


and I went fishing in that area. They lived down in Blue "Valley, There was. 
allskind of fishing’ and* hunting ¢ going on: there, and I. got a acquainted with 
‘her there. ; ; 

We married -in 1926, and We had two babies while we lived in North 
Carolina. (May was seven years old whert we left, aon. ‘Emily was the 


lbaliy. ) 
I bought out the Brow evs: about: two milés this side of where she 
liv ed, and I rented two. otherfarms. . *« : 


We fooled around in. there, Then here come, the seek fae in there, and 
when it came Thad SO much ‘cattle, so, “many hogs; F couldn't put them on 
-my land and keep’ em_alive. I had to have. that mast—thg big mountains in 
“there was covered in: mast and white clot er,and the hogs were doing fine, 
But then, ninety cénts a head if you want to grazg’em on the: open range. 


[government land, in_this case]. I couldn't pay. ninety cents ‘for six hundred. 
head of hogy with the rogues ‘and | rasc als stealing half of’em. I was just get- 
, ting enough out of thena to-do for Theat. ‘The cattle, ‘they [the government] | 


wouldn't ‘let therm go oO at all. They said that the cows ; would. browse the _ tim 


ber down, wouldn't let it-grew. . . _.; i nes eo aye 


_It.had beer burned every year, What was hee was great’ big and. the 
ground was. clean? You Goulds see NG eos) Yards dn: that forést. oe 


. for the hogs . cei 


get him bak he wanted, | mar ked 1 mine, but it didn’ t ‘do no fon If any-_ 
~ body elsé wanted one, he’ d go get him,” ‘hey’ 'd pick the, best ones, of course: 
Vd lose about twentvs five*but of a “hundged. We. stayed there tll the govern-’ 
“ment'closed us out. Why, there T was again. ; os & 


After the goveen ment closed me out, *I lworkéd some foe the Forest Serv- # 2 


‘ice, helped build that highway inte Highlands. Sharpened the steel and ran 
the hatnmer theré.:I stayed: there till.they run that road into Highlands, and 
“Bb made a little money. Then, I come onback--hortie, and \ imy.oldest sister 
come give the or ders all the’ time, and I didn’t like it.-She’said, “J don’t 
“want you to‘leave. You stay right here!” é 

_ I said, “How can. L make a living’ staylfte right_hete? I'vé got to have a... 


Ph 


~ decent job. I ain’t workin’ for n@gten cents an hour,” 

“I got tired of, being -hossed ‘around, ‘and I pic ked my y wife and: children ape 
oa we come to Rabun County. . : ” io: 
I paid the house rent.on a house for twelve, months, and J worked with 


ol man Tim Bell right i in the middle of Clayton. He had a good set of tool’. 
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- OF man Bell, he give me ‘two dollars an hour. Chis was around.’ 59, "99.) 
‘Two dollars to shoe’a mule, and 1 have shod aes ‘head a days-- 


Sata AE Ze ol? aman “Bell got-old,always-growling around; bowed up, and I 


said, “Mr. Bell, Pil tell you. I've put up with this here arguing and 
growling around, you collecting up that old trash and brfnging it in here, 
and ‘it costs more to fix it than a man can get out of it. nee Il you take for™ 


& 
your tools?” 


~--and bellyache around me, more money, more money. We’re all going to get... 
é : > Pe} 


“Well,” He said, “my faite has* been sick and ‘my son-in-law won’t work 
and my daughter i iS telling me I have to feed the whole bunch and pay thé 
doctorDills.” 

I said, “If that’s the way you blow your money and then you come up 


throwed out of this thing if you don’t pay the house rent.” 
“What?” he said. 7 
I said, “John “A. Wilson’s been here five times this week, and he said. he’ iT 
close the rai if he doesn’t get his money.” 
“Well,” man Bell said, “dadburn it, let me have twenty-five dollars 


-and-T']] ae there-and-cool him off.” ———---- cS me pe 


 Ppulled twenty-five dollars out of my pocket and give it to him: He went 
down there and cqoled him down a little. It wasn’t more than three or four 
days, he got ona drunk: eame up to me, and wanted the rest, fifteen dollars 
more. He paid forty dolfaars a month. 


; ‘There was a. building and a big lot out front—wagons, saick bodies, and ~ 


stuff 1 an | there, “everything i in the world a man could think of, we fixed it. 


chin: He'd take it apa ~ I could-get to it and fix it, then he'd put it back. 
Finally, one mornin’. { said, ‘‘Mr. Bell, I’m gonna leave you,” 
“Why, dadburn, you ¢an'tleave !-he-said. Same EFS aaa 


i" 


4 


: ‘wants’ em, and I'll buy’em from you.’ ri 


I said, “I’m going to. I’ve got a set of tools at the house ioued up, every- 
‘thing that IJ need, and I’m going to move it right over here by.Bob Hamby’s 
place and go to work. And when , do, there ain’t nobody in my way. I’ve 
got it all and I’m. going io keep it.’ ; - 

-He sa “You can't: do that. All those tools} here! -I can't handle ’ em no 
“rhore.’ gen 


I saidy=T'll buy your tools. | com need’em, but | know a man “that 


Fie 


~ He said, “What would you give for’ em?” 


Lh pete foes fa 


7. said, “tll give you five hundred for what foot You g got, and the forge. I” 


«can shoe forty head a‘day, and it takes two ropes aid ariotiee man_and my- 
self; amd can shoe any hhorse that’s ever been borm I can make eighty dol- 


lars [a day). And "ak am I getting? Making teh collar a day, | by 


gosh, and that’ s all! I can make eighty: dollars a a day a as. LASY Pre 
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“Well,” he says, “iF you're gonna leave me.” 

I said, “Certainly i'm gonna leave’ you.’ 

He said, “You give me five hundred dollars, 208 Pil step off. Take the 
building, and you.and John Wilson can fight it out.’ 


=) T are ‘We won't have no fight. I'll just write him a check and go to . 


» work.” AndIdid.  - 
So he took the ‘five hundred dollars. He lived, Sheu ‘eighteen more 
» ..months. He fell and broke his hip and they took him to Greenville, South 
r Carolina, and he never did get up no more. I went to see him at Long 
“Creek j just before he died. He was.an awful wicked fellow. He, was mean, he 
cussed; and ‘he died. * 


- Well, I worked there, and I made my hig money theré. | hired as high as - 


; five and six boys. My friends all helped me out. I stayed there about twenty 

i) oe - years. I-was right there with a great big- building—fifty feet wide, one hun- 

. . dred: feet long. That’s where I built all the wagons and Shod as high as a 
_.. hundred head.of.hotses-aday + -- 


Another thing—-I. had five camps shat had’ sity head of saddle 
Wess -apiecé, and I’d go around and shoe them, drive around, in a truck. 


fourteen years. Ake 


One. man, C. W. Smith, a rich man, had base head of horses and _ said, 


“Will, I don’t want to be fooling with those horses. You go ahead and shoe 
them and watch their feet, I’m gonna turn it all over to you, and then when 
the camp closes, you write me a dun and I’ ll send you_a.cheek* 


Well, he was a great big-old-felow and worth ‘about half.a million dollars _ 


anyhow, and I said to myself, ‘ “That's all right, Ill do it.” 
Well, I went ahead and took the job. He had about forty head of horses _ 
' —-ever-there, and-some of them was durn mean. Sam Hill and I would=go 


over there ev ery two weeks and check the shoes, but they had small children t 


and didn’t ride too hard. When fall came, the camp closed and I sent him a 
» bill. T figured two hundred and sixty-eight dollars. I saw it the other. day in 
the book. It’s still on the book. I wrote him a note and J heard thd camp 


~ We'd make no less than eighty dollars a day. I had thes shop in Clayton. 7 


aa 
ae 


r 


was closed, and how much he owed me. The check never came. I went over | 


there. Lil, his oldest daughter, was there. She said, “Why, the old man’s 
mighty feeble.” 
And she said, “‘Ain’t that an awful price?” 


= what the price is.’ 5 
“Tl tell him,” she said. 
Weil, I never heared nothin’ no more, and I. went ahead and turned it. 
over to Jog Davis for. collection. ‘He went over there and told them if they.- 
—y--—didn’t pay the bill he was going to sell one of their ee in front of the 


| 
| 
souk 


_ 


~ [said, “Don’t TyeAHOn the price. Figure it for yourself, then y you’ 1] Aeaow ae 


/ 
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‘courthouse for cash. He told them he'd get fo tHZoellner what they 
owed him. So Smith wrote me.a.check, and the darn.thing was-bad. The 
bank wouldn't cash it. He drawed all his money out of the Clayton bani 
when the camp closed. Sg. I showed Joe ae is the check. I said,: “It's no 

7 good.” - 

He said, “Let me have that check.” Davis went in there, brought me my 

—...money,-and he-had to pay Joe Davis a hundred and fifty dollars, by God, 

for-his trouble. The next year Lil Smith. come.to the shop. I saw her coming 


aCe 


and [said to myself, “here, she comes. ine old man died out, now she’s 
gonna take over. It’s Lil Smith’s camp now.’ 
* gohe come on im there. “Will, will you shoe some horses on Warwoman. 
cc Theyéve been workin’ as old farm horses, and they are down i the quick. 
& ‘Lhey can't go. We neéd somehody. to go overithere and shoe’em.’ 
I says, “Miss Smith, I don’t fool no more with you all. Your daddy done 
me.so darn dirty and I don’t want.‘no more trouble. I ain't got time to be 
bethered that way. You get old Fred Turpin_over-there, ans a_horse man. ~~ »—-— 
| Get him to shoe them horses.” 
She’said, “Oh, he don’t know what we want, We want poceny. that 
knows how to get a horse on the road and go.’ : 
“Get vou somebody else,” I sai “I m teh over there. I don’t want 
to hear from none ‘of your other folks. I went to your brother and told him 


« 
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what his daddy done. He said that his daddy's and his lbusinesses were two 
separate things, and that they,didn’t pay each other's debts. He told me that 
if I wanted the money, to go somewhere else. That's what Frank told me: A * 
man talks that way to me, I don’t want. nothin’ to do with the whole fam- 
aye ; ; 

Well, I'll tell you. I’ve hammered in the shop since I was six years old, 
and I worked: with other blacksmiths, older people like Ransom Brown. He 
was a really good blacksmith. He’d been to a blacksmith school, And: when 
he died, I bought his tools. And I went to blacksmithing. The rest of [my 
equipment} I got from other people. My brother hammered, by gosh, be- 
fore I was able to hanimer. Carl’s older than I am. He hammered two years 
before I started. ‘'hen when I bought Ransom Brown's tools, 1 put Carl out, 
of business. I bought two or three blacksmith books [that] tells how to 
weld. = - 7 . 

Y’see, there’s all kinds of steel. Swedish steel is the hardest steel to temper, 
and cuts anything. And there's nobody could temper that Swedish steel. I'll 
‘break or shatter. You can’t use rainwater. You can't use stale water, It’s got > + 
to be water that comes out of the mountain in a small stream. Then dip it 
“on up and use it. If you don’t, it just won’t hold. I learned that just by ex- 

' perimenting. That's ally, . 


Later I moved my shop over there at the house. I worked there about six 
years, ; 


Then I went in with the Forest Service. They was building roads and # 
they needed somebody to sharpen steel. D. C. Robbins was the supervisor. 
We finished that road from Clayton to Pine Mountain. Then we went over 
to Rock Creek and did that road.up where them two fish pools are. ‘lhat’s a 
beautiful country out on Rock Creek there in Hiawassee. 1 worked over 


io. Will working ' 
at his forge. Some metals y 
heating there require con- } 
stant attention. i 


there two years. Stayed right there on the bank of the creek arid eat fish. 
Boy, them was the most speckled trout I ever saw in my life. Pd go out and 
fish about a hour and have a hundred pounds. Then on Sunday, there'd be 
fifteen or twenty people : come to see you, | and we’d have:a fish fry. We had 
a time there! > : 

The gov ernment used to contract to have these roads built. When Ritter 
“Lumber Company come, I put in twelve years with them. Worked out 
$47, oo, and the government got._halfof it ‘They. got forty. dallars_a.month aay 
out of my bay. When T was with -Ritter, I made more money there than 
anywhere. It’s been twelve years ago when I quit. I ain’t beén workin’ regu- 
lar after 1 broke my hip. I, went deer huntir’ and rolled. off a rock cliff, by 
zosh, broke my hip. I can_still-hammer, but not like I'd been a’doin’. I 
couldn't sheé-ahorsé’no more. ‘hat was the quickest money in the world. 


& | 
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With the Ritter Lumber Company, we had seventy -two men}; started 
with ten head of horses, fine teams. We went. to Coleman River first thing. 
They didn't have no/spreads for the horses; the harness wasn’t fixed. OV 

man Ritter had me i make a bunch of spreads and fix the hartfess. These ___.. 
horses that they brought in from West Virginia, they was old, couldn't 
_stand up. in these mountains here, I said, a re gonna have to get some- 


_thing younger=-.--— ~~" 4 


*He said, “I can't find nathin® that’ s trained.” 

So I said, “Get the young horses.” ~~ TE Ea eee 
So he come in here with seven teams of young horses. then was harness 
broke, and halter broke, but nobody had ached their feet. I got them 
stocks that. had belonged tool’ man Bell, and took them over to Coleman 
River and put them up,-and-them horses tore them stocks all to pieces, and 
edt on out alive, and I said, “Well, there'll never be another one put in 

them ‘damn things.” | . 


I throwed the stocks away, aad went and got me a hig old abut fellow ... 


from West Virginia who had fooled with horses all his life, and two ropes, 
and we went to work. Id just rope’em, by -gosh, they'd falls and Ud 
~ leavecem layin’ right there till they got the.shoes on. . . 

You. take a horse and lay him down and tie him, wher che can’t get up, 


~ you can imagine about the ‘second time you-piek~ -his-foot “Up, he won't kick. 


-T've had*éifi t6 bellow so you could héar’em two miles, layin’ and Hellowin’ 
on the ground. ‘Thought they’ s going to dic. They'd. never forget such as 
that, ‘Then they'd come qut there and pick their feet up just as easy. We 
-tied-a rope.on cach leg, and they. couldn’t do a thing, and get a man to sit © 
on their head. . . 
_ We logged that whole country plumb on into Hiawassee, to Wayah Bald, 
up on Jones Creek, Slick Shoulder, then we went in and logged up the 
[Chattooga] River to Highlands.. Took those horses plumb up there; cut 
the trees down, the tops out, and gone from here. Them teams weighed 
three thousand pounds. Their feet were six to eight inches [in diameter]. 
-We-had. an old drunkard: with us, OL man Ritter thought there was 
beds but him, and he was nothin’ but a damned old drunk. I didn't like 
him, hut there was a certain amount of stuff J had to’ do for hirr-that. was 


necessary. ] knew he wouldn't make it long; he laid around drunk. When 
* we got through with this one job, we went to Blue Valley. Ol’ man Dennis 
—-. --was the supervisor-of the horses,-and come out to me and said, -‘Zoelner, 


we're gonna move. We're going to Blue Valley.- You know ue country. 
‘hey told me you stayed up there and fished for years and years.’ 

I said, “Yeah, I knowed the country before I come to Rabun. Who all is 
goin’ ?” 

He said, “Well, about the same crowd.” 
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BE said, * ‘Is G. R. [the drunk] going?” 
He said, “Yeah! _ ‘ 
_ T sald, “Well, ’'m not goin’. I’ve seen the old drank just as long as J want 
to. I'd go ahead and cook-a-nice mess of dinner when all the company was 
out on Saturdays and Sundays, and he'd come in there and drink the gravy 
i off my soup, and there was the pot dry and scorched, and him a’layin’ in 
hed drunk. I oom t want to see him no more, and I don’t want to hear from 
os him no m re. aa 
=e aime ~He said; Well; who-is- going to. takescare: of the. horses?’ 
I “Said EY ou don't need no damn horses. You're crazy as the’ dickens 
using Ahese horses.when you can |i a these cats [bulldozers],.-One cat will 
logs much as four teams of horseg wall.” = 
“Well,” he said, “I'd never though about that. Have you seen any ‘og 
gin” done with these cats?” 
-I said, “Sure. All these boys around © layton knows what a “cat will do. 
Two cats will run that mill up there and pile the logs up so you can’t see the 
_mill.” ; ! goers Je 
He said, “I’m going to talk to.the old man a little bit about that.” 
* T said, “There’s a -man that: knows what he’s doin’ when he hits fails 
woods, He don't talk much, ‘but when he talks, they’s business behind it.’ 
_ He said, “That's the man Mo come up here and told me to get you to. 
shee those horses. I know him. He said. you’d shoe a horse or kill him. And 
__hot-kill-him by ‘beatin’ 6i him either, He'd kick-tilt he-died-If you go-ahead 
~~and_go over there, we'll need you to fix the riggin’ on the cat. I. got to have 


— 


a. 


~ you anyway. If you'll go, I don’t need G. R.” ma ioe 
‘ ’ Tsaid, “That's w erful. sean a ne ee 
"We went on ae a meeting at the bridge. Wilson Curtis 
— was kind of a supervisor over the whole thing. nd T couldn't stand. him. 


‘He told me, “I'd-fire you.if you was a maivof mine.” : 

I said, “Yes, I’m durn glad I ain’t. You ain}t.gor sense enough to be a_ 
super over me.” All the West Virginia boys bought stock ir Ritter Lumber 
Company. They was all there, and we was all there with some good loggin’ 
men from hack in, Shootin’ Creek and Rabun’s Fort. We all met therd to see 
who goes and whe don’t, and what they need and what they're gonna have 


todo: 7) 2! Fe | | 
Wilson Gurtis -was.a union man: ““‘When you are on tie job, I-don’t care 
° if you "strike one damn lick. Hf you: were, there at eight o’¢lock, and there’ at 


quitting time, you are pad by Ritter. Lumber Company, whether you 
picked up a tool or not.’ } 
We got to talkin’, who we needed and sia we didn't need. Daniels asked 
Bill, ie do you think Will would do if Tuz to turn him loose in these 
woods” : . a En - 


.. use. the old Three .State ° 


_ contract the timber cutting.’ 


i 
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Bill said, “He'd: jog it, that’s what he'd do. And he’ d hull you a damn 


-road, big boy. [It won't. be W ilson Curtis going around there with a hoe, 
‘having sixteen boys diggin’ the banks down with a hoe. Youll never fired 


yo 


nobody to take W ‘ill’ place!” : e 

I never said a darn word. Sat. Deed there. He said, “Now, what did you 
pay for this road here? Wilson Curtis worked three months on two miles of 
road, and there wasn’t but one darn little rock ta shoot there. You' know it 


“wasn't a big rock. Worked three months. Will would have had the whole 


twenty mile road built in threé months.” 

~ Daniels said, ‘What about the shop work?” 

Bill said, “Hell, he runs that shop, alwavs got stuff ahedd, and-he keeper it 
that wav. He don’t never let it get down. All the trouble is, keep the, rogues, 
out of the shop, don't let them steal the stuff that he’s got made.” Old Wil- 
son, he was walking the floor, back and forth. - 

Daniels said, ““VYomorrow is Wednesday. In the morning, I want Will to 
get his boys he's been running with. The cat boys will have to get to where 


we re camped. Re an ww 
I said, “I don't ‘know but one real cat awain, ‘and I don’t know whether 
you'd like him or not--Wayne “Smit “Best logger in the woods, but. he. 


“wort take:no bossing. Only way you can do with him is in the morning 


when you get out, before you go to work, tell him what you want him to do 


» and leavechim alone. If you meet hin in the. woods and change your ‘mind, 


he’s going to call off-the cat and go home. He's independent.” 

Daniels said, “We won't‘ have nothin’. to’'do with the cat. Charlie Curtis 
(Wilson's brother ) you arfd him gets along fine, but you and Wilson don’t 
make it at all, so [m going to Jet Charlie be with you, and you look after 
the road. ‘Vell Charlic 


w to mark the cat roads. You was raised in here-— 
umber Company skid roads. [They had logged 
that area when Will was very small.) You and Charlie see that we get the. 
logs out, and the Smith boys\s going to do the timber cutting..’m going to 


They were] good boys, too. Nhey cut the, trees down, trimmed it off, and 
cut the top out. That's all they dane, The cats would go up there, hook to 
it, bring it right“on in. Where the h¥rses cba t pull it at all, the cat could 
walksright on with it. 

So I went on, the road. We moved the shop in there, tore the one down at 
Coleman River, hauled it over there anid put it up at night, so I'd have the 


__ tools covered up and locked up. I had mown tools. 


G. R., he come over there and said, “How-was.it that I got kicked out?” 
“Just. becausé T said you didn't do a an thing but drink liquor,” I 


“said. “You done it ‘yourself. Going in the kitchen and spoiling my cooking, 


not feeding the horses you're supposed to feed’ I got up at five o’clock and 
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fed your horses, and what did I get out of it? Offer ed me an old drink of 
rotten liquor, that’s alll.” : 


We went to work, and Vil. fell: you ahout the twenty mule road. See one 


worked three months.on two miles of the road. There wasn’t a foot of it 
ready to haul on. It-was all tore to pieces, not smoothed off, notditch above, 
a rock maybe in the middle of the road. Daniels said, “You go in there and 
“get any amount of men you wants 

I said, “I don’t want bat six.’ 

“What? Loggin’ a band mill with six men?” Daniels said. 

I said, “We're not loggin’ no mill yet. We're getting ready to log it. “‘Vhere 
are enough layin’ bythe side of the road to do you whenev er you need. logs. 
When you need logs, send your truc ks over here. I'll See they ll be loaded.” 

I got Fred Henry there to load’em, He was an old friend of mine. There 
wag old ‘led Bates, Fred Dryman, Roy Foster, and C tharlie Bingham, one of - 
the finest cat drivers there was. We all messed up together, and I told the 
boys, “Now, I've got to fix this road so they can haul ghe logs to the mill. It’ 
doesn’t make no difference how many logs we've got on the road, if they 
can't get to’em, the mill will go out. [jl see about the road, and you: go 
ahead up there and « cut up Persimmon Ridge. Cut all that timber up 
there.” , ; ¢ | = . 
Roy Foster and his buddy. took.a cat apiec went up.there. ‘They 
. snaked the logs down to.a bend in the road, a nce place for loading. 


That mill was in awful shape. Them old unidn men who'd been in.theré 
*t walk in there, ‘couldn’: 
drive a truck in it, I told ol? man Hoyt, “You fix the mill. yard-and we'll - 
give } you some logs.” 

OY man Hoyt said, ‘‘He’s talkin’ business, boys. We got to do business 
with him, We can’t turn a man down like that. There are five mntiton feet 
to come out of them mountains, and we "ve got to saw it as it comes.’ 

I worked one week on the road that Wilson had messed up, and creek- 
graveled it. I had four dump trunks and six good boys, and we had the 
prettiest creek gravel that-you ever laid your eyes‘on, and a big gasoline-pow- 


had logs scattered around everywhere. You, coul 


ered shovel to load the trucks with. By gosh, Saturday night come, ol’ man 
Hoyt and Dedman went in there with a big fine automobile riding on that 
gravel road, It was just like a sheet. Hoyt said, “Boys, | would have never 
thought a man could get a road like that in this country uy ‘that little time.’ 
‘Thad six, boys. We worked though; I'll tell you that. 4 “ 
We broke several, couplings skidding logs. They were overloaded a little 


bit, and’I had to fix them in the shop at night. In rainy weather I could do-.~ 


~ a lot of work in the shop; and I was usually ahead. There were about™ 
seventy-five axes that had to be handled once in a while. But we got along 
fine. -- r i er 


ee? Xe cle it ony En bas = 


a __thing Weighed over five tons. And it went plumb into Whiteside Cove when 
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‘Then ol’sman Ritter died, and ol’ man Dedman was old, and ol? aan 
_ Hoyt} was a big stockholder in the Ritter Lumber Company and he wanted 
his myoney. Georgia Pacific wanted to buy Ritter. | was ready to retire; I 

was seventy-eight years old. So we all got together, and Georgia Pacific went 
: ahead , and bought it, but there‘was a road to build back in Horse Cove—_ 
twenty 2two- thousandsddllar road. And ol maui Hoyt and ol’ man Dedman 
said that they: couldn’t leave until they built that road, *“The’ government 
; “would sue us if we don’t build-the rodd/Because‘it was in the contract.” 

There was a. jot of [dynamite] shooting to be done over there. They, had 
twenty days to get started on that road. I'd retired. I didn’t want nothing: 10 Pe ee 
do with it. I said, ‘If you think I can 't build, it, you're just out of youy head. a 
if nobody wants it and can’t ‘build it, by God, I can’ show you how to io 
it.” a Pea 

So, ol’. man Fieve saidy “OV man Daniel told me that that road had to go 


through here, and in a hurry. Pied can't finda soul that wants to get in that 
country. 


aoa 


T said, ‘By God, I’ I maile you an offer, And that’s. all if will Mor 

Ol man Hoyt ‘said, “Pull it loose. | want to hear it.’ 

I said, “You give me the cats. You've got.the dynamite over there, five 
“ton in that house over there>t want-two-cats—Wayne Smith is gonna drive 
one and Roy Foster is gonna eave the dy namite outfit. I need a man to pull 
my compressor where I need it.’ 

It was the-rockiest country, but the rock was ett They didn’t know it. - i vs 
Man could just drill it to beat the barid. F.D. was my main buddy, big as a . 
mountain, and brother, he wouldn't put out unless I was around there. He 
_ wouldn't run a jackhammer unless ‘I was in seeing distance to save his life. 

_ He was a little bit off. I tell you I ‘got some work out of him that ten other. 

| men wouldn’t have-done. One time there was a big rock in the road, and'he 
says, “I believe I can turn him over without the dozer.” It was about a 
half mile down the road. He went over there and he rotled that rock. That” 


bitty 
se" 


he turned it over. I never seen the likein- my life.” : re 

He said, “We're building roads now, ain’t we?” ” 

Hoyt said, “Can you build it in three months?” 

I said, “What are you talkin’ about? I won t be over there more than 
fifty days.” * 
ae said, “A four-mile road thasugh these mountains? It'll take you a 

year.’ . 

I said, “Bring that dozer over here.”’_And_we all-got™ organized and sorne- 7 . 
_.body had-put-in-a” “concrete bridge, had to have it there to’ get logs a across, _ : 
“and it was way too high up in the.air. $0 I had to shoot the darn thing out 
and put in another bridge. We cone it. I hired a: friend of mine with. a. ‘con- 


it 
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crete mixer and his crew, and I paid him out of my own valicfe We had to 
wait twenty days: before we could get over it, but we wasn't | hear to it no- 
-- how. Had a lot of shootin’ to do on the road before we got there. I told him 
pow 7 Dd-be sure I let it set up before we drove them big cats over it. 

"ae “We had,our camp right with us—two buildings, a big kitchen, and sleep- 
4 “ing quarters. When we got off a mile away, we'd hook to’ ‘em, pull’em back 
. to us. Had some of the best water over there Y ever had. We got along just 
“wonderful, We-ate lots of wild nieat. I'd go hunthig at quitting time, and I 

“come dn with some of the finest pheasant you every looked at. 
Tilson came over there. He | 
th: and Is over there with 


We: went on through there, at sixty days. Ol ¥ 
y sid, “I'm not working with Ritter’s no more, W 
«my litle union. We're a’cleanin’ up—they’ve gdt property over there, and 


| I’m takin’ care of it. 1 wanted to see what you} done while you was over 

me ~ here. ‘Vhey tel me it’s sixty days you've been over here, and there's a lot of 

oe road built. Can I drive through?” : 

ae I says, “Why, sure! It’s all ready exc ept for the aiect on the upper side to 
channel the water cgming down, the mountain.’ ’ By God, he drove to the , 
other end, come on back. 4 - 

He says, “I got to give it to you. You're the best man I ever seen in the 


‘woods all around. Coals boys.’ Gone. 


Fhe job with Ritter, gave Will numerous opportunities to hunt—on ‘his 
. own and with friends. ir he penowing are hunting tales Will entertained us 
- with during our interviews. A : mY i et se 
fi 1, : . : 
fOnce a bear got after me.} I got in a cay e tight here in Blue Valley. T . 
went into the cave aid the bear got around and got. in front of the cave 
with me.’ Wouldn't let me out. It was called’ Billingsley: Cave. It’s ‘right on . 
the river over here, just abové Pine Mountain up the river there. Dhad“a lit- 
tle:ol’ cougar dog—I forget the name of it. We. went in the cave because ae 
. got so cold and I thought it was sheltered a little bit there. I'd. been hungin’ Se 


and fishin’ round about there, and it got late. | thought: I'd warm up a little 


before I started across the mountains. It’s about tens miles: from there ‘to 
where I had to go. And I had a knapsack full of grub, ‘so I ome I'd eat a 
bit and start again. ie i 
That day and time we had dashes a efbide light. So, I knowdd pay 
make it, and I knowed the country anyhow. Well, I went on in theye and 
that damned bear got in front.of me. I couldn't get out. The hole in front: 
wasn’t jut about ten feet sqtiare. In behind is thirty, forty feet. / Room: 
enough: “by gosh, to put ten,.fifteen“head of cattle in there, after you get in, 
there. And I w mated to get out of there, and he wouldn’t let me. I jist ‘sorta | 
rocked him with rocks and stuff, and kept on throwin’ till finally I hit him in 


. the nose with a big rock and knocked one of his eyes out, and he left. ‘When | = yg 
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he left, I went. on out, and the funniest thing was, -I didn’t have my main 
gun—I just had a pistol. I didn’t have but aliout seven or eight shells, and 
I didn’t want to shoot until I absolutely had to. 
After | got ‘on out, he was right around the bend, The little ol’ dog went 
~ after him. That little ol dog was mean. He had a “Vittle Hull inshim or some- 
thing. He was as mean as he could be, but he wouldn't bark. Went in there: 
and he must've nipped him. When J got out in front of the cave, by gosh, 
he was standing right there next to the river, and I took my pistol on®up. AL 
~ knew Iehit him, but I didn’t know where.) When I hit him, he jumped in 
~ the river and went on down the river and went back on out, and the little 
ol’ dog went down by the side of thé riv er, As the beag went up the hill, the 
- little off dog cut him off. And by goshy-that bear ran off. I don't know 
where they w ent. He wouldn't hark, and I couldn't ramble around there. I 
waited some, and when I come on back out into the road, I said, “I hate to” 
 leave’em, but [ can’t afford to run around them mountains at night.” 
It was in the spring of the year, too. Rattlesnakes was out, and plenty 
of em in there. So I thinks to myself, My ‘year might’ a killed him, can't 
tell.” : 5 | 
So J followed the oad and a mearly to/ the farm where I was‘staying. I -' 
got to the gate and it had a weight on it. [The dof would] take his paw 
and push it on over and run through, and [ already had the gate closed. I 
thinks to myself, “It was either the [gate walker] or the dog: Wasn't 
.. nobody else over here.” _ : 

. {He'd come home by himself], but the bear'd hit him. It tore a great big 
piece out on the top of his shoulder. He was Hopping G on three legs. I took 
him in and doctored hini. 3 ; 

Next morning, thé Watson boys came ‘in. They'd heen over in at Hale” 
Ridge” with “Toni K&th making liquor. I was afraid of'em. I had plenty to 
drink, but I just wouldn’t fool with’em, They'd get on the drunk and get 7 

arrested. They'd tell everything they knowed. So-I wouldn't fool with’em. 
T hey offered meé a drink, but I didn’t take it. I knowed who made it: And I 
didn’t need it no-how. I had some better. 

[I told them about the bear, and one of them eaidh “Let's just ‘load up — 
our stuff and go over there and see: what’s going on. I’d just love to have a 


cub bear.’ 
I said, “It'd be nice if I had a cub.” 
He said, “Well, come over there.” | 


We went on over around abput [where the cave was], and (if we’d had a 
dog, we'd had some real luck. But we ididn’t' have no dogs. ly little dog 
had got crippled by the bear jugt before that. I didn’t take him. 

We found where the bear hdd the cubs. The cubs was out somewheres in 


the woods. They was big cnougg to live, follow [their mother}. We found 


%& 
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where they went across an old Beane down fier at ie creek, and the-lit- 


tle ol’ cubs niust have been about the- size of a big house cat. We couldn’t 
find’em. = ; 
I must have got that 6F sow bear. I think she was hurt, because she 


looked like she was hopping on. three legs after | shot her that night. if 


Since we didn’t have no dogs, we | decided to get some bear dogs and 


-come back the next night. 


Well; the Bext night come and we went over there, and they had two 
Bear dogs, sure €nough. ‘Lhe ol’ sow bear came right on into me. I couldn’t 
run and rope the cubs thén, I had to’! shoot her----just blowed ‘her ‘head off. 
Then the dogs left her and went right straight to the cubs. I heard the cubs 
a’squawlin’ and-by gosh, it was too: late when we got there. ‘them dogs 
killed ail three of them cubs ; 

So, we got the three cubs and the old bear. They was all dead. That ol 
bear was poor,’ Lord, how poor she was! I thought she was starving to 
death. 2 | 


# 


I went on a big fox hunt one time with Bill McKurty and George 


‘Roland, Bill was from Mexico and George was from Texas. There was a 


pair now, let me tell you! 

They, were raised in the mountains and the woods, and didn’t have no 
people or nothin’. So they went from coast’to coast, from creek to creek, by 
God, and they had forty dogs. They hadi fox dogs, bear dogs, coon dogs, 
and hog dogs. They come down to the Brown place when | frst moved in 
Blue Vall ey. They wanted to spend a ‘vWeek with me. I'd met’em before. 
That was before 1 was married. | | 

I.- told’ em, ia lots of g game in these mountains. It’s rough, but I 
know ¥ A li the country.’ 

They said, “We want to have a real fox race tonight. Where c can we have 
i” | 

I said, “Right on top of Pig Pen [Gap]. They’s atbunch of red foxes up 
there. Some of'em’s old,,some of’em’s young, pe pangte just cleanin’ up 
with the pigs. They've just eat every pig I've She 

‘Lhey said, “We'll get’em then.” : 

‘Bhey had six of the prettiest: dogs you ever looked at. (They didn’t travel 
around with all, of them forty..dogs. They took the dogs of whatever they 
was hunygg.) “Uhey had a big old rig for goin’ in the mountains, and they 
even had a ioldin’ boat. So I took’em on top of Pig Pen. Pag 

‘They wotildn’t get drunk, but they liked a little drink. I was makin’ a lit- 
tlethen. I] had some inea gallon keg up by the Gibson Gap, and‘I got some. 

Bill said, “Let me taste that stuff. I bet you made that.” 

I never spoke. 


2. 
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He ea “Did you?” Se 

ra | said, “} did.” Well, I had to make a living. Had five inde ‘bushels of 
corn,.and couldn’t séll it. P'didn’t have no road,}couldn’t get.it out of there. 
And the hogs—there was big mast in the woodsj—they wouldn't dat corn, so 


I just went ahead and put in a sweet mash run. 


He said, “It’s green then. Let me have it. 

He tried some and said, “Hey, George, I want you to taste this, Tl tell. 
vou, you can't quit!” 

‘T said, “Now, boys, be careful. You're going to get drunk on that. It's. 

> powerful. We want to hae a fox chase. Just t¢ ike a light swig, and now and 

then take another. Don’t overdo it, because T faint able to carry you out of 
here, and it might come a little storm and [| don't want you to get wet.” 

“Oh,” they said, “we'll take care of all that.” a” 

So we took a swig of-it. He said, “Tl tell you, BM, I'm gonna have to 


take a little of that to my friends. ‘He asked me, ‘“SHow much of. that you * 


got, Will?” 
‘ Als said, “We'll find something big enough. to take alorig. <2 
He said, “I'll tell you that heats everything I scver. saw. 


ae sipping a little along anyhow that day and time. I'd take three or four 
drinks a day, then go on about-my business. 


So we went on up there and there was the pretticst ce place to lay. 
down. | got up there and they built up a, little smoke [fire] in the middle 
there. The dogs wouldn't go! “They wouldn't go out and hunt.: 

a says, ‘“These dogs don’t know the country.” 


‘i 


Bill saysJ ‘When they find a fox, they're a’ goin’: ge hs 


But I took a little swig, too, to show him that it wasn’t: poorly [made]. I | 


2 
‘ 


I says, “We'll find a fox before ten more minutes, because. there’ s.a fox .. 


trail comes. tight straight out of Stony Mouatain right up that ridge there, 
_ and it goes through Chastain’s place. And right into this area here where 
the pigs is. That’s what they’re workin’ on—them little pigs.” 
| So, in five or'six minutes, he said, “T here's a fox!” And brother, that fox 
asn't bothered {about dogs or people] way out in no-man’s land where we 
were. People wasn’t -huntin’ there much. So all six of them dogs, they 
brgught that fox right i in between us, ten feet from the-fire. He was as big as 
a ollie dog, a blood-red fox. Them dogs was about ten feet behind him. I 


ee thing down. Finally it hushed. Bill said, “What happens now?” 
I said, “‘T believe they caught him.” a 
Bill says, “You think $0?” Pee 
“Yes, they run too hard and he run so fast he couldn't see he was a ‘going. 
The dogs was too close to him, and he just got hung off somewhere and the 
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tell you, it kept up for an hour. And never lost a dog! Tore brush, bushes 
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dogs was eyeihg him. I] heard | a fight a little while 260 but I thought it was’ 


a dog fight.” — . 
~@ : . 
WY here was it at?” Bb oe “a 


as says, “Well, right: next to the fod, where we come fr om, right on dow 


the trail to the left, and that’s where I heard’em fighting.” 
So I pulled out and they followed me up there and I got.down there, lis- 
tening. I heard’em down there in the cove. I saysy “I believe [the dogs] 


did catchim. | hear’em all’ brawling around down there, growling at each. 


other.” : 


-We went down there and there was the fox, Vhey tore him ee ‘One of 


those of boys wanted the fox to mount. 


"TD says, ° a ell, we not just s skin him and let [the taxidermist] mount him 


% 


that way?” ’ 

He asked me if Id fix” the fox. I knowed exactly what he wanted, He 
vanted the head left on him, just wanted him skinned and his féet left. I 
just cut his feet bone off under ‘there and kept his original feet. The taxider- 


_mists can’t make’em right. I skinned hii in a few minttes and wadded. him 


“up and: stuck him in my knapsack. He weighed about five, six pounds. 
Prettiest tail you ever looked at, and it wass show.white. Just as white as cot- 
ton, it was! : ete 

The boys wasn’t Suite satisfied. So we went back the next night. We 


‘started there, but when we got to the Gibsons’ yard, the dogs stopped in the 


road and separated: two, three went one way, four ‘went one way, and two, 
three went another way? I says, “Without a ‘chance, that’ s the kittens they're 


running out.” ( ‘Cause’ it looked like the fox they got the night before had 


been sucklin’.) “ z 
George said, “What do they do?” 


I ‘said, They usually run in a hollow ‘tree er some place like that, a: 


‘sinkhole; maybe.” : oO : 
“Get uP before the dogs catch’em!”’ he says. 


a) 


J says, “No, one’ll run till he gets caught.” 
So it wasn’t but a few minutes. I said, “Wasn't that a a tree dog down 
there?” = 


wheres.” 
We went on down in die old field: ali the wet McCall field. ‘There was 
a great big old chestnut log there, arid that’s where [the kittens} 
were—went up in that log, way up, and..the dogs couldn't get to’em. It 
was too small. . : 4% , 
I said, ““Vhere’s nothin’ to do but: stick a sata in there and see about. 


y 


where he is and then cut.a hole in it and get’em out alive.” 


He said, “He’s the best tree dog we vot. He's got a fox down some- 
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“Oh,” he says, “that'll be the day. that ll be the day!" e : 


holiow and pretty rotten. I, cut7it just exactly’ in “the right place, right 
behind’em. I-could see a tail.. 1 went ahead and stuck some-poles in rehind 
him, so he couldn't back off and:get out-the back., Backed him, up oe 

and chipped down again. Ls reached on down there and got him right 


behind the ears, pulled him out and stuffed him th that tow sack. He was a , 


pretty little fellow, “bout eight inches Jong. Just as red as he could be. Pret- 

Tt est tail you ever looked at! | y 
He said, “I wouldn't take five dollars. for it. ag = 

And 1 haven ‘t: Thad a crate down there that ae hauled pigs.in. It had 


a steel top an it, screen over it, and white oak sides! We put the little. ol 
fellow in there and that next evening, by God, he ate A big fish. [tried a big 
fish, and. he ate,it all up. [oe 


‘ 


d [ll have to be here 


George says, 1 ‘d love to stay anoehet week." [ 
T said, i ia d be “nice. Farming: time's coming “4 


regular. 
* -He said, eae a you what we'}l do. Well be ict about the first of 


April, next year.” . 


~ Well, 1, they come every year whil I was down there—-every vear for seven 
. 1 De 


: years they used to come down tHere. One time they stayed two months 
fishing and hunting. ‘ee 
Bill died right here. Bill McKy ty run a drugstore right in this town, 


‘after he got old and couldn't gef out in the woods any more. He was a 


druggist,.a licensed druggist. Sm art man. And he carried medicine along.” 


fix you up. He was better than any doctor 


- You'd get sick in the woods, he'd 
we got. You'd just have to he hsfriend He was real good. 


5 


“TL killed’a “bear over here at Blue ‘River, Tennessee. (That was the. last’ 


work I did with Georgia- Pacifid and Ritter Lunjber Company. We built a 

hig camp. over there and were ‘fixin’ to log that area in there.) I got up.in 

there and an old nian coment and said, “LT Ili give some man, a hundred 

dollars to kill that old bear- He s eaten fifteen of my sheep, and he s killing’ 
“my cattle.” | 


T said, ' “Where at?” | : a ‘ 


He said, “Right in that pasture, and I can't find a cee in the world 


where he goes in that big wire fence—-I spent thousands of dollars to keep - 


‘that bear out of that. I put the fence up there, ane, an electric fence, and 
every morning’I find a cow dead.and half eat up.” 
“Why,” I said, “II kill that booger in less than three days. 7 
° He said, “I'll give you a hundred dollrs in cash and a quarter of the bear 


a 


if you get him.” 


T cut [the jog} open. It wasn't as much to it as I thought itd be. It was 


aind it 


PLATE 11 Will the storyteller. As Will 
tells a be ar story, he shows us how the: bear 
got into! another man’s pasture: “Fle‘d get 

% : . & eee 
up on that rock-and he'd jump on that 
poplar, ‘and bys God, slide .into the pas- 
ture!” 


® 


ghee 


> 


I started lookin’ for that bear with-a man from Hiawassee who was oper- 
ating a ‘dozer, I went on up the next morning, and there was Charley 
Walls. He was a tax receiver in Hayesville, retired, and he come to Ritter 
‘Lumber Company . as a kind of road supervisor. He was supervising that 
road up there in Tennessee, I didn’t know the country. I wasn’t raised in 
there, and he knowed how the roads was ‘sposed to go in there. 
I went on up there and [the man who wanted the hear killed] s said, “See 
that nice cow laying over there? It’s half gone. Bear got it last night, I’ve . 
lost over three thousand dollars in the last two weeks“sheep and cattle up 
there.” : : 
IT said, “The lear wont be there another week.” : ae ee ea 
He said, “Thope “that is-true.’ . 


I looked around out*there and Charley Wall said, “Will, why don’t you” 


get that bear trap that vou made over there at the refuge and set it up here, ; 
and you can catch that bear the first nigh. All vou have to do is just find 
out where he gets. through.” . ks 


1 


And I said, “I never thought about that. ‘That trap’s over “there snuggled 
‘up in the box, and the people can't get i ee 
So I went back to Hayesville.. I ‘had that trap hia: over there. He and i 
drove around with the jeep one night, comé back the next ynorming and * 
broaght that trap over there, And the next morning after that, we tooksit | 
up on the river where we were huilding the rqad. I slipped out) i there and 
lookéd around about there. That pes was coming down the road we had 
built. ede abt 2 a . * 


: 
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He'd go up a tree; and’ when he'd get up the tree, he'd eeanwl up on a oe 
“high rock: hers was a great Iie poplar standing right at the inside of the _ 

pasture. He'd} get up on that rock and he’d jump on that: poplar and by ! 

xod, slide down into the pasture. The electric fence w ‘as Ginder him! That's s / . 
how slick that! bear was. a . 

“Well?” [said to myself,. ° ‘tf had time, Yr d stay up there and: -shoot™ bit, 
but ] ain *¢ got time to do. ity-------™ : i] 

I had to wérk ten hours a waist ‘and it was a long wavs to RO back anil + 
forth. to the mill. The mill was about ten miles helow us. (We was a din’ | a 
road to get thé timber out.)) | 

So it got tfaimin’ pretty heavy; couldn't work that evening ana I went 
ahead and got the trap and come on up there and looked the situation over. 
And I says topmyself, “TH Pset the trap outsicle [the fence}, 1 might catch 
% somebody, hy God, haying to walk around there, I'd chetter put if inside.” 
*<° So I went to that old poplar where the bear jumped‘ on that tree and 
slid on down into the pasture, I set that trap right under that poplar there ss 
and fastened it to the trunk of a [felled} birch that was, about eighteen | 
‘inches through and a hundred feet long. ae 

I didn’t hay nothing but a little ol” scout twenty-two, about an eighteen- 
inch harrel on it and a few short cartridges left. I didn’t have my shot- 
gun-—it was still at Hayesville. I hadn't ever -mov ed all of my stuff that was 
locked up in the tool shed. T couldn't get to it, and IT hadn’t nothing but 
that little ol” scout gun. 

We went oh up there and the bear had tore that fefice all to pieces and 
pushed that birch, reg ‘to the roots through the fence, electric wire and all; 
‘tore everything up. ‘He was in the river, and the river had caught the log 
and liked to have washed on down to a drift about a hundred and fifty 
yards down the river. He was a’sittin’ up on the roots of the hirch-tree look- 
-—~ =-jne atcus. He had-both feet in that big trap [because he'd tanded in the trap ~ 

as he slid down that poplar tree into the pasture]. He was.sitting up there, 
by gosh, looking at us. He showed his teeth when we come out there. 

, Charley said, “What you gonna do now?” ; os 

I said, “I’m gonna kill him with that twenty-two.’ 
‘“Why,-heck,”” he says, “you can't kill a bear like that that weighs six hun- 
dred pounds.” 
. ‘Esaid> “THshow you. - 
‘I shot that bear right between thé ey e and the ear. There’ s a thin place 
_ there where the. bone_is.soft. Went on -up..there about thirty feetfrom. — | -.. 
-ahime=l ae him right hetween the eye and“ear and, he went on down i ere 
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the canip and skinned him, ‘Told all them men ‘we was having a feast that 
snight...We had some fifty boys down there at that camp. An.ol’.man-and-his 


WILL? 


wife was cooking there—-he was ‘really a. cook! Anyhow, they ‘took a fit. 
Those were the prettiest hams you ev er laid your eyes on! 


1-took one. of’em and laid it on my jeep, went on up to the ol’ landlord: 


and got my hundred dollars. ioe he took out a hundred dollar bill and 
gave it to me! . . 

That ham weighed dul fort -two pounds—the fattest dern thing I 
ever saw! Ate sheep! And hogs and cattle, too. That was about the fattest 
skin I've ever seen, T just cut down 


and it'd just tome off, it was so loose 
and so fat. Then] took the skin on déwn to the camp and ol’ man Demens, 


the Ritter Gompany supervisor give mle 


twenty-five dollars for it. 
i 


I ain't scareél. of nothin’; -\ dog wan’ t bite me. N 10, sirret ! A bulldog will 
come: like he’s going to sil mie, and it’s all over, Cantwell’ Hamby thad two 


“down yonder, and he said} * ‘IT guarantee you'll be bit a dozen times if you 


= 
vet in my wards: | 


“I said, “I'm not going in vour yard as far as that goes, only if I have t to.’ 

“Wasn’ t more than i year later, his boy and I (that was in my ‘young 
days} was together, Cantwell’s boy was makin’ liquor up there. at Hale 
Ridge—--makin’ big money sellin’ it to Highlands. He couldn't get that still 


fixed up, ‘and he vot-me to fix it for him. He had a condenser, but it wasn't 


workut. The stall was too big lor the condenser. 

I fixed it up and about one o'clock heavy rain come, and he was gonna 
take me home. We got just about within five hundred yards of his daddy’s 
house ee aT “model! coe and the raingwas SO. hard he went ae a ditch 


We Ik a a damn bit. - ; “pee 
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-— come okt tee ang you and him car 


He -Go-outthere to- my daddy" s, and~tell hin about it, and heli 
ry me to the house. I’m too heavy for 
vou to darry me.’ 

I said, “What about them dogs?” 

He Said, ' ‘Gh, I don’t know. You've heen with rhe so ) much, I don't think 
they'll: other you. I;don’ t think they’ r@loose anyhow.” , asa | 

Tt was just a’pourin’ down. I never sz Suh arain in my ‘sihole ite I 
went out there.and holleréd atime or two and nobody ie I ppened 
~the gate aip. It was chained heavy, and directly I heard the ‘dogs a’comin’. 
_ Oh, they was just a’raisin’ hell!.I was on the porch when the dogs come. 
They come in there and like to knocked me over. 

The old| man jumped up. Said; “Good God almighty! It’s a wonder they 
ae 2 a ee 


“Why, said; “Pui petting thenr-all ov reLcPhey won't bother me.” 
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He says, “You! are the only man in the world that cam get in here that 
ame wav. Fhem. dogs will kill any man that comes in here at night.” 

“T've never been’ dog-bit in my life. I've raised all kinds, bulldogs and ev- 
erything else,” * said. “Yaur.son is .out.thére. swith : an ‘ankle broke, wrecked 
that little ol Cir’and his ankle twisted, and I want you ‘te-eame help me tote 
him in. He really needs to go to thetigcion i 
He said, “I'll take hinvin the mornm’ first thing.” 


So we went over there and catiied; him an. He said, “Nowy ‘you go on in 


t te 


, * -=the back room there and lay down andl go to sleep:>* Be cote be oe Stan Se ; 
'T said, ‘ ‘No, I've got to walk on. home. My wife is lookin’ for me, and I’ ll 
SSRAVE LO 90. 3 Sti tae a. 


eS ogo ele said, “You're going tow alk seven 1 miles tonight i in n that rain? 


wm “Pve got to be at home. It’s gonna quit. It’s just come a shower.” 

So I went on’ home. The next mornin’, by gosh, he took him over to the 

: an doctor, and it took hiin nearly a year to alk ached the bone 1 in his foot. 

a He's still a’livin’, but he lives at Birmingham now. He could make some of 

ie | *-. the best liquor I believe I ever saw. Pure corn liquor, single and double it. 

- : so, Oh, he made a fortune with it. His Cee raised hell about it, but he mar- 
| 


ried and moved out, Somebody s said He’s still-a’sellin’ it, and he’s nearly my 
| ey 


tage. , ue : 4 


When we revisited Will, we found him in the shop, repairing a plow. He 
invited us inside the. shop to tell us about his big project,and! the otner 
things that now Keep him busy. 


_ Now Tao eh mechanic and blacksmith work, but I’m not a mechanic. 
~T don’t work on the automobiles at all unless I have to. I work on mine a 
httle but that’s all. Right naw, I make light stuff in the shop, like cow bells. 

“ And there’s a lot of grass cutting going on. i fix the grass cutters, swingitig 
blades and stuff like: that, and all kinds of light work. I'm fixing to make 
them tub chain hooks there to go on a team of horses to log with sometime 
- tomorrow if I'm- ablé. Got all-this week to make’ em, and I’ve- got one more “- 
cow bell to make for the lady in Atlanta. She’s got Afceens but she wants a 

certain sound and it’s hard to get out of any ol’ kind of metal. She’s with a 

| musical. group that is accompanied hy the bells. I made the fifteen she’s got. 

I've worked on’em so long that I hear’em during the night. It’s misery sure 
enough. It gets a man’s goat: All kinds of cgw bells in it, too, and they fing us 
thenr bells. But she savs they, lack one bell completely and two of “em needs 

oe io be changed just a little hit. So I made two, and started“on a third one, 

but i know one won’t wotk, but the other two might. I made fifty balls, ‘but 

‘only fifteen of eth woul do. if sold’ em to the farmers all along ; I don’t ‘Jose.. 


saly hae fourteen; I ve ol one more to > make and rit be through, There. ae 


I 


make out without it. Needs} 


ee ey 


i PLATE 12 Will displaying cowbells he made in ‘his shop. 


was.oneiof them bells had an awful time to get the bass out of it. But I got a 
lid off an old washing machine and it was the very thing. Just a coinci- 
dence. I thought to myself :."hat’s-just big enough to make it, and when I 


“got the dern thing made, Vl] be damn, we didn’t-have to touch it! Got it 


brazed, tempered, and she took it. She jumped over the moon. “Phat sit! 


; _ That's it! Fhat’s it! That’s it! Don’t touch it no more. That's it 5 So I fixed 


it up; shejwouldi’ t even let me wash the dust off it. She. took it home. Now 
she only lacks one hell, and ¢ 


a little bit more brass. It’s got kind of a-dead 
tone. That's all,that’s a mafter with it; I can fix it in two mintues. So, I'm 
getting along fine with it. [’ 

It don't take, a long ting 


can't get any old metal—iffs 


n about sendy for'my money now. 
to make a bell if you got the materials. You 


a bit of sound. I miade two or three and can’t 
ad top. 
m is that soft steel that they put in the bottom of 


make no bell. It don't hay 
hear'em from here to the yp 
The best thing to make} 


pickups. You see, a big sh¢et there is six feet long and four feet wide, And it 


makes awful good bells. hey all make the same sound. ‘That’ s all the trou- 
ble’ You have got to chahge the sound, so you. put brass in it. And a little 
brass makes it a keen sopnd. I’ve been a’fooling with bells for fifty years, 
and I know exactly what to make if you can get the‘stuff to make it with. 
Use to. be; you'd just pick up any kind of soft poet made out of metal. You 
could make a bell out o} 
we ve got now is remelted stuff, and they:put a little cast’in it. And cast 
ain’t kot no sound at all. It kills the sound; that’s what’ s the matter. 


think I’ve got it here. The other’n—she could . 


s got to be fourteen-gauge soft steel. Iron wen’t ~ 


it easy. Now then,.they don’t do it. All this stuff. 


ow 


, PLATE 13 A» pair of 
Will's pigs. 


ae 


There's lots to it, TM tell you. And you can take it on the anvil and as 
) Tong as i it's hot, 1 it’s got a different tone than it has when it’s cooled off. You 
éan't fix it dil you make allowance. It either goes down or up. ff it’s high 
metal, it goes down. You have to get ev erything as near one kind of metal 
as you can, And that Swedish steel—it won ‘t make nothin’ at all, A woman 
brought me a silver pot the other day: It was s‘pose to be solid silver. And 
she wanted a shovel made out of it. A shovel out of silver for the fireplace. I 
make shovels, knives, and all that, and I had a good little piece left over. 
And she says, “I'll give you that piece for making the shovel.” So 1 weng 
ahead and took that piece by gosh, and made a bell gut of it. I sold the bell 
for twenty-five dollars. It-was pretty as it could-be! If you get it too hot, it'll 


just burn up-to a puff of smoke. It’s gone. You have to watch. Just a little 


hit red, you get it out of there or you won't havea thing left. f 


Vill’s pet ionize! these days is caring for his pigs. He has four, but one 
is older than the other: the larger pigs aré kept in another pen. 


Vhev come from a litter of sixteen. I sold the rest for, ten dollars apiece, 
and tHe man give me fifty dollars for the old sow and two pigs. 1 bought’em 
1 Toccoa, and everywhere I stopped on my way “home, 1 sold one, I 


ease sold [my two] for ten dollars apiece, but 1 wanted something to 


foo! with. . - 

These larg : er seen anything grow like these in 
my life! They were raised on Warwoman. I had these contracted before I 
gotem; I thought I wasn’t gonna get them. They come here, and they was 
really poor, but they'd eat everything you'd put in there,, They're gen- 


_tle.. Now they won't eat in ‘the morning unless | rub their backs first. I 
feed’ em pellets, and by God, they love it. 


' 
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PLATE {+ Tinker McCoy 
and Mrs. Zoellner. 


“I USED ‘TO.WEAR BLUE JEANS 
ALL THE TIME. 


When Tinker McCoy and I got into the Foxfire class, we learned that 
Will Zoellner had been interviewed by some Foxfire students, but Mrs. ; 
* Zoellner never had. So we went to her house and talked it over, _ and she 
.said, “Sure, I'd love to be interv iewed because ev ery time Will is being in- 
terviewed, I: always leave the room because I feel it Is + his chance. But now 
it's my chante. 

Mrs. Zoellner “was born in the mountains of North Carglina outside 
Highlands in ‘Blue Valley. Her maiden nariie was Magaline Webb. She | 
has two brothers and two sisters living. Part of her family history is ‘uncer- 
tain because, “The family Bible got lost and it’s got all of their family and 
my, family in it—all their ages. My uncle told me before he’ died, he says, 

« ‘You know how old you are.’ 

“FSays, “Yeah, 

“He said, ‘FE. bet ydu don’t.’ So he said, ‘You're fifteen year old.” Me and 
Will was married then.” 

The Zoellner house is rather large. It has a long hall, and all the rooms 

-are big with high ceilings and open onto the hall. It has a fireplace and a 
wood stove, so the house stays very warm. They still drink water from a 
dipper and did not have plumbing until recently when Will got sick and 
they decided to remodel the house. Now it has-a lathroom, and the ceiling 
has been lowered to make the house more suitable for winter. 

We talked to Mrs. Zoellner and asked her some questions about her life 


+ 
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and how she felt:about the world today. She had plenty to talk “about. I 
don't think she forgot afything thatfever happened in her life, and she 
shared ev rerything that she thought WAs important with us, 


4 


Anticle and photographs by Richgrd Henslee and Panker McCoy. 
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We worked hard. I had to work from the time I was seven years old. My 
father:made us. What he told us to do, we done it. And they never missed a 
Sunday taking us to church and Sunday school. They took us in the mule 

wagon, My daddy was a bl; icksmith, He also had a contract carrying the 


mail from Highlands to Cuillasaga. My brother'd bring the mail from High- 


lands at nine o'clock, and’ he'd carry it from there to Cullasaga and back 


~ home, and:my brother'’d take the mail [he brought in] back to Highlands. 


He carried it for eleven years, ail he had boxes on the road with peoples” 


names on them and he transferred the mail in the boxes. Sometimes I'd go 


with my daddy in the buggy ‘and ride from. home.to Cullasaga and hack. 
Vhey wasn't but just two post offices between Cullasaga and Highlands. 
Highlands wasn’t such a big place then. I think they was one market. Mr. 


Luther Rice run it. And Mr. Bascomb run the store. “H. M. Bascomb. - 


And my daddy dug wells. He dug us a well one time. If vou go too far 
down, you have to come out every once in a while ‘cause the gas will stifle 
you. And he made the roller to roll him down in the well and roll the dirt 
out. And Loag Martin dug us a well over here on. the old Mountain City: 
Road. Me and him dug it together. I rolled him in and. out, It-was over 
thirty-five feet down in there, and we made a curb out of wood and 


dropped it down.in‘there to keep it from caving. [ remember he dug ont for 


Mr. ~Dotson— 150 feet before he struck.water. I would -be afraid to go down 
in it. I wouldn't go down in one for nothing. But I'd roll the dirt.out for 
Loag. Use a great; big old roller, and it’s way wide. They make them out of 
straight dogwood poles, and they put a @ank on.them. You roll that roller: 
and the repe would roll up in the middle of it till the bucket would come ‘up 
to the top, and you reach and get the bucket and pour ‘the dirt out of it and 
let it down again. 

I. wore blue jeans‘all the time when I was growing up till after I joined 
the church, but’ I wouldn't let the minister see me with my breeches on. 
Even though we had to work hard, we plaved lots of games, too. We played 
horseshoe. We called’em “quates.”” And ‘Daddy and Mother’d take us to” 
Sunday school Sunday, morning, and then they'd go up to see Granny, 
Daddy's mother, and they'd leave us there and we’d study up something to _ 
do to laugh at. Wed apron the roosters and make them fight. Just cut a 
hole in a paper sack and stick their heads through it and set them down and 
they’d-go together and fight like everything, Daddy caught us one time 
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about one of the rooster’s heads a*being bloodied. ‘He'd tell us we was gonna 
get a whipping, but he wouldn't w hip us on Sunde AV, ‘He wouldn't for get it, f 
Monday morning he'd call us up and‘give’em to usy, 

Sometimes we'd carry the ducks ‘up to the top of the-hill, and we'd fly 
them ducks back to see them light inthe lake, We'd carry them way up on 
the side of the mountain and throw.them and watch them fly back. to the. dy 
pond]. _ aed 


And we used toé play: eo. ee 


William Shinfull 
vhesag oad f fisherman 
catches’ em at hand * 
° put’em in a pan j 
i. some lays eres 
some lays none 


o 


Ei _ war brar limberlock 
three geese in the flock | 
ffock fell down . - 
the mouse+ an-ar ound 
“o-u-t spe]ls out 


“3 Ooi rock dish cloud. 


Whichever one it "spelled out on, they'd gO hide. And then wed hunt _ . 
them. We used to; play all kinds of little old games. We'd get out of the 
night and play hid¢ and seek till midnight. 

And we'd jump, rope. Jump it fifty times without stopping. We slaved 
you're out if vou didn't j dy fifty without the PORE catching you. ‘Then an- 
other d take over, , 

And Vu tell, you the saddest thirig that ever happened in’ my life was 
when we was-all together—they was eleven, of us—and we'd have the big- 
gest time in the world playing—get out and make swings; enjoy ourselves, 
But Leonard, the baby brother, he'd always have to he right where my 
brother Willy was. And we'd laugh at him. He'd do some little o! Id tricks. 
He was the cutest thing*in the world, if he was my brother. One time Willy 
was over in the garden, and the creek. went across from the barn. into the 
garden. My sister was over there, and she Hollered and told’ em, sr come over 
here.” Says, “I want’to show you something.” And we all went over there 
but the baby. And they was a white swan, and its neck—-you know how 
long their old neck is—over there, and it just stood there and wobbled its 
old head. Willy picked up a ‘big old rock and throwed it, and Leonard was 
* coming across the water gate and he hit him in the arm and just broke: ‘his 
little arm. And I happened to see him and I walked over .there. and I 
hollered ‘out, “Willy, you killed Leonard.” Willy just fell over. Fainted over 
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as dei td as I don't know, Avil mother dome running down, and she’ was “just 


é 


hollering, *Lord, have mercy. [t's ‘killed him.” 7 
He'd raise up his little old arm and. he'd say, “Tt's not broke, Mother,’ 


‘and it'd flop down here. I can just hear him icles her. And Willy wouldn’t 


let him out of his: sight till it got well. Daddy put his arm back together and 
splinted it and it healed up: You can't tell now it’s ever been broke. Little 


bitty scar there. 
“Sometimes Uncle George Webb would scare us. ‘He'd get a sheet and put 


over his head and cut holes in it. Hide behind something and scare us to 
death, One time we was trick-or-treating and we went over to Preac her 
Pick’s and come back, and he'd hid at the gatepost and he come walkin’ 
out. ‘Vhey” sa big-hollow stump right below the gate and it was full of glass, 
and my brother Ben run and jumped in that old stump and just cut his: feet 
all to pieces, Mother and Daddy like.to have never got the hlood stopped. 
Uncle Geor ge never tried to scare us no more after that. ‘ 


Daddy liked to scare old, people. He scared Uncle Harvey one_ time, 
Uncle Harvey knocked: him i in the head with his walking stick. Mama and 
Daddy. would go to see Grandma every Sunday -and we'd do all ‘kinds of 
tricks while they. were gone; we'd sing, fish out of the creeks, ride the horses 
in the mountains, and we ‘d have just the higgest time. We wouldn’t ‘et 
Daddy know it when-he came ba¢k. Mother caught up with us one time 
and said, “There's a wild Negro’ in the woods. Bo time ya'll take them 
horses out in the wagds he'll get everyone of you.” That sc ared me, We 
never stole horses out! anymore, to’ride them in the woods, And I was ging 
to my uncle’s to come back with my sister one time. I was going up a trail 
way—there was a road that went around like that ahd back up and there 
was a trail way that cut across—that cut off about a mile of the road. ie 
up the trail way a pretty good ways and J seen an old. man coming down 
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‘the trail. They told me that there was an “old man, a wild man that was 


going around pointing his gun in under every rock, so I thought it was him. 

I run back down the mountain. He had a pole of wood on his back and I 
thought it was a gun. [run back dow, n the mountain and there was a big 
barn on the side of the trail—thev called it ine Miller barn. I went up in 
the barn and climbed up in the top of the Barn as-far as I could and I 
stayed there until dark. He never did come by ,\ the old man didn't. I staved 
up there until my mother and daddy came hupting me. J seen them com- 
ing, and they had the light. I was scared to, holler at, Daddy, afraid he'd 
thrash me all over the place. But finally: I squalled out, “Here lam. 

He come out and said; “What in the world are you doing?” 

Isaid, “That old” man gotafter me and | hid in the barn, run from him.” 

He says, “What in the world do you mean?” 

LT said, “Well! I was just going to stay here until morning, I wasn't gonna 
bet down.” - TSE Sea ew 
“Come on down,” Daddy said. “Phat was Mr. McGee. They ain't no 
such thing as a wild man.” So, [ come on dowh, they took me. home. Daddy 
‘Jaughed when he got home. He laughed until it made him cry. So from 
then on I wouldn't pass no one on the.road. I'd hide. If I seen anybody 
coming before they scen. me, ‘D. d hide until they'd go on.: “And after that Ud 
slip off. 

My brother got married, and he was coming ‘hoine on: Sunday morning 
and Mother wouldn't let me go to mect him. And I told her, L says, “Tm 
going out to Fred’® to look’ and see if I can see him coming.” We were all 
crazy about him. I didn't’ sce him coming, I just kept going. I went on up 
the ‘mountain and up by the cemetery (where Daddy and Mother's 
buried). Went on up and my granny was staying where I turned off the 
road to go through the Lost Gap. L.went. across the river, and the. river is 


-wide.as from here down to. Queens’... There were two big old pine.logs that IF 


walked across. I went on up into the Lost Gap and jcouldn’t find him. 
There was a bunch of hogs on the side of the toad lumped up. Stared at me 
and scared me to deatl¥, I ran ‘back across the river. So as I came back - 
across the river Granny seen me. Here she come, She ‘said, “Where, have 
you been? You slipped off.” = 

I‘said, “No; { haven't slipped off, ] was going to meet. W4lly.’ 

She said, “Um gonna tell your daddy.” I went-back by the cemetery and 
I found a little kitten, in the road. I stopped to.play with the little kitten. I 
went on and the little kitten followed me., Got dowr-orm the mountain and 
met Mother and the baby coming. She was crying--She was sure I’ d fell in 
the river and drowned. She said, “W pele in the world have you been?” 

I said, “I was just going to’ meet, Willy.’ 

She said, “All right. In the morning Um gonna have Daddy to whip the 


t 


, 


af 
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: : in off of you for slipping off.", W hen Paddy came, Mama never. told him.. 
I was just tickled to death. | thought ‘Vd get by, So the next ‘morning she 
cooked breakfast, and he ate breakfast and all of us star ted out to work. Got 
up in the. fields working and he called me. He wanted me for something. I 


how to slip off, you don’t never do that.” Boy, did he give me a whipping. I 
learned better than to slip .off. . 

We were all happy at home, Worked together. I raised calves, ‘Trained 
steers. Daddy give-me a calf— little calf—-one time. I d_ carry it in my arms 
{when it would rain} to keep it from getting wet. I'd carry it to the bagi in 
my arms; and I raised it and I tr ined it to work. [td plow. And it'd foller 
me, | could go in the mountains and it'd foller me just like a dog right_in 
after me. And I rode it. . . 

~ And my grandma, she raised her own. meat, We raised our own. We gen- 
erally had a big run of hogs. Will had the mountains full of hogs when mie 


3 milk. “We'd give it-£0 the pigs. We drank cows” milk. But now I can’t drink 
“cows milk. I just cam ‘ drink it anymore. I’ve been used to this bought. milk 
in my coffee. We sold’ our cows. Didn't hi ave room for them over here. You 
remember when we had the last cow. We raised her in Mountain City. 

- Ghe first job I had was when. I worked for Miss Sloane at Highlands in 
the summers“when. 1 was seven years old in “her boarding hoyse. I. cleaned 


‘Sinall, -but-shesavs, “TD ve just got to. have her.” ‘Daddy let me go. He didn’t 
“want me to go, but he'd worked for her for years, too, and felt obligated. I 


years, and she was just as sweet to me. I slept in the room with her. 

Later I got married. I’! tell you how I met Will. He'd just come back 
from the First World War and he had hogs and cattle in the woods, And 
¥d been to Highlands. and spent the weekend, with my sister, and I was 


| 
_ coming back on Sunday’ morning riding my horse, and something happened 


saddle. $6 he helped me back up on the horse, and hé asked’ me if he could 
come see me. Now I never went out with no boys. I courted one poy before 


_ I was fifteen wears dld, and me and him married when I was fifteen. 


Marriage is just what you make of it. It’s nice if you get along \ with your 
I 


re a e 


pusbane, get- along with, the childr en. Sometimes it’s rough. 
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rooms, made beds, done ‘the ee and: waited the tables, Forty dollars < a. 


stayed with her, They had a colored cook that'd been with them for twenty” 


went back and he had cut him w switch. He saids “Tm gonna learn ygu 


and him was married, And cattle and goats and everything else. We used to . 
~milk- ‘goats over at our first home-at the WMY Camp, but we didn’t use the: 


tdok, My sister Worken there, too. My. daddy tale Miss Sloane Ty was ; too —_ 


per tomy saddle and I was off trying to saddle b her..And Will-and Mr. Cobb . 
8 + was coming up the road from. his place: ‘and they Stepped to help me fix the ; 


>] met Will. And me and Will done our courting on the porch at the house. ~ 


+v 


We had. six children: May, Emily, Earl, Charlie, Lucy, and Louise, Ive 
been martied fifty -two years. May, my oldest: one, is-fifty-one years old. She - 
was born a year, and two rience after me and, Will was married. And I 
never had no trouble with mv babies. Never whipped none of them in my 
“|ife but Charlie and Earl. hey was in the [corn] crib a’shucking corn and 
they got to fighting—throwing corn at each other. Earl never would fight 
Charlie, but Charlie, he had a temper. I heard the corn a’going and I went 


--over there. Ear) gvas a -way Up in tHe crib. C tharlic would say, “I’m gonna 


hit’cha.” I listened, at’em for a while, and then f eased the crib door epen. 
Earl says, ““There’s Mama!" Charlie; he come down. J made them hug: ‘and 
kiss. Charlie, he didn’t want to, pout: I,made them Hug and kiss. And they 
never did fuss no miore. W herev ‘er one was, the other was. They iwas some 
“Speeds that had twins, Pete and Dodd. And I got to calling tiny: two boys 
Pete and Dood. they" was so close together. ‘They was just sixteen months 
- difference in thei>-They, vas right together, everything they done, till Earl 


* 


was married. And Charlie mised” Hita-so~ bad-~When Farl- -would come" to™ aia 


see us and Charlie was here, they'd be right side by side. ‘Charlie got killed 
down here in Mountain City. Truck run into Charlie and killed him, And 
one of my grandbabies got killed, too. Handyman from Ohio run into Rob- 
ert. Robert would have heen the same age_as you, Tinker. He was the 


sweetest young’un. I miss= him t today. Sometimes. J take : a spell and “bréak~ 


i 


down. 

Some of my children gave me nights of hard heartache, but -I enjoyed 
them: I'd get’out and play with them just like-T was as little as ‘them. Make 
sleds for them to play. with. Come off of the meuntaifi and. play. Take care 


of them when they was sick. I used to; use alum and honey'to curesore _ 


throat. And this here stuff you call panesetenits .the hest thing for the flu. 


“Make a tea of it, sweeten it and give.it. It'll calm.the fever down as quick. as 


any doctor’s, And catnip tea is good for little babies. Keeps hives broke out 
on them and lets theim sleep good. And penny roy al i is Zood too. Peniiyroyal 


“« 
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and ground ivy. I’ve got ground ivy out there on the bank. And Grandma |: 
Zoellner used honev’-and whiskey for a cough and wheezing. She had 


asthma and never did go to:a doctor. And whiskey and wild cherry bark 


was-the best remedy I ever took k for rheumatism: ain't Sk-nane of it in a ’ 
long time. Since I was yaptized. I'm afraid of it now. 9 a 


« But me and Will-had a good Jife. Hard work. I used to love to help init 


_in the blacksmith shop. I ain’t ‘able. no. more to. help him. And he ain’t able 
either, poor old feller. But i used. to go from: home and help him in. the 
‘blacksmith shop over here at~@layton. ‘[Wilkran a shop there below Jowers. 
John A. Wilson owned it then, and Will started muaning it on May’ 16, 
1933. 
I’ve done riding and breaking Hersek. And I used to shee my jenny. eer 
know what a_little jenny: is. hey're a little like’a mule---got great big old - 
: ears. My tladdy showed me‘ \how to’shoe them. I got to where I could fix the 
a SNES ean the nail holes’ in them as good as he could. And I'd take 
shoes off éf horses when Will would be gone. I’d take pincers and‘ pull them 
off. The last ones I took off a horse was Claude Smith’s girl's horse, She'd 
come-up here and. Wall was in the hospital in Atlanta. The old shoe was 
broke in front, and it would turn around crossways and the horse could — 
hardly walk and she was cutting her foot on it. I told her, I says, “Dll take 
“em off and vou-can ride‘her in the soft road and not get-on the highway 
with her.” : 4 : “ 
So she |said, “Okay,” and I just took’em off. She never moved while I 
took shoes off. . 
a ‘And I’ve hauled out acid wood and pulp wood. sid cross ties ak the big 
old black. horse, I used to hayre since me and Will | een married. Haul ‘off : i 


Pinnacle Mountain, and then I'd go to the house and cook | dinner..Then go 


back to work and com and cook supper. ieee: | 

I've helped saw w ith a crosscut saw——helped the boys saw wood. Plow. 
We-had a big fireplace and we “burned wood. Ud snake wood up énto the 
yard, and the hoys—after they got big enough-—they'd saw it up. 

[even went and camped out with Will squirrel hunting with'im, We've 
had lots of good timess»going out Camping. Listening to the dogs run, and 
“Wil killing squirrels. He came back one time with ‘sixteen ‘strung on a 
string. He likes them with dumplings and milk gravy on them. We've gone 
hunting and fishing and camping a week at a time. Will done the cooking . 
and got the fire going. He’s,the best cook vou ever seen. We'd eat what we 
killed and the fish that we caught. 

I have shot squirrels for the boys before I’d let them carry guns. Dogs 
would tree a squirrel and they'd want-me to go and get it. I’ve shot out 
squirrels out of a high tree.-I beat my brother,shooting one time. He shot 
four times at a squirrel and never hit it. I said, “Give me the gun.and I can 
kill it.” 

He said, “Nah, you can’t kill it,” and handed me the gun, and put a shell 
in, and the squirrel started to jump from one limb to another and I shot it 
pretty in the head as you ever seen. I used to be a had tomboy. T was ey 
Vd risk anything. I've never had to shoot nobody, but? I've shot at a mah 
one time. He was drunk and aggravating me,.and I told bim- not to-come 
back again in my driveway no more drunk. So he went around and come’ 
~ back four times and stopped again, and [ shot his hack windshield out and 
his door glasses and he didn’t come back and hadn’t till yet. 


¢ 
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I’'vé never shot anybody myself, but I. guess lots of it has gone on. One 
time two boys got-in a fight near here over a gun, and one took the other 
one off and he never made it back home. ‘They found him dead up there at 
what they call the Buttermilk Levels. He was sittin’ on the side of an old 
road that went down there. He'd been shot. in the back of the head, and 


then that boy had put his foot on his head to see if he was dead; and mud, 


was on his head. Daddy found him [after they had] hunted all the next 
morning. And they couldn’t find the boy that did it so they took out papers 
on him and found him and had him locked up. And [his father] got up 

-and swore lies,in the courthouse for him. Said his son was innocent. He 
—--didn’t do that; And he vot him out. ‘look everything he owned for him to 
= pay him out to keep him from going for life. And that man was a preacher, 
and I told Daddy that we was, gonna be baptized. And he says, “Who's 


“gonna baptize ) you *uns?”’ 


~And I says, ““Mr. —————.” yf % 

: ‘He says, “He won't baptize my children,” he says, “because I don’t be- 
lieve inva preacher that'll lie for his son after him killing an innocent boy.” 
The boy he killed was just sixteen ‘vear old. 


But I always believed in the Lord ever since I was seven years old. I said, 


“Daddy, I'll never be baptized if you don’t let me be*baptized,” but I still 
went on to church and on and on until I finally got baptized over here in 
the lake. All my people went to church and «all my neighbors every Sunday; 
and the church was pretty big, but it wouldn’t hold the people that went, 

I love'to be friends with everybody. I think I’ve got a lot of friends any- 


way. And I tell my children to, ) love each other and live a good life and trust 
in the Lord. 


If we don?t do that, it’s going to go to the bad and the world won’t stand. 
~ long. If everybody would get together and live right, serve the Lord more « , 


and have peace in all the-states, I think that the world might stand longer. 
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his chapter explores the 
_ roles ironmaking and black- 


Sor 


: smithing plaved in the 
Southern Highlands during the nineteenth century and the early part of the 
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twentieth. During this period ther€ was relatively little industry in the area. ; 


~The economy was basically an agricultural one, and’ the majority of people 
led a nearly self-sufficient, subsistence-level existence. 

The chaptet i IS. dried into two main ogee ans ae covers tronmaking — 
ironworks in gener an There are es interviews with a aeople ibs are’ 
second pait is 
concerned with blacksmithing, specifically the work of niet blacksmiths, 
and includes sections on the basic procedures they employ ed, the tools they 
used, and lists different items they made.« There are also interviews with 
five blacksmiths, and directions (with photographs and @acrams), for 


well informed about. ironmaking, local history, or both. ‘The 


making the item each of them made for us. However, in adarger’sense, this 
is not intended to be a how-to article; it secks to enlighten the reader about 
an industry that. is basic to the dev Papen of the Southern Highlands, and 
the country in general. Indeed, the metallurgical industry i is s basis the de- 


velopment of civilization aS a whole, 4 ea "ae. Be 
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The. first and simplest type-of iron furnace was. called a bloomery, in 
which wrought iron was produced directl y from the ore. The ore was 
cheated with charcoal in a small open furnace, usually made of stone and 
blown upon with bellows. Most of the impurities would burn out, leaving a’ 
spongy mass. of iron mixed with siliceous slag (irom silicate). This spongy 
mass was then refined by hammering, reheating, and hammering some 


% 


more, until it reached the desired fibrous consistericy. During the hammer-, 


ing, the glasslike slag would be evenly distributed throughout the iron 
mass. This hanimered slab of wrought iron, or “bloom,” was then, ready to 
forge into some usable object. Theré were many furnaces of tpis” type im 
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PLATE 19 Cutaway view of the old Tannehill Furnace #1, which was put back ia’ 
blast.on September 19, 1976. It is located in the Tannehall State Park in- Alabama. Di- - 


agram by Brvan Owings, courtesy of Sparrate dawk, a project of the Bibb County, Al- 
abama, Public Schools Bi-Centennial Commission. 


The furnace is chi eed with@iron ore, charcoal, and mestone, through a cupola an 


the stack. The charcoal acts as the fuel, and the limestone combines with the impuri- 
ties in the ere to form slag, leaving relatively pure molten ian as the desired end 
“product. The raw materials are kept at a point roughly level-with the charging point: 
and are run across a trestle in ore ‘carts to the charging point. After the charge is ig- 
nited, the fire is supplied with a:continuous blast of cold air: provided by a large 
bellows, which'is operated by water power: The air is piped from. the bellows through 
the blower pipe, or bustle pipe, through the tuyére, and into’ the furnace itself. When 
the molten iron has collected to the point where it is about level with the cinder hdle, 
or cinder notch, the clay plug is removed frobg the cinder hole, ‘and the molten slag, 
“which Hoats on top of the molten ore. runs off into the waste area. T hen the clay plug 
is taken out of the tap hole, or iron notch, and the iron runs out into sand molds in 
the casting area. At this poins the tap hole and cinder hole are replugged, and the op- 
eration continues, ca : ot 

“The charging of a slaat furnace Is a. continuous. ‘tw enty-four-hours- le ~day, seven-days-_ 
a-w eek operation, while tapping of the furnace is an intermittent one. The furnace 
wil stay in blast until the firebrick lining Wears out, at which time the furnace will "be, 


shut down and repaired. ; . 


tacit = os ene er oe eer = ee = 7 
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Colonial America, but they were later almost entirel¥: replaced by cold-blast 


furnaces. The main drawback of this-direct method of making wrought iron ‘ 


was its limited production. On the other hand, a bloomery required a much 


smaller investment of money and. labor, to set up and’ QUSFaNG. than did a 


blast furnace. - fi 33 ‘ ; 

The ‘first blast furnaces used a cold blast of air to feed the fire. They pro- 
duced not wrought iron, but pig’ iron, which was cast into sand molds, 
called pigs, directly ffom the furnace. The pig iron was then reheated and __ 
_¢ast into ‘usable items, or treated in a finery and made. into wrought iron or, 
less often, refined into steel. Blast furnaces of the nineteenth century were 
usually about twenty-five or thirty feet. high. They... consisted of an-outer.. 
shell of rock with an inner lining of refractary brick and wiere capable a 
producing about two tons of pig iron daily. Four main ingredients are nec- 
essary to produce pig iron: iron ore, charcoal, limestone, and a continuous 
blast of air. The ‘charcoal, an almost pure carbon fucl, aided by the air 
blast, burns, oo enOueye heat t to reduce the ore to a molten state. Some 


slag. The result is sine: ely pure olen iron upon hich the molten slag 
floats. ‘The slag is tapped off into the waste area, and the iron is tapped into 


- sand molds in the casting area. 
& 


os 
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“PLATE 20) Professor Ray 
” Farabee indicates. the 
charging point? of the’ old 
Tannehill furnace. Profes- 
sor Farabee was the furnace 
master for the ‘regring of 
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— Hot- bl ast firnaces- work on the same printiple as the cold- blast’ ones, ex- . 


cept that the blast of air is heated before it/ ‘enters the-furnace. This method 
of treating thée.air blast was originally developed to enable furnaces to use 
- anthracite (hard coal ) instead of charcoal or coke. With anthracite it is 
possible to build a larger and more efficient furnace, ut it requires the 


the old ifurtaee, “>——-—+ 
BS 


added boost of heated air in-order to: burn properly. Anthracite was not- ° 


available in Georgia i in sufficient améunts to be used in the blast furnaces, 
so the furnaces here were of the cold-blast ty pe, using charcoal for fuel: 

The first blast furnaces were located in areas where the. right combination 
of natural resources occurred, i.e., iron ore, limestone, and wood for making 
charcoal. They were built by a stream with sufficient flow to turn a wa- 


~terwheel to operate-a bellows or blower: They were usually at the bottoni or 
on, the side of a hill so that the raw materials could be-stored on a plane 
roughly level with the top of the stack to facilitate charging the furnace. 


Theironworks usually owned or controlled large tracts of forest’ to insure a ~ 


constant supply of wood for making charcoal. 


- ft 


We \ 


Bier loyer 4 dict stocked |o4s. 
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According to/the. information we have gathered, charcoal was used: al- 


* i F . . a 
most exclusively as thd fuel in blast furnaces, fineries, and forges in north 
Georgia: Chi ircoal, Wood product, is a relatively pure carbon fuel that 
vives off an intense heat when burned. It is. produced by burning wood 


“under carefully controlled conditions, in. which only a limited amount of air 


is allowed to come in contact with the wood while itis burning. Actually, it 
is charred rather than completely burned. ‘The production. of charcoal is a 
time-consuming and-exacting process, arid the charcoal makers, called 
colliers, had to be very skilled in order*to do it correctly. 

The interview with O. H. Monroe gives a very good explanation of how 


chareoal was madey/so here we will present only a brief description of the 


process. ‘he collier/in charge, whether he worked for an ironworks or was 
an independent optrator,;would procure the necessary amount of wood, cut 
in four- to six-foot-long lengths, to build a mound, In some cases the wood 
was stacked on lével ground, and in other casey it was stacked in a pit. It 


was stacked © standing up”. around a center poly (or a wooden box } the de- 
sired height of the mound, which acted as the thain flué. When the first. tier. 
- reached the desired diameter, a second tier, with an somewhat smaller diam- 
‘eter, was added. ‘he irregular shape of the logs afforded air, $paces 
throughout the inside of the mound. Then it; ‘was covered’ with dirt. to seal, 
off the air drom the outside, but some: small. openings were left.on the sides. 
‘to ignite the wood and control. the .air intake. The.collier carefully tended 


the mound, keeping it smoldering at a cofistant rate, until he.decided that 
the wood was fully charred. At that point he closed the ait intakes, and 


waited for the mound to stop burning and dool off. ‘ e Sf 


! 


{ 
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A fipery was often huilt in conjtinction with a blast furnace. There -the 
“pig iron was converted into wrought iron by heating it in a furnace, using 
charcoal and a powerful air blast. Slag containing iron silicate was then 
added, and the heated, softened 1 iron was, agitated with i iron todls. a process 
that distributed the iron silicate and caused much of the carbon, as well as 
“impurities from the added slag, to come to the surface. The spongy iron 
Mass Wi as then hy immered, reheated, and hammered some more, until, the 


cress carbon and other IMIpurities were removed, Wihat remained ae 


wrought ifort, eve anid fibre 


s, ich Was then hanunered into bars that” 
were av aif: ible to local blacksmiths. —- 7 * N : 
A forge, which is a small mi: ubnafae turing plant, was usually built adjac ent 
to the Hlast furnace. Here the pig iron and/ or wrought iron was conv émted 
into usable items, Pigtiron was: cast in- molds to make implements, such as 
t ‘pots, pans, Reating and cooking stoves, and other things that wouldn't be 
subject to a lot of physical stress. Wrought iron was for ged into things that 
would be subject to stress such as axe heads and horseshoes. 
‘Phe term. ironworks, ‘or iron plantation, refers to thetentire ironmaking 


“complex, An irdnworks generally included one or more blast furnaces, a 
* finery, a forge, homes for many of the workers, and large tracts of forest 
Jand fvometinies thousands of acres) for the production of charcoal. Sonic 
*ronworks also owned their-own iron mines and or limestone quarri¢s. 
Many of them took on aspects of small villages, but whatever form they 
took, they all provided jobs.for people living in tha vicinity. Ina number 
of cases in the, South, slave labor was heavily depic nded MpOn to -operate , 
the ironworks wp through the Civil War. 3 

Tronworks that. cither didn't have their ownZiron mines, forest land, 
and/or limestone quarries, or could not producezall the necessary irony ore, 
charcoal, and limestone they needed, depended. on people in the grep. to 
provide it. In some instances, independent operators would contrict AB Bros 
vide all or a portion of the necessary materials. In other Cases, localf fa af mers | 
would provide some of the ore, limestone, and charcoal on a pyece- -work 


“basis, obtaining: it during: times when the farhi work was least. dg manding. 


This was one way that people in a somewhat marginal agricuftural. area > 
could earn money to buy, things they could not produce themselves. No 
matter how an ironmaking operation was set up, it had a sizable econoriti¢ 
wmpaet on the community in. which it was located. Bear in mind that during* 
the nineteerith century and earky-part of the twentieth century, there were all 
few wage-earhing jobs available in the Southern Highlands, and the great 
majority of people lived on small farms and, produced most of their own — 


food and other necessities. .; 1 git 
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“Wrought iron, thé first type a iron made inom iron ore, was ‘the only 
product of the old bloomeries. It consists of iron and iron silicate, a-“glass- 
like slag in a physical, rather than chemical, association. 'The glasslike slag, 
largely responsible for the grainy, fibrous texture of wr ought i iron, makes it 
resistant to corrosion and fatigue, and gives it a toughness and. abihty to. 
withstand stress which pig iron does not possess. ‘The actual forging of” 
wrought iron elongates the particles of iron silicate and distributes them 
evenly throughout the iron, thus creating the grainy texture . Wrought iron 
as perfectly suited for forge work because, it is/strong and malleable and 

takes a°strong weld. It has all the right ‘propertids for tools and other imple- 

ments that ‘must winged stress, such as hamfners and horseshoes. Before 

- the introduction of steel wrought iron was the only ore iron product that ; 


; blacksmiths used. i os 
. The first wrought irdn was produc ed directly from the ore, After blast 
furnaces (which. produce pig iron ) were developed, it was made by an indi- 
rect process, in which pig iron was recombined with iron silicate, which was 


fluxed out during the production of the pig iron. 


nis.the pr roduct of blast furnaces. It comes out of the linac ina 
molten fstate, is immediately cagt into? molds called. pigs, and is ‘considered | 
pig iro ‘until or untess it is further refined. It dogs not contain the glasslike 
slag of wrought iron, and: has different properties. Pig iron’is hard and hrit- 
tle, ndt malleabl¢ , has a erainy “texture, and is not suitable for forge: Ww ork, It 
wis and is used primatily for casting into implements» that may “peed to 
withstand heat/ such ‘as large pots and frying pans, but not: for) anything 


— 


that must withktand stress, Pig i iron can.be further refined to make wrought 


{ ° 
a ‘product of iron ore; It was first produced frqm wrought 


irow or steel. 
Steel is als 
irdn by a tinje- ‘consuming and expensive process called cementation, during 
whhich-strips/of wrought iron were placed in clay containers that contained 

fharcoal dust, and were fired i in a furnace at a high temper: atute, The char- 
a dust ombined with the! outer layery of the wrought irdn, pyoducing 
b steel outer surface on the wrought iron Steel is now made’ Trom; pig iron 
through ajrefining process in/which crain alloys are “added and some ‘of the 
carbon is rémiov ed, leaving) a specific amount in the steel. It has Varying 
qualities of strength, hardness, teughndss, and elasticity, depending on the. 
amount of carbon and other allovs in it and on how it is tempered. Steel is 


bon content, the harder, and less elasti 
Steel was not readily’ av ailable to rural blacksmiths during the: last .cen- 


ranked by its ‘carbon content—high, ba or low;the higher the car- 
cit 


tury" and the early part.of this century, arid they used wrought iron almost 


.¥ 


~ 


ao 
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exclusively. It is now ua more-ayailable than wrought iron. It has all the 
right properties for forge work and; has: ‘pretty. much replaced wrought iron 
sin that field. However, steel does not resist corrosiotr-the- “way. wrought } jron 
“does, due to the absence of irorvsilicate, the glass) like slag that gives wr ought 
iron this property. ~ 

John Bulgin, one of the blacksmiths we interv iewed, explained; “A 
good steel is highly refined and made ina blast. furnace. In its first casting 
they smelt the iron ore. And [then it’s molded] in hig” pigs: “Fhen.they take 
that and resmelt it and add different alloys to make steel. Plain smelted iron« 
ore os called pig sues ue iron, pis se and pie all come from - 
It has gots fet at; car ron 3 ini it to vie wl teniper fhatdl. ai it’s ‘strong? 
“Hot rolled machinery steel {is} low in 1 carbon: and not supposed to harden. 
Te S got its own str ength.” : 


2 


- The following interviews give ,insights into the development of the +iron 


~andustry.in. the Southeast. Frank FitzSimons talks about the old Gillespie | 
Forge .in Hendersonville, North Carolina. Herbert Kimzey talks about -the 
now defunct Habersham Iron Works and Manufacturing. Company in 
~ Habersham-County, Georgia. O. H. Monroe tells of the early years of the 
“ironmaking industry in northwest Georgia in gerferal, and the old Cooper 


blast furnace near Cartersville, Georgia, in particular, Ray Farabee covers 
the ‘actual construction and operation of a blast furnace, the chemical, 
processes involved, and the refiring of the old.Tannehill furnace in the — 
‘Tannehill State Park in Alabama. . : 


oe 


Frank FitzSimons 

“Frank FitzSimons 7 a native of Henderson County, North Carolina, 
‘cand during his long life there has acquired a great déal of knowledge of the 
area. For nearly twenty-five years he had a weekly tadio show in which he 
covered various aspects of the history of the county. 'He has recently written 
a book, entitled From the Banks of the Oklawaha, ‘which ‘includes the his- 
tory, myth, and folklore of PERE OOR County, beginning with the first 
white settlers. 


i 


While we were researching the éronmaking industry in this area, Mr. 
FitzSimons’ name came up as a good source of infaymation abweut the old 
Gillespie Forge in Henderson County. It was a small, family-type operation 
where they smelted small arrounts of iron ore, and, made longrifles. The 


PLATE 22 Frank Fitz 
Simous at home, tatking ° 


about the old Gillespie 
Forge: - 


- following information about the forge and the people wh operated itis a 
slightly edited version of a couple of the radio broadcasts Mr. FitzSimons 
did asa part of his weekly series of broadé®asts over W ‘HRP, Hendersonville, 
North Carolina. 


In the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries there were more than four , 
hundred gunsmiths in North Carolina. Many of them were alwo black- 
smiths, and some of them were also silversmiths or whitesmiths. [In Hender- 

-son County there were] two families that were famous din the early years of 

Z the nineteenth century, in later years, and’ down to the. present time, One of 
these. men was a férge master named Phillip Sitton, and the others were 

“Matthew-~Gilespie,_ a2 gunsmith and the maker’of the famous Gillespie 
longrifles, and his bachelor “son, *PhtHip. Gillespie, who was killed- on “an un- 
known battlefield and left a legend that persis s tOthis.day. an 

Forge Mountain 1s aptly named, It is that long mountain ii” Henderson 

County that lies between that south fork of Mills River and Boylston Créek. 
Drive by the road that leads by Mills River, or as some call it,'the Hayward 
Road, [to the point] just before the bridge that. crosses Mills River, There's 
a North Carolina historical marker {there}. It rejds “Gunshop and forge set 


"sup four miles west of here, about 1804 by. Phillip. Sitton-and Phillip 

. Gillespie, and operated until about 1861." Phillip Sitton set up his forge Olme 
a the side of the mountain and began.to ee rane the tools neededoby these’ a 
4 3 


early Settlers here in Our mountains; the axes and plowshares, hoes, and: 
those things necessary to conquer the wilderness. He made them fromthe 
iron smelted from the ore that’ was dug from the moumitainside and along 
_, Boylston, and he wrought them at his forge there alongside the same moun- 


x 
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-tain that took | his 1 nae anid had been known through the vears as Forge 
Mountain. The records show that Phillip Sitton was eiven a land grant 
about the time he set up his forge, for three thousand acres of land. To 
smelt and forge iron in those days here. in our mountains required a 
tremendous amount of weod [to make charcoal! to efecd the fires that 
melted the ore from which tron was extractéd. It is presumed that the large 


grant of woodland was given to Phillip for this ‘reason. The forge was oper- . 


ated until the early years’ of.the- Civil War, awhen it was moved by the CGon- 
federate government and combined with another ironworks on the David- 
son River. All that remains today to tell a body th where was once a forge, 
is the name of the mountain and the preces of sl; vw and ir: ees of ashes Shere 
where Phillip Sitton once ope rated. : : 

One of the earliest setUlers in chat same area, and af about the same tinte 
that Phillip Sitton set up his forge and began to hammer out the, tools of the 


pioneers, was a man named Matthew Gillespie. The Gillespies were a 


prolific family of gunsmiths who were fantous in Rowan County, North 


Carolina,” for [their] longrifles before they ever came to Henderson 
County}. ‘Phe early members of the } sition family and the ¢ Gillespie family 
‘worked together, and married togettfer, It was naturally so because Phillip 
_ Sitton worked with iron and ‘the ¢ Gillespie made the longrifles from that 


same trou, all there in the shadows jof. Forge Mountain along the waters of, 


Mills River, Matthew was the first of the Gillespie family in Henderson . 


County to make a rifle gun, and abody whe has one of those early mounted 
guns with the initials MG engraved on it has a small fortune. Even so if 
they have one with the initials PG, because Matthew's son, Philp, became 
as famous, as his father. And the euns made by both men became: widely 
sought because of their bali uice and accuracy, as well “as simple beauty. 
‘Those sani¢e guns, rare today: as they were plentiful in days mow gone, abe 
still eagerly bought by modern, dy collectors of guns. : 

Philip. Gillespie was bornf i in Henderson County---was the son> of 


Matthew Gillespie. He was born in 1815,/and w hile growing up,worked 


with Phillip Sitton at his forge. When he figured ‘He had learned: all he 
could auenut smelting and yorking wath iron, he followed i 1 his father’s 
footsteps. Phillip set up his ghop across they Bee from Phillip Sitton's forge. 


These pioneer settlers int opr mountains of/ western North Carolina came 


~ 


from near and fat to buy the rifle guns mi die De Philip Gallespie. For thoseg: 


days [he was]-one of somg wealth, because in addition to his gunmaking he 
had a still. Che brandy from his still was as eagerly sought’ as one of his 


guns. In the days that followed a_legend. was born, and-with it a mystery, 


that has not been solv ed, ito this, day. Some sav that the still with which Phil- 
lip Gillespie made his brandy was a government licensed one, , while others 


z 
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Say it was @ homemade one because mountaineers believed that it was one’s 
imberent right too make and sell brandy, and such fruits of a man’s labor 
should not be taxed. Some say also that it Was apple brandy from the apples 
in his orchard down on the side of the mountain, while others say it was 
peach brandy from. his peach orchard. Be “that as it may, the gold coins. 
poured in because that was the only coin that Phillip. Gilles} rie Would accept 


“for the fruits of his labor: be those fruits of the Gillespie longrifte or those 


from. ithe brandy. of his still. ow i 

eb here ig a see ret locked away on some dniiiown battle field in an unknown 
grave that holds the remains of Phillip Gill@spic. One can say that secret aS 
hidden in SOME unknown spol on Forge Mountan, When the Civil Wan 


started, North Carolina, joined: the Confes Jeracy, Phillip Gillespie decided 


chat it Wwe as his cluty. to defend his Stu ite: fon the invasion of the enemy. He 


“g@eaned,. wre: wed, and shined one of the longrifles made by his own hands, 
and: got his gear ready to start,on an early jnorning. ‘There was one thing 
more to do before he left, Phillip Gillespie never marrigd and he wanted, to 
hawe 3 something to come back tovat wars end, That mght when the moon 
ecame up, he slipped out, yoked his oxen to the, parm ¥led, and in that sled he 
“pu an earthen crock [it crock Jthat his mother keptin the springhouse}, and 
“ain-that crock he packed his leather poke. filled with the. gold coins, he had 
hoarded’ through the years. Now, here again the story has been, handed 
down differently; some say he put on that sled a jug filled with the brandy 


from the -hist-rui of his still’ Oghers in the family say itowas a fifty gallon 


oak keg that be filled with his brandy.; Carrying his-rifle-and: a pack anda‘ 


shovel, by the light of the moon, he Jed his oxen sled somewhere up the 


mountainside of Forge Mountain, And in some cave, or maybe: hole [he — 


“dug, he] buried his gold and his bratidy and covered it so no man could 
ever find it. Before he marched off to war the next, morning, he told what 
he had done, but he refus ced to tell where he had hidden it... Phillip Gillespie 
wanted to be sure his. gold and brandy would be there when he came back 
from the war, But Phillip Gillespie never did come back, and here again the 
accounts in the family differ. Some say that the news trickled back to those 
n’ Mills River’ that Phithp Gillespie was killed in one of the battles around 
Chattanooga while firing his longrifle at the enemy. Others say that nothing 
was ever heard of him again-—kiled, it was presumed, at some unrecorded, 
unknown skirmish with the chemy. “When the war ended and Phillip 
Gillespie failed to return, people ee to remember his hidden crock of 
gold and the jug or keg of brandy. They began to search the mountainside, 
and folks have been searching till the, present day. But Phillip Gillespie had . 
done # good job of burying his treasure, and Forge*Mountain has kept the. 


eS 


secret very well, 


é 
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< PLATE, 23 Judge Herbert Kimzey in his afin, 


- Herbert ‘Kimzey a \ 


Haba er is a lifelong resident of Habersham County, Georgia. Al 


one lime her u was the errcuil ea in i the mountain judical district, and La 


the ee a ie area, pili as a resull ve en a weal deal ‘al hloehia: 
tion on the subject. Even though he.was not specifically interested in the tron 
-industry in northeast Georgia, he was ‘able to give us information about the 
old Habersham Ironworks and Manufacturing Company, which operated 
in Habersham County from 1837 through the Cro War. 

- ; 
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TheeStroups were Germans. ‘They* came ever to this country from Ger- 
many, and they played a large part in developing the iron ore in Haber- 
sham County and developing the tremendous iron manufacturing plants in 
northwest Georgia, and later in developitg the iron ore in Alabama. Not 
long after the county opened for settlement during the 1820s, Jacob Stroup 
and a man I think was his son, Moses, moved into Habersham Courity 
looking for iron to develop. locally. They were ironmasters; they would 
locate the iron ore and would manufacture it into merchantable iron. They 
moved into the area, and just east of where Demorest is now located, they 
found two deposits of highly usable iron ore, [t was a vesy superior grade of 


j 


iron ore. _ t 


‘On: the site of the Habersham Cot 
t Habershani Iron Works and ‘Ma ufa 


Co., incorporated in 
Se tion of the state was 
Jarvis’ Van Burdn. a 
Martin: Van- Burén_ 


roads necessary 
“have come by. 
The 


PLATE 2+ Plaque identifying the. site of the 
now: defunet. Habersham Tron Werks and Manu- ¢: 
facturing Company. 
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Ji ob Sade was known as the ironmaster, Around ee as near as | 

can determing, Jacob Stroup | got John C. Call roun of South Caroling In- 

Hones ntepested-in developing the-iren- ore located in Habersham: County, And John 
C. Calhoun was the man back of or ganizing a company to develop the Oe 

core and to mafiufacture it into the pots and pans-and skiflets. ‘There wasyan 

. ample supply of wood all through. the county to npake charcoal. At the fall * 
of the Soque River where Habersham Mills is HOM ‘loc ated, there was ample 

wee, «. Water power to furnish air ‘necessary to man ifacture.the iron. They~ap- 
le to Habersham County 


pointed Jarvis Vin: Buren from-New. York to 
to manage the company. The ¢ompany was. known vas-the Habersham: 


County Ironworks and) Manufacturing Company. It was incorporated in 
37, which was not long after the county was organized for settlement. ., 


hey mined the ore-at a Idcation to the east of D&morest. They carried the 
of¢ in big ore carts along a road that’is still,called the Ore Road, although 
it}hasn’t been used for that purpose for ong Tiundred and twenty-five years. 


. ine? oa 


There they built a, furnace. to develop the iron ore into usable iron, and a 


manitactatae plant, to manufacture the instruments needed by the early 
etre y the : 
settlers, 


sig 8 . : : 
1 he iron plant in Habersham County was in operation by, 1839, because 
“ in, 1839 the legislature exempted all the hands working at the ironworks 
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from compulsory jury duty, because iron was a great necessity to the early 


settlers, and especially to the, state. ‘his ironworks prospered. Jacob. 
| Peta d 

‘Stroup Was the dronmiaster, and: Moses Stroup Was later also av ironmaster. 

‘The plant continated im operation until the War Between the States. Some of 


\the « cannon and some of the armaments that_y were used by_ the Southern 


“defenders” sof their State” Teast “the Northetn invasion’ were made “i 
* Habersh: a County. Pm sure some of that iron Went into the iven vee 
Ww hich were dochine more than what we would ¢ all a spear or it long pole 
With a sharp von point on it} used by the Confederate troops ‘to guard the. 
Yunkee oe in some of the Southern prisons because guns were real 
~searcel As far as T know, ‘they fever manufactured guns there, the just. 
“manufactured fhe heavier Weapons. : 5 . 
“This plant prospered until the War Between the States. Fortunately this 
area of our nation or-state was free from invasion. ‘he Northern troops 


-could not or would not care across the mol ains. After the South lost its 


“bid for independence and st i@ Northern urdops moved into the area, the 
Hal sershani Eronworks and Manuf icluring a ‘OMPANY Wats destroyed by the 

: Northern troops or went out of business, We don't know. ‘Uhe iron ore of 
this area Was not,used commercially after that date. ‘Phe same Stroups went 
across Georgia after the Indians were expelled from ‘the northwest—part of 
the ‘Suutel, where they developed.the-big “tion plants over there where they, 
had an dimple supply ofiron ore. Ieidentally, the same parties, or. their as- 
sociates, all moved over to AlalSauma_ to mine ore farther over .and started 
the big,iron developments around Birmingham. Ae : 
. @ ° 


# 


‘ ° . i 
O: H. Monroe. > * | | 
: . : | al 
ee OF, Monroe was, born and raised. ir the C arte raille, Georgia, area, For 
sixteen years before he retired, he..was-the latoona Reservor Manager, 
and prior to that had worked with the Corps of-Engineers doing surveys for 
“the construction and operation of the dam, powerhouse, and reservoir. It 
was, decided to put ina a visitors’ facilily in the Reservoir management 
Offices we here the visitors, as Mr. Monroe putpit, “could become acquainted 
with the history of the ae Ah River basin dnd the uses to which man has 
put the river and its immediate environs ‘fkom® prehistory to the present. 
time.” The focus of thé research done to devélop the visitors’ center was the 
Cooper blast furnace, which. was operated fram 1845 up- until the 
Creil War, on what is now Alatoona Reservoir property. The furnace itself is 
still standing, but there is little ewdence of the rest of the tronworks, In the- 


a ‘ 


ae Poragee ve Sh bs eon 


PLAYER 25) Mr ©. H.- Monroesin sfrontlefthe old “Couper ‘furnace sia 
Cartersville, Georgii. sat! e . : 


_ 2 foe | ae 
process of gathertre information abott ELS partic wlur furnace and its effect 


ro 
on the area foe thp. bisttors’ facility, My Monroe dfvo-cellecte. da lot of infor- 
mation. On the irda industry inthe So uh in veneral. In the following einer 
she he told us what he has, le arned auyi the €. oper 


re! eit A psu h 


t 


‘The fk ones” who came were Sie oud wales coe. a miners, 


’ what have you; but the Indians we seit lere.., Asa fur as the whole. -counury 


1S Concerned, this is not a pioneer story, bab itis pioneéy as far as, thas. part, ot 
the country ‘is concerned. People wall try to tell you, “Oh, the f first iroh “evér 
made in the U nated States was-made- ight here.” W ell;-that’s not truc, al- 
though some articles ayere. FP chave’ a-section of the first. railroad “rail “ever 
made in the ELS. Te: was rolled ‘by Moses Stroup and used on the: W&A 
‘Railroad when it waS*built from Atlanta to Chatt: Noo as) the’ 1840s, 


A lot of the people wlio yettled here came when the ironworks were being j 
“are. val gone’ 


established. Their names still oa in this urea, ‘The Strou 
com around nee but’ there 


oho 3 were etamiliae with ithe type ober work, Thet “arked vidi: dnd for 
Stroup, and later € ‘ooper, in the operation of this facility and other facilities 

“like it in the area. There were several; the Cooper funface was not the’ only 
one. 


x 


Tt ean in about 1837 as | recalls “E he! Stroip ae were ihe pioneers 
“in iron manufacture in North. C arolina, South: Carolina, and Georgia, ‘hey 
“ didn’ t have the first furnaces in Alahama; (but. they,! were. among thé first. 
“The “first Stroup of whori ‘anything is Riawhekof whom - is know any- 
thing—was' 4 man named David Stroup, who was a soldier -and a gun- 
maker, in the Continental. Arm®: Reared in Pennsylvania, he had em- 
“igrated to this, country from the iron manufacturing part .of Germany. He 
came to this! “country, yird- ‘settled in mes near the tewn 
toona, which’ is ance: ‘story allie ow own ATt is Chi dren was a son 
named Jacoh Stroup. ‘He raised and, eee company of soldiers in - 
the War of 1812." After the. War of 1812, he canve into North Carolina. and 
» built the first iron mantfacturini® plant there, Later he came into South 
’ Carolina: and: Built the first “iron manufacturing operation i inthat state, 
Then he came into Georgia, in what’s now Hi ihetsham County, up. near the 
ytown of Demorest, and had a ‘small operation there-- operating ‘on what 
~- people who used to mine. ore’ here call * float.” It’s’not a massive deposit of 
»~dron. It lies ‘more or less every place in the eround. Some called it blanket 
“Ore, sone, call it. float-ore, It’s usually “pretty. low gr ade. This venture was not: 
“too. ‘successful, Wut it did.operate. for a while. : ~ 
are he came into, this county, which w as then Cass: RCo: naw Bar. 


ae Lamberth on i [anaane 4,255 Bee. On Mavs iy bee Aiccanaey “sold 
this t fact to his father , Jato Stroup. Through that lot of land flows : Stamp 
Creek; a pretty. fair sized creek, and: he had there a-cold blast furnade. The 
_ principat product was hollow ware: ~ houschold goods, pots and pans, skH- 0. - 
aoe ets,-a i things of that sort. They made some pig iron too, of course, and-- ° 4 
. other products; but-as best T could determine the chief output was hollow, 
..ware. The Stfup family, lived not. too fag ftom that, furnace, Now just | 


. where, Ido not know. aa, a | 
ce _ Before hé left South Carolina, Jacob: Stroup built a furnace and sold it to 
; a man named Nesbit, ‘and Jéft hig son’ Moses-there wit} Nesbit to assist in. hn 


the operation ‘of this facility. “Among other products that they made there 

were cannon cast for the Nullification Party. There was such a party in this 

country at that time-—they were going to withdraw from thg Union and get _ Bes 

“to heck on out. oe : ; : 
Moses Stroup eventually came down into Georgia, with his father,. ants | 

some’ point before his father died in 1846. or 475 bought his father out. 

Moses associated with the Coopers and a Welshman named: Bobl TRY sigitooes 

T homas, who had a furnace or a forge up on Alatoona Creek. Mases- then | 

went to Jones Valley, Al abama, ow Birmingham, and acquired one or two 


a furnaces. He’ built some other | ‘furnaces in Alabama, and was. operating 


= : i 
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thepa during the Civil War. ” But there were others in. the iran manufac- 
turing business here besides the Stroups and the Coopers. 

Blast furnaces had to be built near a flowing stream:.There had to be a 
source of power to operate the blowing tubs, blowing engines, or the 
bellows. There had to be something to force air into the furnace to get it hot’ 
enough to melt the iron ore-and melt the limestone | (which was the flux : 
used) to achieve sufficient het to melt the iron ore and convert it from, the 
- raw material into pig iron, and the only way that could’ he done, was by sup-_ ; 


~ plying source of air under pressure. The method was somewhat primitive, 
but ii worked. They used. Jarge-beHows Tike a blacksmith uses. ‘hese were 
much larger, and were operated by water power, Some of them used what 
they called } blowing tubs or blowing engines, which were nothing more nor 
less than four large circular wooden vats, two of which fit inside the other 
work “hey worked" up and down by means of a camming action from power /, 
. supplied by an overshot water wheel. One went up and one went down/. "> 
and then there was a larger wooden tank or ‘Teservoir, holding chambery 
whatever you want to call it, that held this air ~collected it, in other words. 
It was called a collector. Air went from that into the tuyére in the bottom of ¢ 
the furnace, and gave a boost to the fire that melted the iron ore and the 
slag. It caused the charcoal to ignite with sufficient heat to turnout the 
finished product. All of these furnaces, without exception, had. to have some ' 
method of forcing air into the ignition chamber to cause the stuff to get hot 
cnough to melt. It was:that simple. Now these were not the original primi- 
tive type where tHey built them up on a hill in merry old England and 
depended on.the wind to give them enough blast. Pt es 

Mark Cooper's furnace near Cartersville was about, a ten-ton fur- 
nace—that was the daily output. They usually” kept the furnaces in blast 
.for a year. W hen-a furnace was completed and put in blast, the first charge 
was just dumped ‘in a. hole underneath the fur nace to tori a firm:.working 
_ surface. It’s called a salantainder, ‘Vhey'd just dump that first charge, how- - 
ever large it was. ‘They just dug a hole out in the gr ound there—that was a . 
one-shot operation, in a new furnace. ; 

There was a piece of equipmént in the Cooper‘furnace that’s no longer 
“there—~ somebody probably sold it for scrap iron many years ago—called’ a 
tuyére. It was a metal basketlike device, lined with firebriek, and it formed 
a container to-hold the fire-and the slag and the molten i iron. All these fur- 

maces. that I've ever seen have three adits, or three openings; an adit’is a 
“miner's term for a hole to get into something: They had three adits, They 
had one for the air, that was a pipe, a lightweight metal:pipe that carried- 
the. air from’ the blowing engines or the bellows or-what ever source of air 
_ pressure that they used, into the combustion chamber, They had another 
adit where thé iron came out into the casting shed. And then they had: the 


. 
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third that was called the’slag adit. T he hole nuuehe the slag came out was 
higher thet the one where the iron came out? ‘Phat was the dross; the 
waste. It was molten. You cat believe it was molten. [t was white hot and 
flowed like water. a hey plugged | those holes, those two,.with fire clay. And, 
of course, the air intake was not p lugged, it just blew continuously, and 
gave the blast that caused the stuff to melt. In the case. of the Cooper fur- 
nace, yihe wir pipe would probably have been sixteen to eighteen inches in 
“dig ineter wto let all the air they could eet there to go into. it. That entered 
the furnace higher up than the opening where the iron was tapped off. = 
When it ‘reached the proper stage to tap (how they knew it was at the 
~ proper stage, | don’t know), the first thing that came off was the slag./They 
used a Jong rod to push out the cli wy plug, and they still use something simul+ 
‘Jar to that todasyin_the’ Birmingham areca. ‘he rod they: use.out there now is 
an oxygen lance; it (ltias-ox en and just blows that plug ott. By feeding 
raw oxygen against that hot firebrick, it just disintegrates. It is called 


-lance, Just a long metal tube. They tapped off the slag, and it flowed. It was 
“jus like hot water, and it flowed like hot water on out into fhe waste area, 
and after it got cool it was hauled away. Then the iron came off and went 
~ into the flasks if they were using flasks, but usually they just made pigs. I bet 
you don’t know why it’s called pig iron—the iron goes into a large trough * 
called the sow, and then flows out of the sow intd smaller troughs called - 
pigs. The little pigs ‘are nursing the sow. ‘The troughs or trenches are made 
- of mojdet’s sand, W hen the pigs were cool, they d hit. them with sledge 
hammers, break them off, and go on and refine the iron into wh: itever they 
were going to- maké out of it. Sometimes it was reheated ui what they called : 
a ea furnace, which they still use—rem¢ relted_in-ather wor ds-- sand -cast : 7 
in whatever form they w anted it. The sintering furnaces were upstream of. ye 
-Alatoona Dam. git was a ‘reheating process. The pig iron, if it was going to 
lye recastsinto a mech form without being forged, would simply be reheated 
and melted down again and probably-have a httle manganese added to it, 
and cast if into whatever forme they were, going to use it for. Now up here* 
ithey had what they calla_nailery. They made anails—-ou're familiar with 
the old cut nails-—-and they made a number of different articles for export 


jand domestic use. They worked several hundred ‘people ‘at that enterprise, It. 
» Was not a small potato; it was a rather sizable operation. That was after 
Moses Stroup sold out to Cooper, Stroup, and Wiley, Andrew Wiley, from 
New York, had a financial interest in it, and Mark Cooper had a fmancial 
as well‘as an operational interest in it. He was there in the remaining years. 
as the operational head of the company, which functioned until 1864. 
A man named Sherman came through; he was sort of careless with fire, 
and destroyed prac tically éy thing in this ‘area, (The’ ironworks] never 
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_ PLATE 26 Head-on view 
- of the old Cooper furnace. 
Terri Webb js standing in 
front of the furnace to give 
the reader an idea of ,jts 


ees 


size. 


PLATE 27 A_ three-quar- 
‘ter view of the old Cooper 
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operated after the Civil War, but during the ‘war they did cast cannon and 
* cannon balls, as well as other articles used by the military. . 

The iron industry ‘started here about,*as I recall, 1837, along in that pe- ; 
od, and iron has continued to be mined sporadic ally in this area ever,since 
that time. It isn't mined here riow bec ase it Is low grade. Now we get iron 
ore from Venezuela thats a lot higher in Pe than our local iron, Sots im- 
ported: and mixed. with the native iron m Birmingham-~the hemiadite, “And 


it ups he wrade on. hat. The local iron there -hasn't been a car of iron 
shipped from here in fifteen years or longer. I can remember when iron ore 
wps mined here a lot, and it was shipped-to~Birmingham, to Gadsden, 
Roc kwood, ‘Tennessee, and to some places.over in northern Alabama. But 
‘there hasn't been any shipped in a Jong while. ICs just too low grade, not. 
economically feasible or profit table to use it. Someday it may ‘bec ome so 
-again, I don't know. Right now it is not and hasn't been fora long time. 
Furnacemen judged: the quality of irom ore by trial and error, A lot of 
“these people had come from Scotland, from the north of F ‘neland, and from 
Germany, where iron manufacturing had been going on for generation ‘after 


generation. They were familar with the ore, and they were familiar with = - > 
the process for refining ore into pig iron and. subsequently into wrought-iron, 

and so on, “Phey found. the ore just laying here all- oy’ ‘er the ground in Satie 

areas. A miner can look at a piece of ore and pretiy well tell you what the 

iron: content is without running it through a lab. Vhey_ know---they can tell 

by the appearatice e and the feel of it. : 

Some of the ore occurred in many. particle sizés. Hematite and. limonite 
were the two main kinds of ore found here. Well, there was also specular 
hematite which is a gray iron, and it was used to some ‘extent. The ore oc- 
curred in hunks anywhere from pieces as large as that sofa, down to a small 
particle size, maybe one-quarter inch or one- half inch in diameter. So they 
got it out in whatever size they could get it out in. It w asn't too material; 
they didn’t run it through any kind of rollers to crush it--- they didn’t have 
any rollers to crusly it with. They didn’t have hammer mills, and they didn’t 
/ have any of the type of equipment that's used now by miners to break ore 

.down into workable size. It was nugget ore, just like it came out of the 

ground, Now for those great big hunks they’d have to take a gad and a 
sledge hammer—a gadis just a piece of steel like a wedge, round- pointed 
= rather than flat like a wedge—and they'd drive gads in to make cracks’ and 

break it open where they could*handle | it; break it up into smaller par ticles. 

They obviously couldn’t handle a piece as big as a sofa. Much of the iron 

used here came from what's now known as the Dobbins Mine. It was some 

distance away—l guess three miles from the furnace A little old narrow- 
“gauge railroad went over there. The better ore was,. of course, mined. 
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They'd get it out in large boulders and break them up by main strength and. 
awkwardness, and haul it to the furnace.” l 

1 know that some of the mining was done by independent operators. 
Thev were not working for Cooper or Stroup, and they were paid so much 
a ton, to get this iron out. The ore was mined at various points aroufd this 
area in what were called wagon mines. A farmer would have, a’ little 
outcrop of erc-on his place. ‘Whensthe crops were in and he had nothing 
take his boys out there and they'd start 


ca 


particularly better to do, why ‘he'd 
digging and hauling ore by wagon, and the ironworks swould buy it and 
stockpile it. There was no large single source of ion. 

As forthe charcoal, 1 think there were sub-contractors who furnished it 
for so mucha _bushgly hey w cout. and..gotthe-. wood-and-b burned-it-ard - 


“sold it to the furnac operator. In, that.case, they were siiall ‘businessmen, 


‘There were opher instahie es where the Jand-—large tracts of Tanééhelonged 
to the ironmaster, or the furnace, and he would employ these people maybe 
on-a, contract basis, I don't kndw. I think most of: it was done. as piece work 
that. 1.think that. itavas.a_joint. 
Agave employment to many peo- 


independent operators, Dut. Ne ‘don't kn 


fort ‘onothe parkola lot af people, and 1 


ple who ‘normally had: “their ‘only source of ineome. the little bit they could 


have made subsistence farming. ‘That's what it was, “There was no commer- 
elal farming as we know it.today. It’s the old saving, “they lived at home 
and ate at the same place.” and they grew what they had to eat in large 
measure and had very. little cash flow. So anything they could do that 
offered employment with compensa lon, why theyswould take up ag a side 
line. ; cai ‘ 

‘The making of charcoal was an interesting process. | have never seen it 
‘done, but I have talked to old timers who worked at ‘what-they called ‘the 
“coaling grounds.” It was interesting to know just_how they did that. I had 
an old friend who lived over in. Emerson, and he “used to tell me how they, 
made the charcoal..It was interesting, and I can see-where it would work. 
He said that they would build what he called a hog pen. See, the wood was 
cut in four-foot lengths, like cordwood—pine preferably,. because it split 


. better. Easier to get out. They could use pine, or they could use oak. Those 


were the only two kinds of wood that they used. ‘They would build a httle 
hog pen, like a chimney—just get out in a saddle. You know what a saddle 
is—-a spot between two high knobs on a ridge, a little flat area in between. 
They'd get in the saddle and scrape off a place.I’ve seen them that were, 
I'd say, fifty fect in diameter. Pretty good sized..Scrape.it.down.to-a-mineral: 
soil. In the center of that they would build a little hollow square ‘out of the 
cordwood, and they'd bring it up to about five feet. 

Around that they would stand cordwood’on end leaning inward. It was 
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supported by this. little riser coming up ahwodel the center! the little hollow 
box, and they would set the cordwood. out slightly at the aatier and it'd go 
rouad and round till they reached the outer perimeter of ithe area that they 
were going to burn. That's the first course. ‘Then, after they got out as far as 
they were going:with it, they would extend this up another four or five feet. 
In the middle was the ¢ himney, the hog pen, or flue is what it actually was, 
All wood: They‘d come up with this second four or five feet just round and 


round tike a/ clock spring, coiled vou know; keep stac king y ull it reached . 


ei ; 
‘ nearly als faf out as the:bottom course. Not quite. ‘hen they'd come up an- 
other four feet, and stack another course around. When they got done they 
had a st: igh here: oh, Jim told me it must have been twenty, twenty-five 


i 


feet high: and-shaped. dike~a-stylized-beehivercnnme oe as 

They jvould coyer this thing, soul and body, with pine straw, to a consid- 
erable thickness; six inches to a foot. Then they would put dirt on top of 
that,. woods. ‘dirt, and.it’d come all the way up, except right ovér the center 
there. Would ‘ the chimney hole left. And they had it so fixed that they 


could cover hat hole. with flat. rocks. ‘hat was the vent where the smoke 


Avent out. in ihey went around the thing, ‘and scratched little holes: all 


“ around the perinicter of it, through the dirt and through the straw. 
Now there we aus a shidck called the charcoal burner’s shack, right close by. 
He lived there, pad hif 


person of one ee and judgment. After: the thihg was completed 


sole jol) was to. take care of that fire. He had to be a 
and ready to livht, would igmite it all Around at these little holes. [.don't 
know how many : re were, but ‘I would say there were probably six or 
eight, maybe more. Little tiny holes scratched through, the.dirt, and through 

the straw, Where 1 
lay there and stop that hole up. If,it got to buries with too much enthusi¢ 
asm, the whole thing would burn up. He left the center hole open until it 
started drawing. He had a ladder made out of a- couple of. poles. with some 


cleats nailed on them, or maybe just one long “pole. with limb stubs and’ 


limbs left on it. He’d-lean it against the stack and skin“up there to get to the . 


top. If it got.to burning too freely, he would close that top vent, and go 
around and close the “bottq m vents and smother the fire down. ‘This old’ 
black man said if you didn do that that the thing would get away from 
- you, and it'd just all go up; ilike ‘a Roman candle, and you wouldn't have 
anything, but a pile of ashes left. Le charred rather’ than burned. I don't 


remember if he told me how, oe it took to burn out; to “fire” one of ES, <a 


be watched acounie the cloth. Somebody | fhe tobe there and. test it. By feel; | 
I suppose, or by the sound it was making; and by know- -how. He, said that: 


when the -charcoal burner had judged’ ‘that it was done, that“he. closed all 
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could draw. Handy there, dhe } had a rock that he could! 
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he openings and just watched it till it got cold. But ke didn't dare open it” 
up. If:you opened it up and let air get to it, you'd have the darndest fire you 
ever saw—shooo! it was gone. Away it'd go. He'd watch it for several davs 
until it cooled off, and then it was ready to haul. to the furnace. If it was 
done correctly, and you got-a. perfect job, even. that pine straw per, 


maintained its shape; it was charcoal, just like the wood. was. The } 
the wood was still thtact, and it looked like a pic ce of black wood and when 
picked up, it, didn’t seem to weigh anything, ‘Vhat’s what thev got the heat 


& 


from. eee 


. . Pa 7 . 4 
-T've seen a number of. what they called coaling grounds all through here 


where I used to squirrel hunt, You can tell one as soon as you walk up on it. 


. You'll see the charcoal on the ground. Charcoal never rots you know, it’s 


just there, period, from now on. You'll find little particles of it, and some- 
times fair- sized chunks, You look around closely, if there's a spring some- 
where nearby, you'll see four, big rocks and perhaps an old rotted sill laying 
there. Well, that was where the house was where the charcoal burner’ lived. 
Course there hasn't been any charcoal burned here_in a. long time—I'm_sev- 


enty years of age and I have never seen it done,vbut I have talked to pole: 


who did it for a livi ing. 
‘The limestone was present tego. in abundance: you could find it most 


anyplace. People hauled it in by wagons. It was chetp, and: labor was 


cheap. I would think [quarrying lime] was done on the same basis that the 
oxe was mined. If a fellow-owncd a piece of land and had some limestone 
on. it, and after the crops were laid by if the fall and he needed a little 
money, he’d just go out and get out a bunch of limeésténe and haui it down + 
to the nearest fur nace and sell it. I w ould think that’s the way it was. done, 
but I don’t know that. Judging by “scraps of it left lying around at the 


charging point, I'd. ‘say iP was ‘broken down a little sfallr than man-size. 


Man-size roc k is hot rock as big asa man, but rock a-‘man can handle in’ his 
two hands, pick up and carry, vou know, fifty, seventy-five pounds at most. 


You cotld wander around there and find it on the ground—it was left there 


during the operation, and it’s in chunks anywhere frony two to four inches 
in diameter, irregularly shaped, They. just broke it up with sledge hammers 
to where they could handle it with some facility. 

One other interesting sidelight is that the first spiegeleisen ever manufac- 


“tured 1 in ihe U nitee Qlates was made here. That $a refined oe of man:. 


gamese! reir a’ Furnace “the ‘Blast j is si eee to ‘blow it away ads you 
get no beneficial results frohi it. It takes manganese to make steel out of pig 
iron, so they took this highly manganiferous iron ore and ran it thtough a 
sintering furnace, and made ft’into little hard nodules of ‘a mixture of iron 
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re manganese. it was shipped ‘froin this region in wooden. kegs. to areas 
where the ‘pig iron was refined into a more salable product, The first 


spiegelcisen made-in this country was made up here on Stamp Creek. It was 


-.a rather primitive method, but it worked. Much of the iron around here 


“te 
a 


hada lot of manganese in “it. . are 
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ae Farabee ee A Aa cme is ’ 


_ Ray Pace sigs been Pec aten with bee onelilliay aie a naan for most 

,of his seventy-eight years. At the age of sixteen he began working in steel 
wills, and at eighteen he entéred the University of. Alabama, later graduat- 
“ing as a chemical metallurgical engineer. He then worked in the sfield until 


he retired at the age of seventy, ‘As he put it, “In all P’ve had wentyy five or: 


thirty years’ industrial experience, and twenty-five or tlarty years’ teaching 
experience.” Be) a ’ i 


_ Professor Farabee was chosen as the juinace master at the vefiring of the 
old Tannehill furnace, a cold-blast furnace in Roupes Valley, Alabama, 
which had been out of :blast tor a‘least one hundred: and ten years. The fur- 
nace was built around 1855 by Moses Stroup, en property he bought from 
Ninian Tannehill, who, up wntil that time, operated a forge there. In 1862 
William Sanders. bought Stroup’s tronworks and. formed the Roupes t 
Ironworks, which produced pig iron for the Confederacy during the Civil 
War. The tronworks was destroyed gn March 31, 1865, by Union soldiers. 
Much af “Old Tannehill” (the -furnace itself) remained, but never. pro- 
duced any more tron until 1976. The rest of the ironworks was destroyed. 


‘David Thomas bought the property , in 18686 The Republic Steel Com-- 


pany, which was formed by the Thomas family, deeded t the property to the 
University of Alabama’in 1952, for preservation and restoration. ‘In 1969 


the Tannehill Furnace and Foundry Commission was founded, and the. 


4, property was turned into a state park. Almost immediately,” clearing of the 


‘overgrown areas of the park got underway, and then the reconstruction of - 


+ 


the ironworks itself was begun, . 

The Commission decided to re fire OldT annehill” for the Bicentennial. 
“At this point Professor’ ‘Farabee was chosensas furnace master. ‘On Sepiem- 
‘ber 19; 1976 with the help of. SOME fifty skilled voltnteers, the furnace pro- 


. duced about two and one half tons of pig iron. There were between ten and. 


fifteen: ‘thousand spectators there to watch the event. 


Professor Farabee gave'us this interview at Tannehill State Park in front: 


of about ‘twenty-five people at a small oral ‘history wor kshop. 
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the way, things were work- 
‘ing eet during the rehring 
of the old Tannehill. fur- 
nace. | ; 


2 


You might say, ““W ‘hy an iron blast furnace? W nats is the function of an 
iron blast furnace? Why did they ever have one?” It's to make pig iron, 
molten-‘iron that could be east into shapes that our forefathers needed to 
cultivate the garden and fields with, like plows, and also pots, pans, syrup 


mills, thirigs like that that they needed to live. 


_ [The Tannchill operation] started back inthe 1820s, and it was’ very 
small, naturally, to begin with. There “were some small forges in ‘this area 
prior to the time of the blast furnaée. The property changed hands from the 


-Tannehills to the Stroups, and the history [ll leave to someone else. Ethel 


Armes’ Story of Coal and Iron in Alabama 1s a very good reference on it. 
They called it an iron plantation in those days. A plantation is generally 
where you have farms. They had people for labor, and they, had to have 
grist mills and saw mills for cutting lumber—they had to have certain com- 
plementary industries to take care of the people and keep them going. So 
this-was an iron plantation. Quite a village. 
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Yo come hack to the [point], why did they Jowate ‘here? Naturally, the 


raw materials wert here. Water power -they didn’t hay € elec tricity in those 


days; no kerosene dil cither, they used pine ‘knots and ¢ardles for lights. 


They didn't have any gasoline and very, very few steam engines at all, and 
they depended on water power. So-here a beautiful creek ran swiftly down 
the line, and they built’ a dam, and then put ‘a’ Water wheel ino operate a 
bellows, just to blow, not continuously, but as you operate it mechanically, 
All of you have seen an old bellows. -they were ted-in so there would be it 
source of air for burning the fuel, which in those days was charcoal. ‘They 
didn't have any cokes-very litde coal had been discovered, in Alabama 

-jbut they had] several thousand. acres of forest, and they could) burn 


that hardwood and make charcoal. Iron ore, which is trom oxide, in this - 


case was lociited very close by up and down the creek) and they could haul 
it in {to the furnace] with ox carts. With the source of air from the old 
bellows and the water wheel;-and the iron ore close by and the charcoal 
close by, tt was natural to build a furnace here--it awwasn’t an accident, it” 


was planned definitely, intenUonally, and correctly. ‘Vhey also had plenty of 
dimestone nearby. 


They built the blast furnace. Another thing they had jclose by} was a 
mountain of rock, sandstone, to build the outside of the funiace with |. 
There are ‘two parts to the: furnace, an inside and an outside, we'll say, and 
the outside is a big framework of rock [made of rocks] maybe a foot and a 
half or two feet long and rectangular in shape, and they were stacked on 
top of each other to serve as the outside of this furnace--had to, be refrac- 
tory because It was going to he subjected’ to aclot of heat. [Vo shape the. 
rock] they would drill holes with a star dritl and a sledge hammer where 
they wanted to cut the rock. ‘hen they'd.drive wooden pegs down in the 
holes and pour water on those wooden pegs and they'd expand and burst 
the rocks in fine with those holes.’ But? they made a beautiful job of it. And 
the. elevation, of the ‘rock [in its. natural state] was important, There® a 
high hill which they shid the rock down to, the furnace site, which was down 
by the creck where the air,was. They took advantage of the, topography 
~-they built the furnace up.so high, and then’ charged it by hand from 
the top by rolling wheelbarrow lotids.! ‘of charcoa!, limestone, and iron, ore 
on a trestle to the charging point and dumpihg them in. the top of the fur- 
nace}.-It all tied i in naturally to put a furhace in here. ST ia . 

Now, getting into the construction [of the furnace]—there’ sa hearth, org 
a euicble where the molten iron is collected, maybe a. {foot to two feet deep, 
three or four feet in diameter, and there's a fltre-out portion just above the 
top of the hearth they call a bosh, about eight feet-in diameter with a pull- 
in'at the top. When the hearth is about four feet in diameter, the bosh is: 
about eight feet high in the sloping out part, then converges:back in. toward 
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the top for a total height of about thirty-one fect. So that was the outside 
furnace construction, built the hard way they tell me. : 

They Jhad to sett up a routine [to charge the furnace] with relative pro- 
portions of lime rock for Aux, and ore, and charcoal: ‘They had to-put-those 
three materials in there in definite proportions, and the furnace had’ to have 
air blown into,it at the bottom at a certain definite rate: There had” to bea 
systematic chargihg and handling of the furnace. It took an ironmaster, as 
he-was called. He had to have experience, and he was skilled and highly re- 
spected, ‘Phe raw materials wege kept, say, thifty-five fegtyabove the founda- 
tion of the furnaces down at the creek. The top was open, and had a trestle 
running across {from the area where the raw materials were kept to the. top 
ack onat. Men 


of the furnace}. LU was made of heavy planks, and had at 
would roll wheelbarrows of raw materials over this trestle and dump. them 
into the top of the furnace. As the iron ore canie down, it was gr; adu: lly re-, 
duced from iron oxide to metallic iron by the: time it got down to the~ 
hearth. In the meantime, a lot of gasses were going up to the top. So, a man 
‘Had to-be kind of careful, or he might fall in Hat place himself. “‘Vhat:didn't 
happen very often though! : ! : ae 
[The iron notch] was plugged with clay. ‘hey would take a hunk of 
plastic clay, and make a slurry with-part of at, Smear that éslurryj-in the 
hole, and then jam in the hunk of clay. They dried it very thoroughly. 
they didn’t, itd crack open just like mud cracks in the sand. They hid to 
treat it very carefully, maké it -air tight, so it would stay joined and not 
crack. A blast furnace this height would take four to six hours.to produce 
molten iron. It would accumulate one ‘foot of iron in the hottom, vind it~ 
would weigh about two tons. Thewd have about two tons’ of iron; and 
they" d open up the iron notch and let it run-out, After it all ran out,: they" d 


close it up with another plug of clay. ‘Then they” d wait another six hours 
until another two tons had accumulated, and they'd open it up again. It 

was. an-intermittent operation as far.as tapping was concerned, but |a con- 
firruaus operation as far as charging and blowing was concerned. (They’ dj 
keep on charging, twent¥8four hours a day, seven days a:week. Lor a vear if 
the lining would last, for three years if the lining would last--just as long as . 
they could do it. “~ ; 

.Pig iron [the type of iron that conies out of a blast furnace] has certain 
properties. It’s not ductile—yo@%tan't draw it into a wire or-shape it with a 
hanimer, but you can modify it by burning out most of the carbon and most 
of the siigoh, and_practically all the phosphorus and do what.you can with 
the sulfur, because it's a very detrimental impurity. The way they used to. 
do.this was to take the molten iron-from the blast furnace and put it‘into a 
‘kind of an open mold, a puddling furnace, and surround it with iron ore, 

an oxidizing agént that would combine with. the « carbon and silicon and 
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phosphorus and oxidize theni out. Getting those: bad-acting impurities out 


mb ught the {pig iron] down to a more pure iron they called wrought iron. 


‘Lhe master (we ‘d call him a blac ksmith, but he wasn “teat that Ume) w ould 
roll that ball, of semimolten iron into: the s laglike stuff, The slag around it. 
would oxidize those impurities, and he would come up with a ball of iron’ 
that he could take out and hammer--shape. ‘ft hey call that a forge “where 
the pig iron is made into the more duetile form of wrought iron) That is a 
step beypnd a blast furnace-theyre changing cast, iron into gamer that 
Is fonieable, something they: could: hi mmner Into shape art make into dif- 
ferent, things that ave some elongation, * some ductility, some toughness, 
versus the old pig?tron. ‘They ‘didn't need toughuess i aw cast-iroi pot, but 


- they dyjd- need toughness in . hammer or an axe send Thats where. the 
“blacksmith came in. He was the skilled nian for® sha ping these shingles. 


[A shingle is a piece of iron that has heen treated in the pudding furnace 
and hammered into a bar, which ts ready to be forged into a usable object.] 


(‘The production of iron from iron ore] is not a melting operation, it isa 


‘reducjng operation.-You-ve-got‘to burn the charcoal to carbon mononide, 


not. carbon dioxide, ‘Phe carbon monbdxide goes up through the charge and. 


“reduces; the iron oxide to a metallic oxide-—FesOy to FeO to Fe to pg 


iron: In the. meantime, the molten Iron is conung down and some ol the-sil- 


ica, the gang, is being reduced | at. these hot tenrperatures. You let-it, aceu- 
nuilate— “this Number One furnace e produced, J understand, SIX tons of pig 


iron every twenty-four hours, Compare that’: with a modern furnac e jpd ay, 
~ that makes Six thous: ind tons of pig iron uin twenty-four hous, Now, this 


Be 


g, cold-air, operation with-a crude: balance. Today 


“the modern furpaces are mechanized and computerized, and the operation g+ 


tan. be. controlled: much _better. You, won't find an iron ore oO) OX- 


“Tmied Ninh it, The Ges of Erion: is to hee fea the “iene 
of 


point of the gang material so-it will come out-as'slag, separate from the mol- 


ten iron. which as on the bottom, The gang material in the iron ore—it’s the 
undesirabte portion. ‘Vhe' desirable portion is the iron oxide which will 
furnish iron when reduced from iron oxide to’metallic iyon. It’s wot a melt- 
ing operation, ils a reducing operation. Most ofthe gang material is 
stlic cous, either chey-or sifiea sand, Oyster shells are calcium carbonate, and 
they Were used very early 1 the place of limestone. They had plenty of 
limestone and time rock a around here close~pure almost, tou. 

When we started,talking about getting some help, some folks experienced 
in the metallurgical industry here in/ this area were’ asked to volunteer to fire 
the old furnace, and many of them volunteered’ quickly. We went to work to 
repair the. furnace, and-it was quite a job,*I.can. assure you,’ in the time 
allotted, During. World War Ly a lot of vandals came in and wanted to. 
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steal certain parts of [the ee ice] and, dgstroy things. Soite folks put eae : 


knocked? the whole. corner off, uy trnt all had to bé repaired. So" when i it 
came to rec onstructing this’ furnace’ tofget it going for refi. there’ was an 
awful-lot of work to hesdone, There had tobe a drestle” ‘huilt from ‘the high 
elevation abdye the furnace? ‘to wre sop of the furnace for char ging it from , 
2 thé top. Then we-had to go in from the found: ition And guild all this part 
, Ahat had been destroyed, We had specril engineers do Ubgtt pi whicular type 
* of work ahead of time, knowing it¢ chy (oO be doite. E 


‘S In the | ‘hearth and bosh we pee fine? ap ee see brick- made by 
machinery { put. it it in| brick to brick, they call cit. We pat steel bands 
around tHe lower portion to be sure we d tdi thi we ie ak-outs from molten 
iron and slag. accumulating m- there, heer there's quite a ie avy weight - 
up above |when the furnace is fallen charged and operating % * In the old: 
bosh territory and in the upper part of the Ne ack tere was the: old irefrace 
tory brick] lining---that was left."because we decided it would be good 
enough, Somebody told me (the old brick lining] was importe d from: F ge 2 
land. Our problem “wi is LO merge, Jon the modern refrac tory brick with the 


old existing material in ‘the bosh area, and it Was, quite a joy to ee and.do 


Another thing wechad to «do wak ¢ to pata bustle pipe around the furnace. 
to furnish air to the four diffe rent points;.openings called tuyeres: ‘We had 
to greta we Ided steel pipe and a blower. ‘Phe hlawer we ised. cost $y 5,000, 
“but it} “didi, cost anything to Tannehill bee duse a frienc tly, foundry contnib- 
euted it. In ‘order to replace the old hetlows with, the ‘electric blow ery we: a 


é 


to have three-phase electricity gt. the site. Thanks to our, ower company, 


whé co-operated and got us snoteh of the right kind af‘glectricitys we felt 
_at ease that we'd have: plenty. of air to carry out this operation, People 
j began to donate things like that, and we got things together. It was hard, 
continuous work day’ and night to get it together, but, we got molten iron. 
from thé ore. We produeed about : two and one- -half. tons: of pig iron. on 

: refiriag-the old. Number One furnitce, : 

“We have accidents with modern blast furnaces today. Matbe spend al- 
most a million dollars for a lining -of course, tte, shelF in this case is sheet 
steel, instead of the hig old rock structure] they had 4 in those days. ‘he lin- 
ing might not last for six ‘months. \s a matter of fact, weve had, that expe-." 
rience mm just recent months ahout a big furnace losing” the lining, It didn’t 

. last three or four months, played out, cracked, and sloughed away. “Gost a 
million dollars or so. To get a good smooth performance out of a blast fur- 
nace the lining has to be taken care of. 

In old furnaces, the reducing agent used Was charcoal. ‘Inerefiring the fur- 
nace, we used coke because we.could not gét charcoal..We had‘to take into 


mite on the corner-of this ald-furmac ¢ SRumber’ One | “Old ‘Vannehill”’) ands ) 


in-time, and dry thoroughly so we'd have no problemas. ak. 


s 
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consideration the impurities that are in coke today, like sulfur and ash con- 


n furnace wouldn't 


tent versus that in charcoal. But the ch: urges IN a modey 


vary much from the charges 1 ina small old blast furnac , because vou've got 


xide to metallic iron. 
and 


takes so much lime to flux so many pounds of silita ¢ Luv, ‘Lhird, votrhave to 


thtee things to do: One, you've got to reduce the iron 


{wo, you've got to flux vour gang mi uterial, which /is silica clay 


figure how much air.yvou have to blow! at whi i fie to burn a certain 


amount of charcoal to get irbon monoxide, whigh is the reducing agent 
for the gas voing up through the ore as it- éomes doWwn inside the furnace, So 
its the same principle as. it was years and yvtars ago. Now we've gol more 
sophistic: ated and accurate {i wilities Like chemical ari: uvsiss We get chemical 


analyses of raw materiel VERY quickly. today, We can get chemical analysis 


-of the iron in ac nyhtter of seconds after taking a sample. We have 


those wonderful modern facilities now: : 


: . a 
» t 


Herbert. aime ey, prez ce ete in’ the ironmaking section, here 


‘talks akoul the settling @ ig north Georgta by the white nian, and discusses the 


eats: settlers’ iron nee as : Hg 


b 


“Te 1s said that it® “aibk | vhree genérations to make an aréa civilized. The - 


first generation brought ur their goods on carts or wagons.and 1 built their 
very crude homes, ¢ Ouse, “there w ould Heo stores, no way to get anything. 
There would be no. milfs of any iVpe.. The second generation would build: 
the grist mills and the ‘other mills necessary ‘to supply the needs of the com- 
raunity, and. cut. roads or pathw ays through the mountains. The third geri- 
eration, of course, would find it-well- settled and suitable for life; they would 


find the. churches: organized, and the schools or ganized. {Vhey would also 
“find], certain’ stores, blacksmith shops, grist. mills, maybe a ue mill, and 


ty 2 , ot 


other mills of. that ty per eit ge * ; or 


“Tron was essential: for the wells being of the- early settlers. Most of them 


would bring with ‘them-a- supply ‘of iron, tén or twenty-five pounds, which 


had heen nfanufactured from iron ore into iron that could be used for vari- 
ous purposes, _ Early estate inventories often list ten pounds of iron or five 


pourids’ of iron. They listed, that as a separate. asset of the early settlers’ es- 
tates, ‘Lhe early settlers would makeva forge like the blac ksmith used, and” 
with ‘this iron and for ve they would handmake the portions of their homes 


that were necessary to be built of iron. This would include perhaps the i iron 
hook that hung in‘every chimney, on which the early settlers hung their pots 
to. cook their food. They made their ovens out of iron in w hich to bake their 
bread and other food, and they made’ their iron skilets to fry their. food. 
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PLATE 29 George Bulgin’s/ blacksmith shop in-downtown Franklin; North Carolina 
around tgog; .frdm teft) to yright, George. Bulgin, Mr. Downs, Randolph Bulgin 
i (Geoties brother), Jeff Betts, and Mr. Gabe: Thev are sho®ing two of the horse's feet 
-the left fore and the right hind= “at the same times (Photogiaph courtesy of “John 
Bulgin, George's son. } ‘ Z ue 
‘g Zi af 

- ob 

ve : : Tee F : fs 
Phey also used iron to make Hinges, rims for wagon wheels, and to make 
necessary repairs around the home. These things Were essential for every 
early settler, Also, fn building a cabin or a church, iron was needed i in a lim- 
‘ited amount. One early settler, in describing the building of; Jone of our rural 

i 

‘ churches, described how the settlers came, with ‘their sad on saws to saw 


“}the planks from the.timber for the floor, and the shutterg ‘on the windows 
and the doors of the church. Other settlers, of course, jvere b busy cutting 
. down the pine trees and notching them for the walls. /At thé same time 
there would ‘be present one or more men with their forgts, who would take. 


scthe iron they had, heat it toa high heat with charcoal that was blown upon 


g 


with bellows, and manufacture the few homemade nails that were used i in 
the-church. - im = : 


‘Most of the iron brought into Rabun County, I would imagine, would 


come through the Carolinas from the iron mines up in there, because you 
will notice. that most of Rabun County. was settled by-North Carolinians or 


South Carolinians. Their main travel route actually. went through Clayton ° 


 dver through Oconee County, South Carolina, and on into North Carolina. 
Most of their trade was east and west, that is, from the Carolinas into 
Rabun County. I imagine if a blacksmith in Habersham County needed, 
ay, two hundred pounds of iron, he’d probably gét one of these big old 
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wagons and go dain to Athens, Geowie. in all “likelihodtAthens was a 

pretty good little’ old settle ment, ane some man_ there would™probably 

wholesale its - 


108 : = =" 


“But they*would not bring th any huge antes of iron; they would bring ih 
the iron in sheets, probably two- or three- feet square, that could be cut into 
nails and things of that type I can’ remember my father telling that when 
he was a boy, they would leave here in big wagons and go fron ‘here to 
Athens, down through Banks County. ‘hey would spend one night down in 

Banks County. The next night they would be in Athens and they would do 
their trading there. ‘Phen they would come home, andsit would take them 
two dayg to come from Athens back to around Cornelia ér Clarksville, One 
mar wpluldn' vo alone; several would go together. Atleast four or five 
would ko for the aanipanionshtn: argd the boys would go Just “for the fun of. 


it. My dad said one thing he remémbered was the fact that you could. hear 


the dogs barking way ahead of you, a it would carry. With the wagon 
i creaking and groaning every dog in @ mile range would start barking 

‘behind and barking in front. Dad thought it was quite an experience for a 
- ten- -year-old boy to go on a fine trip to Athens and back, And they would 
buy alot of supplies there that they couldn't get locally, like cloth, hecause 
there weren't many stores around here in the carly days.” 
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At that time the blacksmith played a vital role in his Community and was: 


generally accorded his due respect. There is hardiy a facet of Jife his work 
did not touch upon; indeed without his skills, the prevailing life-style would 
have heen ectrettely primitive. Most of the items, a blacksmith made and 
repaired were, either tools or other work-related items, such as harness 
fittings and ox yokes. In a culture where everyone, even children, had to 
work just to get by, it’s not hard to understand how important therblack- 
smith was. A typical farming family had to spend a tremendous amount of 
time at work, gven with the basic toolsavailable at the time. It would have 
: e for people to accomplish a given amount of work without 


been impossi 
the custorna 
tools. 

‘The shop itself was often a place where people socialized on rainy days; 
and/or while they waited for something to be made or repaired, A trip, to 
the blacksmith shop was a break from plowing or logging oy, hoeing corn, 
-and people most likely looked forward to it. 

* Numerous things that everyone needed could be made or repaired | only: 
by the blacksmith, whereas today, many. of these same things are easily 
available elsewhere, are replaced instead of repajred, or are no, longer used. , 
Most of the -work done by “dld time” blacksmiths was geared to the needs 


y tools in the same amount of time it would take them with the 
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PLATE 30° Geérge Bulgiti’s - first. black- 
+. smith shop in Rabun Gap, Georgia, around 
2 (1906, set. up for working at the now 

defunct Tallulah Falls Railroad; . right, 

George Bulgin, left, an unidentified helper. . 

(Photograph courtesy of John Bulgin.) 
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“PLATE 32 This ae ne Sella delivers. spurts ‘of, air, Tather than, one comtinuoud 
stre am, into the forge to far the fire, It canbe mounted” at forge level and. punts” air 
directly into the forge, or it may be mounted, close’ to" the ceiling oe ‘another more 
out-of-the-way pli ice, dn which caseythe air would hep fh ttn, 

tuip, bottom, centerboard, ribs, neck, and valves Sire made ot Woot 


to the -farge. The 
MT the hinges are 


nade of leather, as are the sides, which “allows -the ‘bellows to“@pen and close, and- 


maintain. a tight air seal at the same time. ‘The valves are sinipie® woeden flaps over 
the valve holes and ave désigned so they 


illow air to pass thrdugh, them in.ofe direc- 
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of the individual in his/her endeavor to’ make a. living. As society has 
changed, however, so has the work of the blacksmith. Much of the black- 
smith avork done today is for industrial use, such as repairing heavy machin- 
ery or making a bed for a logging truck, or making personal luxuries, such > 

as an ornate driveway ¢ gate; a candle holder, or a decorative mobile. Now, 
even making Rains. and shoeing“horses«fits into the « sategory of Crean 
luxury. As a matter of fact, many of the items once Ti ade purely for neces- 
sity are now sought after als luxury items, such as handsome andirons, 
hifives, and cowbells. : : 

Jo A blacksmith forges objects of metal, typically wrought iron or r steel, To 

~~ forge mietal is to shape it, by heating then hammering, or pressing it into the 
desired form, oS metal is made stronger by forging, as it changes the 
grainy texture of it to a more fiberlike textare. The word. “forge also 
apphes to the opén Gee a blacksmith uses to heat anetale-in a general - 
sense, to his whole shop, and to a smal manufacturing plant where iron is 
made to usable products. a ° 
There-are certain basic requirements for a functional bla uc ieeieh shop. It. 
must have adequate light, and enough space. for working: in, for tools, raw 
materials, abd various completed items. It is desirable. for it tol | have. a 
fireproof. floor, such-as dirt or concrete. It must*“have wor ktables ; all che : 
shops we visited had:large sturdy worktables, which in some ¢ases ran all the 
“way-around the shop. Most important is the forge itself, a) small open fur- : 
nace that shotitd-be.. situated so that it does not, create ii fire Hazard, and™ 
should be vented through ‘the roof-or wall. ‘Vhe forge also needs a beltows or 
° |ylower system to fan the fire. One of ‘the shops we-visited had a forge made - | 
of wood and insulated with dirt, Dut the other four forges were_made of. ‘ 
non-flammable .materials such as metal, brick, or concrete block. ‘It is also~ tee 
necessary to have a coal bin or space to pile. the coal, and a water tub (slack — ;, + 
tub) for cooling and tempering items. The shop must also be equipped with - 
2 an anvil and the. proper variety of-tools, which will be outlined in ‘the fol- 
lowing paragraphs. , 


: = 


ee A well-equipped blacksmith shop can have a stageering variety of tools, 
“Some are used for any number of different things, while others haye yery 
‘specific uses. While?we cannot discuss all the oad the following are the = 

most common. and basic to the time period we are talking abeut. On the 

‘subject of tools, Lee ‘Tippett said, “My father took care of his. tools. He % 


threw. then down. in inthe dirt, -oron. a‘ rock. They’s scarce. My. 


. nev‘ 
.daddy'd give*me a.going over if, i throwed a tool déwn in the dirtor,rock.. 
And I’m glad he and. You have to Pepe tools. “Good: sarp™1 tools are the” - 


SS 


. mame of the game.’ 
ee ‘Tools need’ to cbe easily accessible to the blacksmith’ while he is wae oy a 


s 


% 


e 
~ 


Teese . ; PLATE 33 Handmade steel forge. 


ie eesccndly with hot reainle” “and. they need to be Lent in 1 good repair. 


The working ‘surfaces of tools, are tempergd so ‘that they will be harder, than. 

the meta} being formed, hut not: too hard or they will crack, chip, or shatter : 
2 when used. Johv Bulgin saidje® ‘Hammers are tempered. If you ‘get'em too . 
"* hard—some people lo-~a piece can “fly off. I've got a scar on ny, leg; I was, 
strikin’ with a sledge hammer, workin ‘for. the: Forest Service. The toal we. 


was strikin’ on, the man had tempered it too hard,, anda dite: flew: off and 


_went right in mysleg. I thought somebody" d: hit my funny bone, 1 went on 
‘strikin’, and 'I felt somethin’ warn runnin’ ‘down my leg and Ajlood was just 


--peurin” into my. y.shoe. Had t to.} bring me ‘to the hospital and get it.out.’ 


PL: ATE 34 Side: view of” 
., the’ tuyére. iroh . (fire + pot) , 
for the ald forge. | = 
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PLATE 35 Portable steel forge with" 

hand-cranked blower. : - 


PLATE 36° A modern, 
concrete «+ block-and-steel 
forge with an electric 
“and a- cast-iron 


hlower 


PLAYVE 37. A slack tub, - 
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PLATE 2 38) An anvil. 
note the square’ hardic hole 
and the round : pritchel 
hole. 
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Some tools are tempered to a higher degree than others, depending ‘on 


>. the use. For example, cleavers, which, are cutting tools, are made for either 


hot or cold work, A hot cleaver is not as highly tempered as a cold cleav ef 
because it is used with heated metal, which is more plastic than cold metal: 


“When working with hot metal, the tools coming in direct contact with it 


must not be allowed to get too hot: or the temper will go out of them, Years 
ago blacksmiths made many of their tools, which they were well equipped 
to do. Tools were probably difficult to obtain any other way, and very often 
they needed a special tool for a certain job which had to be tailor made for 
that job. . 

Of all the tools a blac ksmith needs, the anvil is about ae most important. 
The heated ‘stock is phaced on the anvil to be formed, whether it is tbe | 
drawn-out, punched, bent, or cut. Some work can even be done cold if the 


metal is soft enough. T He anvil 1s usually bolted onto a large,»stable wooden 
block, which absorbs much of the! ‘goncussion from the hammering. "The 
wooden block may be placed diregtly ‘on the floor, or it may be set into the 


“ground a couple of feet deep. ‘An anvil must never be hammered, or 


punched directly. Its flat working surface is tempered, as are the tools, so 
they are harder than. the: object being formed, and avhard blow on the anvil 
with a tool could damage the tool or the anvil, or both, Anvils have a. flat, 
tempered surface to werk on, and a rounded horn (not tempered) that: is 
used to curve objects. An anvil has a square hole in the flat surface, ca lled a 
hardie hole, into which is fitted the shank of a hardie’ A hardie is a tem- 
pered, wedge-shaped form that is forged somewhat like a chisel, and is used 
in conjunction with a hammer, or a cleaver _and a -hanimer, to cut” hot 
metal. ‘The hardie hole can alse be. used’ to receive the bottom part of a 


swage, an iron block with grooves and holes of different sizes that is used to 
‘form hot metal into a specific shape. The hand-held top of the swage is used 


Hardie. 
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PLATE 41 | Swage block. 
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py, by: 
PLATE 42  Cross-peen hammers, above, and ball-peen hammers, below. 
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PLATE 43 Sledge hammers. 
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| PLATE 45 
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Seer ee PLATE +07 “Tongs: 


- heaviersthe work, the heavier the hammer. needed for the job. Used directly - 
- on the metal being formed for welding, drawing out, bending, etc., they are 


~ Ts 4 


o 


PLATE 47° Punches: 


c 


to éonnplete the, fori, The anvil also has a small round Hale. called 4- 
pritchel hole, that is used to receive the end of a punch when a hole’is being 
punched through .a piece of metal—so the punch won't hit the anvil. | 
Hammers are probably used more than any other ‘hand tool. Blacksmiths 
use several different weights. and sizes, depending on the task at hand. ‘The 


also: used with other hand tools, such as chisels and punches. 
Chisels have a tempered wedgelike tip and are used for cutting metal. 
They come in a variety of sizes;and-ate made for hot or for cold work. * 


Cleavers, also cutting tools, are’ very similar to chisels, have a tempered 
wedgelike tipand are made for either hot or for cold work. ‘ 


Tongsjare used to hold itemis that are being heated or being worked on 


when they are’ hot. They can be made in many different sizes and shapes, 


and often a pair has to bé madé specifically to work on one particular thing. 


Punches are used for punching or enlarging hales and for marking meas- 


“urements. The tips are tempered andS may be flat or pointed, round or 


square. — 


a 


PLATE 48 Files—tote the rasp. -at the 
left. 
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PLATE 49 ° Hand drill. 


PLATE 50 Soldering iron. 
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“Fils used on metal are highly tempered and are eed to smooth off rough’ 
spots or to,reduce surfaces a small.amount. 

A hand drill is used for drilling hofes. It can be fitted with steel drills or 
wood bits of different sizes. This particular breast drill‘is made so that the 
blacksmith Can lean on it and put his weight. into the drilling. 

A soldering iron is used to melt solder, which is used to unite two pieces 
of metal without heating the metal to weld it. ane old type -of soldering 

irons are| headed directly in the forge. 

A hand-held hacksaw has a highly tempered blade’ and is ‘used for sawing 

small pieges of metal. Years’ ago, blacksmiths made their own frames and + 


: bought the blades. 
~~ A traveler, or tire wheel, is used to measure the metal rim for a wagon 
- °K wheel. ‘The siren rence? or the wooden wheel (minus the rim): is meas- 
se ; ured by counting.the. rey olutions of the traveler as it is run along the cir- 
ie “cumference\ and that measurement is Marked on the unformed rim. When . 
Jac Tthe rim isc mpleted its inside circumference must equal the circumference 
of the wooden wheel so the rim will fit very tightly on the wheel. 


PLATE 51 “Handmade hand-held hack- 


saw. 


PLATE 52 Travelei, or tire wheel. 
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A grindstoke is used. for sharpening tools. The foot= powered cones were 
commonplace before the.electric ones were developed. a 
Vises are used to secure. objects w hile they are being worked on. ‘The 
original ones were Carv red out of Wood. an . 
Mandrils are large cone= shaped forms psed to form .or stretch circular 
objects. 

‘Most backers were skilled’ woodworkers: as well as, metalworkers. 
‘They were usually , the wagon makers of their. community, making all the 
wooden as well as metal parts for the. wagons. ‘They were? Also called upon. 
to beers handles for tools, wooden parts. for plows and éther farm. machin- 
ery, and’ to make ox yokes, They therefore usually had a ‘sizable collection of 

: S escwer Gis as ‘well as metalworking tools, but we shall concentrate only 
“con the metalw orking aspects of the trade. 


,.2 


PLATE 53 Grindstone. (Photograph courtesy of John. Bulgin.) 


, 


The rural blacksmith primarily used; wrought irgn_in his work. Some steel 
_ was available, but not in very large quantities. As mentioned: in the iron- 
making section, wrought iron and steel are tough. and malleable énough to 
be worked in the forge, but pig iron is not. Much of what they used to use 
came from the scrap pile, ‘or was salvaged wherever they could find it. As 
Will Zoellner put it, “Td. use iron or steel, cither one. It didn't make no 
difference, I just had to know what I had.” 

| : ; hE £ 

The fire is ented to ine blacksinith’s work because the iron or steel must 
be. heated and ‘softened in “order to .be forged ‘or welded. Forge work 
requires a clean, hot fire, and in order to build.a good one, the proper type 
of fuel must be used. It is important that: the ‘desired temperature’ for work- 


’ PLATE 54° Mounted post vise. 
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ing the iron or r steel be reste hed and maintained, both far the quality of the 
work and the cnergys expenditure of the blac ksmith. For example, the forg- 
ing temperature for wrought iron is between 2,100°F. and 2,400°F. If 
wrought iron is forged at a lower temperature, injury can be caused to the 
internal structure, which will weaken it, Also, it takes more: energy to forge 
iron that is rfot-suffciently beater If it's‘heated to too high a temperature, 
it can spark and splatter when hammered, ‘possibly burning the blacksmith ° 
and/or. other persons nearby, and each blow of the h Yammer can cause 
amore than the desired change in the metal because it is too-soft. Lee-Tippet 
gave us his views on building a “fire in the forge, “You can build any type of 
fire-you want. Something tes size of a froe. blade takes a hot.fire. If you was 
workin’ on little bitty stuff, “ you “dq have a small fire [rvatl a ere at big blaze. 
- You judge by the color of the metal w hen to take it out. Hf it gets runny hot 
when ‘you hit it, it Tl come Tl to plec es, » But if iw s not hot enough, you can Ns 


, do what you need with it.’ 


iy 


Charcoal, the same fuel used in cold-blast furnaces, was used as a fuel by 
blacksmiths almost exctusively in north Georgia during the. [Ast century. 
Coal was not abundant enough to he profitably mined, and tri vy el and ships, 
ping routes were mot well enough developed to haul it in with 4 pny regular- 
“ity, Some areas of Southern, Appatac hia had plenty of coal, however, and it 


a 


is assumed that blac ksmiths used it wherever it was available. As John Bul- 
“gin put it, “My dad use to get some blacksmith coal, but he usedscharcoaF 
a lot of the time because coal was hard to get. Charcoal’ll get as holy as coke, 
ut i¢ takes more of it. People would burn charcowl for my dad, and he'd 
buy it by the ltighel.” gy | - 
And according to Lee ‘Tippett, * ‘You can m: ike charcoal; my. daddy used 
to make his. [He d] dig a hole in the: sround, set w ood up. in it—chestnut, 
chestnut oak, uaa over it up, with cane-ptimice and: dirt, and set it én fire’ 
in’ there.It'd bur about two. or three weeks, ‘and leave these’ hig chunks of 
charred wood; between.a cinder and a *piece of dry wood, and man it ll+ 
build a fire. They call it charcoal, but coke is what’ it 1S,. svood cake. It’s bet-. 
‘ter than soft coal, pu T don't like it as ‘good as hard, “coal.+ “Some people 
‘would rather vhaye it.” Vhe great. advantage of using cha ircoal was that it 
could’ be made anywhere there was an abundaneg of forest I; ind, : 
“Nevertheless, coal and / or coke. was used by blacksmiths w Ren they could 
get it. Anthracite, or hard’ co: AB i is,an excelfent fuel because it burtis hot and 
“practically smokeless, but it was not. (and is not) mined “in this area and 
had_to be shipped in from: quite a distance, probably as far as Pénnsylv ania. 
Bituminous coal, or soft coal, which must ‘be coked before it is used, is Puch ° 
more: plentiful than-anthracite. It didn’t have. to be shipped in from as. far 


we 
away, and was used by. blacksmiths w hen they could get. it. Ft, has many 


% ty 


% 
ey 
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use soft coal, but as soon as it starts to burn, it cokes itsélf.”’_ i . 


ane | 
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more ,WNpurities sire hard. coal, ‘but they can be removed in the’ coking 
process, Coke is produced by the incomplete combustion of soft coal under 
carefully controlled conditions, in which most of the impurities are burned 
out and. escape in the form of gasses. ‘The result is a relatively pure, high- 
carbon fuel. Once soft coal is coked, at burns clean, giving off an intense 
heat. rook. 7 
According to ) John Bulgin, “They used \tolget blacksmith coal, -hard coal 
freer from sulphur (ancl, other impurities than soft coal], and it has to be 


good and clean fo weld in. Whichever it is,\you generally coke «it, burn all 


the gasses out first. [Now] we just buy regular coke, Soft-coal isnot as good | 


“as hard coal in its. re ruliir state, ‘hut after sou wet it cokedy ret%all the, 
g g 


sulphur burned out of it, it’s as ee What. we get is coke from-soft. coal. 


See, coke is what they use in the furnaces to smelt i iron with, ‘Lo make coke 
~they build up a fire ing ‘pile of soft coal and burn 4 all the gasses out of it. 
ae You 4 can-make. céke in the forge, but you've got ‘Yets of smoke and heat 


while, the gas Is arning off. You don’t get as mluchsmoke alsout hard coal 


“becuse there aren't as many Ampurities in hard, as soft-coal.’ Blacksmiths do 


+ 


‘There are several Aasie procedures - that all blac Asfniths use to form. 
wrought iron.or steel i in order.to. make it into a useful or decorative object. 
_-Metalanust first be cut in order to remoye any unnecessary ‘portion, of it. 
For example, a blacksmith making & horseshoe would have to cut the stock 
off at the. correct length for the SIZE horseshoe .he. "was making. Some soft, 
thin steel can be cut cold, but most cutting must be’ done hot. Cutting metal 


can be accomplished with ua hacksaw (which is. done CONG) yi a chisel, a 


‘cleaver, or a hardie. iP Q = : 


Very, often a particular piece of metal rhust have a mole oat in it. This % 


can-be done cold in some cases, but is usually done hot. In order to rivet 


. two pieces of metal together, a hole must first he pierced i in each piece. This . , 


can be done cold witha drill, which removes rather than displaces some of 
‘the Metal, or it can be-done with a punch~-hot or cold, depending on the 
steel—in which case the nietal is displaced rather than remov ed. 

Metal is drawn, out to make it longer and thinner without rentoving any 


of it. This procedure is carried out by'placing the heated stock*on the anvil, 


and hammering it. For example, a’ blacksmith making a wedge for splitting 


__wood would start with a rectangular piece. of steel or wrought iron (shorter 


than the finished product would be), and draw it;out longer and progres- - 


sively thinner. by hammering until it reached. the. desired. length and 


~—s-acquired the right taper. In this process, the metal is displaced, not ErgImOveS: 


fy 


as it would be if a person carved a wedge out ro wood. 


i Ls 
i ve ws : Eee 
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.Upesetting is \the- opposite of drawing, It sides the: metal shorter and . 
thicker. It is dsually done hot, but can be done cold in some cases. For ex 
jample, a rivet must be up-set in order for it to secure the pieces it is tOrhold 
_fsoethee In this proce duré the unformed rivet {a short metal rod/is placed 
+ through the holes in ahe pieces of metal it is to held together A placed on 
the any il avith the rod\perpendic ular tovit. The top of the oh is then ham- ¢ 


me red which CALS its center ‘to thic ‘ken, and the top an bottom to take. 


“on the ; shape of a nail head, ‘thus holding the pieces of ae together. 


Bending is 4 procedure, that: putsia curve or angle a piece of metal. 
Unless ‘the, met: il is soft, and the bead slight’ this must he® ‘done hot. Metal 
~can be. bent i in Aveta different ways, litt onfy one wilt be mentioned here. 
Bor example, gv blacksmith making a froe would have to bend the end of the 


fade igto an tye 16 hold the handle, ‘Vhis is accomplished hy_heating the 


send to be formed, placing it on the end of the anvil horn, and hi ummering it 
“ae 
around the hori Anntil, it gnakes a complete circle. - sens 
"Today. there’ are.several : different welding ae in fase, such as oxy- 


“acetylene welding, electric mefallic aré welding, electric ¢ sarbon are welding, 


and forge welding, ir re welding was the original technique and rec ures 
pad 


much. more physic: if effort and time than,. Say, arc welding, Dit it was the 
only method:of welding. a ailable to ‘blacksnyiths: until the more sophis- 
ticated, modern welding - ‘eqhtipment wi as developed. Forge welding is the 
permanent fusing of two (otfmore ) pieces of metal by hammering them to- 


a gether after they, have been. Heated until ‘plastic. The heat. partially melts the 


* airface, ofeach: piece and ‘Allows them’, to: ‘combine into a single piece of 

or at which time, if properly done, -the ° we eld 3 js as strorng*as the rest of - 

. the metal. _ ? | . . , i 
Acéording to Arthur: McCiackert in order to weld, “You put - vour iron. 

int the forge, oth pieces you're going ‘to weld.“When they get hot enough to 

weld, the sparks will be shootin’ up out of the fire. Y our Ww elding compound 


is-sort of a White powder. Put thap on your iron w hile it’s in the fire. When 


it gets ready get it out right: quick [put both pieces on the anvil] and go to 


hammering’ on them. And they will stick right together. o'Vake a really. good 
blac ksmith and he could weld so. you couldn't tell even where he had 
welded it Weld it and smooth it off with a ‘file. You usually need someone 
else to jammer or hold-the pieces together. Blacksmiths had to have a 
helper Hecause ‘when they were welding two pieces of steel together, the 
blacksm th. got one piece and the helper got the ether piece and they>put 
them dbwr to be hammered. together. Then the lacksmith had one free 
fith the hammer to hammer with.”’ 


For e welding requires a high temperature. For example, wrought iron ~ 
mi. : \ : . 
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must be heated to 2,500" . or 2 550° F. in order to. take a good weld. Steel » 
requires a lower welding temperature, and different. types of steel require 
* different temperatures. Whatever type of metal is: being used, if the temper- — 
ature is too high, it can burn and damage it, but if it is too low, the result 
wil be either no weld or a weak weld: Will Zoellner told us, “You can weld 
steel at a way lower heat than you can iron. You can see iron i the forge 
, just bhazin’ up and full of fire, and you can take it out and weld-it and it 
_ will hold. But if you do stecl that way, it will come all to pieces. You hit 
that with a hammer, agp it will bust into a thousand. pieces. It will spray 
“and burn your fice and arms up. You just can’t do steel that way, You 
have to weld it at a low heat, You put a piece of iron and a piece of steel in 
the forge--the steel will be ready [to weld] before the iron. , Lron doesn't 


pick up the heat like steel dogs.’ 2 


Bee In order to complete a satisfactory weld, the %cale. on the Siriace to be 
os welded must be removed. Scale is caused by oxygen from the air combining 
~ with the metal. ‘his scale can be melted Away by the fire under certain con- 
djtions, but most blacksmiths: used a. flux on the parts to be welded; which | 
combines with’ the scale, reduces its melting temperature, and removes it 
\ from the surface of the nietal. If the met: al is not free of scale, the weld will 
either not take, or it will be brittle and weak. Lee ‘Tippett used a homemade - 
flux, which he mixed by combining borax, salt, soda, and blue sand, and he 
told us, ‘Fhux cleans. the-metal when you weld, and-it causes it to” fuse to- 
ge ether, You cart weld nothin’ if it’s dirty. You can't weld good without 
flux. You can't weld i in a forge fire if there’s ev ena trace of bronze‘or copper 
in the forge. Now why, I don’ t know. te Pgs st ‘ 
‘Tempering, or heat treating, is a. procedure that controls the hardness 
and strength as well as the toughness and: plasticity of steel. Wrought iron” 
-has a hardness all its own, but cannot be tempered due to its low carbon’ 
content. Tempering will be-discussed because rural blacksmiths were able to 
obtain and work with some steel, ever. though wrought irén was more read- 
ily available. Hardness, and strength are "sacrificed in Varying degrees to 
toughness and plasticity, and vice versa. , 
The temper in a piece of steel, depends on two things —the! ty aie of stect, 
and the use to whic hit will be puj, Generally, the-higher the carbon content, 
of the stecl, the harder it may be tempered, but the degreé of temper possi-_ 
' ple als depends on the other alloys in the steel. The cutting edges of.a drill 
bit fordrilling tock, for example, would have to be tempered to’a:high’ de-" 
gree of hardness to enable them to cut through rock, On the other hand, a 
sledge hammer would need. to be tougher and iess hard (therefore. less ‘brit-. 
tle) in order to withstand the concussion of repeatedly striking steel on the. 


t 
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anvil without chipping or shattering. Steel 3 is ienipered by first heaung It. to, 
a high heat, then quenching it Lcooling it rapidly in- water’ or oil}, then 
reheating it to a more tnoderate heat, and: quenching it again when it is at 
the proper temperature, for the degree of hardness desired. Conv ersely, the 
temper can ‘he taken out of steel by heating -it.to a, high temperature and: 
‘cooling it, ery: slowly; mn sand or ashes-tustead of water,’ 
‘Tempering iliccent types of steel properly is an exacting process that 
takes a lot of * ‘doing” to learn properly. Leée Tippett told us, “You have to- 
have the right type of: stect for whi wteyer. you ‘re making. Say you were going 
to make aspunch, you want a ‘hard steel. If voure going to make a cutting: 
‘edge for cutting woods vou. want a hard edge, hut vou don’t want it hard 
enough to. breitk. Vhat's what you have to learn. Youe. wot w dearn the 
right. Amount of temper that you“need for your edge. You: have tg, quench 
YOu. 


it-—-¢ hill: it sort of.; You. want, a blue straw? -color ‘Ons a: cutting edge ‘% 


have to brush’ off the scale so you can see your color: You wi atchsy our color. 


fe) 
‘ “ : @ nes 


: as it crawls UD: the steel, and as it. comes up, when it vets a certain length, > 
you quenehate - 7 


: oN ‘Buléin « offered chs ie ation, “In Aoi it eee On ‘the 


hae et I vot it, nd Buca oe it in water ad temper r ae iL ccegal is iron, 
it Wort teniper. Rut] you can ease harden iron. If i it's noe steel gr spring 
steed, it will temper. You can heat-a piece of spring: stech ivou don't have: to 
heat I too hot) and put it in water, and iC makes it just like. vlass, and it’s 
dangerous because, itll fly out. Mdad never would even let sis pick up a 
piece of spring stcel alter: he ¢ utif effa spring and put, in water because it” 
Was. dangerous. A pice ce of drill steel like’. they use“to drill rock, with, they . 
:sharpen it; =then it’s tempered i in. water. “And it's tempered hard, hut ‘not too - 
far back.’ ‘Just the cutting part—-get: it tempered too far: hack ark itll break: 
off. A cutting tool you temper in oil It makes a tougher temper, and vou 
don't get ib as “hot. Say J] was gonna temper ‘a- piece of tooled steel~ ~somie=s 


times Te would. ¢ t it-—well, you, have’ to find out what vou steel “is first” 


cause some of oa temper at avery dull.red. Some of it has to betbrghter 
red. Then you quench that end as far as you, want it cempered y and cool it 
off. Vhen | ‘d bring that out and polish the sc ale oft to where 1 could see the, 
color, and above: where I w anted it: to. temper would stall’ he hot cnough to 
bring that, heat on down, and bring it to the'color IT want. Bither straw or 
a blue. You. drop it.in the water to stop ihe temper as it goes on. down. Or 
you might want it speckled liké a guinea egg—thai's how you he drill bits. 
., Different steel tempers differently ee good piece, of tooled -s - you can 
_ terhper just like glass, but ther -you couldn't. hit on it, Dad to make 
_ butcher ‘knives, ‘ahd he had a’ trough to temper | it in. ‘Generally. he'd get a 


ae x t 
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Sete out flat steel in the forge, and then héd lay the knife blade on tap of 
that, and the trough had oil in it, and he'd get the blade-on its edge:and 
a 


drop it in the oil, to keep it” from warping. If he-d laid it down flat, it'd 


Wal pe 


a 
PLATE 5600 Trems once in céminon use, made by George Bulein in’ the 
early twentieth century; frony left te right, a pothook, fireplace tongs, a 
firephice shovel, anc at triver. : as 


The. following is a list of: the different-things blacksmiths traditionally, 
made afid yepaired in. this arca, cémpiked from the information we gath- 
~~ sered. AVG doubt that it is complete, however? and welcome our readers to 


hamnvers, all SiZ€s 


— hac ksalw frames 


‘vand clenchers °: 


add tot 3 
cava « 1 + 
ea 7 , 7 . “ , . . 
. ‘ iz Pars 
sme ‘ : 4 
a Lt ® 7 ‘ 

.. Blacksmithing , SS . 
forges... Se Fs files, rasps , ag. 7 : 
punches ea . forge and coal shovels’ 0" 4” 

os» chisels draw knives , . 
+" “cleavers . horseshoeing tools, i 
tongs * such as creasers, nippersy ae 


Farming * 


plow points , 
bits and other metal hardw are 
for harness - 1% 
“horseshoes, > 
ox shoes” 


wot 


*. ox vokes, a8 BO ; 
ee stoalshandles. 

“hées 2, 
ae shove els 
| a mattoc i: 


# 


: ate go-devils. MEAS eB gat 
“o  gate’ telatches 


grain cradles 
“scythes — . 


a) 


Household - 
crocheting needles 
knitting. needles 

«s large needles for sewing sacks 
shoe buttons — 

* button hooks. “=, 
knives : é 
ice tongs: a 

_ trivets 


_, FAURE : 
- for guns: 


> Barrels, sights, loc ks, 
butt plates; trigger assemblies 


wt 


. ee ean 


Logging 


chains of Vatious sizes 
J gralys 
turning links 


iy 


aoe eaecste nel eptie ene er erm arava eine dice gear me at 


ee 


i 


e 


’ 


_crowbars 2 


cowbglis oe 


_ Wedges.e.. us 


+ ‘ a 
sickles = 


digging irons ‘ 


awdzes es 


« ¥ ie 


broad axes 


barrel hoops 


wagons, the-wheelk ; 


ara t 


braces, ‘etc. 


hinges sh 4 
door knockers ; 

window hooks a e 
shutter dogs 2 


for the fireplace: 
pokers, tongs, shovels, andirons. 
cranes, pot hogks} jam hooks, 


= 


and guards, grip rails, 
large and. small animal traps 


peaveys 
axes 


bull hooks # ie 


IRONMAKING 


“we * 
a 


a Miséellaneous 


: ir oes 
nails 
screws 
~ bolts 
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) ~ 


. ee, washeps : 
‘ ; pins: 

_broom tiers 
: sgouges 


2 ‘springs 


r 4 


3 


e 


«The cai ese is from the shop book of Ilacksmith Jason 


Ba a 
Caistleberry 


- and. +85 


the Uae quent. value to a comymunitysof, 
fe ane Stall OL the Sti ite of Geo. 


hook. 


“& 


Account for Dr. Thomas Lewis (1854) 


February ro 


Miaarch 8 


March 8 "Re 


March 9, 
March vi 
~ March 16 
March 29. 
a April 3, 
April 3 
April 13. 
April 13 
April 2t 
April 2 


April. 26 
June 3 
June 3 
June 12 
: ‘July 6— 
July 19 
July 26 
‘ September 1g 


January 27, 1855+. Received payment IS¥ note * 


Valley, Crawford County, Georgia, for the years 


1854 


. [tas intended to give the reader ai idea ofthe large scope of, and 


WOPK of a. crural Jk auc ksmith,_ 
feta. Archives rr us access to the shop - 


-3 


1 


i 


i backhand hook © > | » 05 
pomnting 1 Khevel - > tet 
il of iron : 08 
resetting t Shoe : : “10 
resetting | shoe °° oe 10 
putting 2 shoes on horse 40 
sharpening: 1 scoter - , OF 
putting 2 shoes on horse “ . -40 
I onew. holtefor buggy . ; 15 
sharperiing, : cotton shears “ “105 
shrinking -irons on singletree: , : .06 
sharpening 1 shovel. . 05 
pointing 1 turning: plough: s » 35 
144 Iron }” f .08 
resetting 4. old chorsan homet Bs ie 7 40 
pointing and making | new wings for sw cep. "40 
sharpening! t shovel 05, 
» putting 2 “shoes on horse . | ne. _ +40 
putting 2 shoes on horse - 4.0 
J newsturning plough s 69 
resetting 2 old shoes on-John © "20 


gic 
> “ z. _ o# 4 i . 6 


berry’s account book, for tle years 4854, 1855, and 1856, 


7 


* ox ne Ff 


mending I patr tongs 
| 


2 ' 2 
+ © .two-horse wagon ein eee 80.00. 
. shrinking 2 cart tyres ¢.50)} 1.007 
. oe i ; ‘ * ¢ 
mending staple fof ox yoke 10 
-  deemurk tor grind stone A 
. ; 1 clevis 2+ 325 
mes a 7 st ‘ ‘ 
, taaking 1 key for ox yoke OF 
* «ok . : Oe 
repuurtng t ptowred and 4 links in breast chain yt 
making one friziron for singletree 12 
 ndhing 2 Witidow Books’ ~ aa aes een! 13) 
: making t latch-for waite > : 25 
putting 2 shoes on mule- — : 40 
7 puttine rebit in gun lock * > si 
% making tongue pin for cart 10: 
repuring t heelscrew _ ; 10 
t new turning plough 1.02 
2 making G miatls ae : Job 
3 hoops on tubs (a .15 ce 45 
work done on trace chars 10 
putting rivit in pot hooks « | 05 * 
riviling 2 Pair scissors » ; ae) 
, 
making tap for coffee null : 10 
. . & 
: putting 1 bolt in lock : 10 
making handle for frying pan 125 
mM . ae : 
work done on buggy step - 8) 
Y new grubbing hoe 75 
putting face on clawhiammer 6 25 
making tespring for bridle : 10 
sharpening-~axe and mattock 05 
. e a & 
putting clapper,staple on cowbell + as 
making 1 drawing knife ; 50 
F mending 1 chisel a? ane M2 
work done on pistol 15 
i pegemg awl . . . 10 
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Vhe fisting bélow is a random selection also taken from Jason Castle- 
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* 


Each of the five blacksmiths we interviewed chose the item he wanted to 


make for tus, and we think we ended up with a good selection. John Bulgin * 


Agclluer a cowbelt, Arthur McCracken a forge 
shovel, Lee Tippett a froe, and 


emade a fireplace poker, Will 
Bulgin and, L ce Tippett each haffe large shops with sophisticated machinery 
and still work full time: Duggan Ledford is a full-me farrier , horseshoer | 
who travels over a large area shoeing.horses; Arthur McCracken is retired, 
but still does some blacksmith work in his small s shop by his house y and Will 
Loe lider is reured,-and hasfsold the-bulk of his shop tools to- F oxfire. 


None of these men now fits the imave of thé village blacksmith under the 


spreading chestnut tree. However, except for Duggan Lec dford, wh is pri- 


“marily.a horseshger, they all -have-done a tremendous “amount of the hand? 


work required tf a blacksmith in this area some fifty and more years ago. 
Two of the blacksmiths we interviewed expressed’ pessimism about the fu- 
ture of the art, They felt that not enough younger people were taking it. up. 
¥ELowever, we would Kke to optimistically note that of the five men we inter- 
viewed, one is in his mid-twenties, one has a son working full time jn the 
shop, and one bas two sons working full tingg in tte shop, 


John Bulgin mn 


“John Alexander Bulgin was born-into the blacksmith trade, ane’ ts still 
CATTYINGE ON this. family tradition. His grandfather was a very accomplished 
person, who, among other things, did blacksmith work, As a leen-ager, 
John? § father, ‘George Miller Bulgin, traveled to Chicago to apprentice with 
q blacksmith there, and later returned home dnd set up a shop of his own, 
John picked il.up from his father, and John’s son, Randolph, in turn, 
picked it up from him. ~ 

My. Bulgin and Randolph have a bees Le. ha behind Mr. -Bulgin’s house: 


a beauty new semi-modern, spacious, coltage-type house. They recenily . 


finished a lawwe addition to their work shop and put in a new. showroom, 
where they display all their finished work that ts for, sale. They have a forge, 
which they do tése,*but most of their work ts done with electric and gas 
welders and other large, sophisticated pieces of Machinery thal was unavail- 
abl¢ during George Bulgin’s time, The things Mr. Bubtin and Randolph 
make are mainly for-fireplace use, and they will make-and adjust items to 
the size and shape their customers desire. Some of the fireplace tools they 
make are shovels, ae Srooms, tongs, holders for tools, screens, and cranes 


- for hanging pots in the fireplace. They also make large and small candle 
-holders, mend thing 1s for people, and dos some special, order work, such as 
large steel gates for driveways. : é 


John Bulgin is most interested ingand proud of his work and herttage. He | 


uggan Ledford a pair of horseshoes. John’ 


UF satan anate SERBS, “oP ARM RON Sesame sete ? a wee .* 

ee . yc. FOXFIRE <5 
~ : : . ? 

Keeps quite busy, but does find fime to work in his greenhouse where he 

grows many different kinds of orchids. While hei iy working you are most al- 


Ways certain fo find Betsy, his dog, close at hand, 


3 


BLAND MYRA QUEEN JONES 


The reagon f-got sited blacksmithing Ore inte it. My erandfa- 
ther was a ‘builder and worked with wood, brick, and Aron, and could derval- 
Most Pee else, He was also an archivact aid designed and built the old 
couthousd wut. HI: ryesville, North Carolina. ‘Vhey made the brick for A 
Grandpa’ Strick mill, And he was the OVETSCOF of it all, ‘ & 

“Shen my father, George Miller Buin, was seventeen \ Hs older Dprother 
foo 


smith. And he became a blacksmith. One ‘of the first jobs fte got when he 


ee ee rea ae ery B \ : 
n tO~&hieago, and got hin a job. serving as an apprentice black- 


finished his apprentic eship” was welding bugey axles in the forge ata buggy 
factory, He did that for a few months to prove to Hinisell that he was ea 
enough to go“out on, his own. Soe he game back to this area and set up < 


shop in R: abu bap, Georgia, and worked as at Jlacksmith for the ‘I’ allulab 


Falls re ulw 
Ir: anklin, 


My father m: ide froes, a remade axes when they got thick-—they call it 


tg Mer they vot the railroad finished, he set up a shop here im 
rth Carolina, in 1go8. 


up-setting the ANC, whick his: just ‘drawing it out thin again. He made single- 
trees and coubletrets for, plowing, and made plows for road work. Big, 
heavy plows. He made wagons and remade wagons+~not just parts, but 
the whole wagon. He'd sharpen plow points and mi ade new plow points. 
Make chains, rock bits to drill rock, and go-devils. Make mattocks and 
sharpen them, and wedges for splitting wood. And he made a lot of his tools 
—-hammers,’chisels, and tongs. Sometimes he'd have to make a special pair 
of tongs for one joh, and maybe he'd never use them again. I've stall got 
those old tongs up there in the shop that-he-made. epecial to do certain jobs 
with, During his time, blacksmiths would pull teeth for pe ople. I know even 
after my dad died, some people kept’ coming to me to pull their teeth, and I 
would pull them. Yeah, I did? Uve got the forceps upstairs to prove it. Reo 
ple wept to the blacksmith,for fust about everything. My father even made 
knitting needles and corset stays, ‘ 

Of course my father would shoe a lot of horses. It didn’t take Jong to 
make the shoes, and I've been told that my daddy and his brothér “could 
shoe a horse about as fast as you get tire orice today. They must have had 
a fire going in the forge all day. Now, we may have a fire in the forge today, 
and then maybe not for two or three days. : 

My father had to order stock from-A wholesaler, like I do now. It}s pretty: 

“much basically the same. . . your round stock and your flat stock. Te steel 


4 
» 


-PLATE 57 Johir 


tulgin, in (rome Ge&kis shop, holding the fireplace poker he made. 


nowdays is catled. hot-rolled machinery steel. ‘he hot rolled is: just. a mild 
steel, and’ that’s ‘what, they call iron. Now wrought iron is hand wrought, 
which méans iUs handworked Rare formed. But that’s the old method for 
making iron. What we make, now is not out of wrought iron. W rought iron. 
JWwas mii ide around what they call hlueherry forges. They: were a hand opera- 
“ “tion, and-they'd try to find a deposit of iron ore where there wag a lot of 
_wood. Where they could make their-o#n ‘charcoal. They used to have what 
they ‘call ablacksmith coal, a dirt-free:coal, that vou couitd use to weld with. 
You have. to have a, real clean fire to make a good forge. You had to get it 
right close’ to the burning ‘pont 1 Now ‘we use coke> ea 
‘My “father did invent things, but -he didn't try to get anything. patentéde 
“He made a lot of tings that could’ have. been’ patented. Blacksmithing 
wasn't the kind of tra le where you Wold he out looking for ‘work. There 
-were always things to fix, but my father dié n't ~ét too much money for the 
work he did. You didn’t get too ‘much for anything “yOu did back then. Pee« 
- ple would pay him in money, and he would take corn or meat, things like 


‘that. My father worked hard. i in the shop. until he died at, sixty-one years of 
age, in 1936. ' ; ? ao 

- My brother and: myself took” over the shop then. ~My: brother's really more 
ofa machinist though.-! -Neither of us apprenticed like our father. ‘We both 
just. worked, a ed ‘go..to sehool in the.winter and comeé wby. the shop in the 
ev. ening tow ork. ‘T worked i in the ‘shop full time until, 1gq41. ‘Then the war 
“came ‘along, and the power company hited.me as their master ‘machinist. 


During the war, a lot of. metal: was needed, and if I wanted some metal, I 


Be 
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sf ~ . ‘ BN 7 2%. 


Gon el ’ ry i ' a “ 


. ele Bae . en ¥ | eas 


Shi id fo et my quest ippresedl But working: for the power company, if I 


~ needed something Spec ial, I could get it. I did a lot of work during the war. 

L had my welder ‘and got all the work, I could: get welding. I did quite a bit 
sof work for the. government. They’ were in this area mining miea: Lots of 
times they; nteded: things for the bulldozers, and I'd do what bey needel. 
“done, Ld: be -up working till twelve. o'clock some nights. In all, f werked- lor 
the power company twenty’ “eight years. eo ae 


My son, John Randolph’ Bulgin, and 1 run the shop, how. We hive a lot’ 


-of large rhachipery arid don'teven fire up the forge every day. “We don't do 
forge w elding, We do electric welding. ‘The first OXV-ace tylene process came 
into this arca in 1918, We thade all kinds of objects for a fireplace. We 
naake screens, Lodky and cranes [to hang pots on]. And we nnke candle- 


‘holdets‘and froes. And I have aan some of our hand iools, Suan, and : 
hammers. We try. to make what people want, All of the stuff is: ‘. pretty as - 


: ot 


«well as functional. Everything iy father made Was: ‘first of all. functional, . 


but he always managed to mmake them orndmental, too. I also restore aid 
things people bring tome. St » we 

Pm-as capable of doing different things as my father was.- Re done: most 
everything he did. Ip anyone comes in WD a-picce that’ s brokery/we'll weld 


it for him. | enjoy being a blacksmith. I'm sixty-eight years old, and I've 


been in the.shop since I was-six, But it’s‘hard work, and T\fon’t do it full 


time now. Howev er, my son Randolph does. + 


» The Fireplace Poker 
MATERIAL So * ae a. - 


30 ci rod of a (square) hot-rolled machinery steel for ‘the main 
mee of the poker’ Se : 


1 12”-long rod of 14” (square) hoterolled machinery steel for the spur 


flat black spray paint 

DIRECTIONS —_ oo™ 
Xr. Bulgin used hot-rolled miachinery-steel for this poker, but he could have 
used wrought iron (as. his father would have) if he had‘been able to get 
any. He assured us that. person.could maketthis poker out of wrought iron 
the same way that he niade it out of rolled steel;’except that wrought iron 
would not need to be painted, because it wouldn't ‘rust like the hot-rolled 


s- 


machinery steel would. In making this poker, Mr. Bulgin regularly used an 


electric trip hammer to do the heavy hammering, then did the finer ham- 
mering on ‘the anvil with a hand-held hammer. tA the following directions 
we will simply say, “Hammer BG eye 


* . i, 


58 Vhe completed fireplace poker. 


n : s a 
5 . 


1. Use a hack saw to cut off a 30”-longtength of thesteel :rod. 


2..“Lo make 


the rod until it’s red hot. 


the ring to hang the 


- oe, : Rs ; 
pokerfrom, heattabout 3” of one end of 


3. Hammer the last 1sof the heated tip of the rod and draw it out thin, 
about 14 in diameter, and about 5" long. See Plate 59. ; 


oo] Me 


ie) 


~ PLATE 59 io of 4 


BO a es hots 


ryt ‘b- ' 


: a - ~~ 
t 2 


4) Rekewathe drawn- out tnd of the rod if necessary, and form it into a mug 


ewoth an outside diameter of Ly" by placing-it on.the horn of the anvil 


va « ‘ee 


and *hammeri r Tne it’ oy er 


Bea” 


PLATE 60) Draw -pyt the 
heated ebd of the rod be- 
“fore making it into a ring. 


PLATE 610 Porm the ring 
around the tip of the anvil 
horn. : 


PLATE 62. Draw owt the 
other end of the poker with 
the wip hammer to form 
the point. , 


a 
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t Le ‘ : 
5. ‘Vo make the point of the poker, heat about 3” of the other end of The 
‘rod until it is red hot. Hammitr the last 2” of the rod awd draw itiout tos 
: i) rae 3 


about 5, tapering it fo a dull-point, See Plate 64. ; 


y 


6. ‘Vo curve the point of the peker, reheat it Hf necessary, place won the 

2s " ra . : me staré - : 
thickest part of the anvilhorn, and hamuner it over inte a gentle Movcirele. | 

] : 


Coolin waters > * us, : \ 


. Baia Fitish draw. 
Bi ing out the point by hand, 
; A 


_, . 
Dravs ‘our Q" 
0° 5": ‘ 
. 3 
# 
x 
! a 
| vee t 
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+ 
PLAFE ‘05 Form the 
curve ins the poker point on 
the thick peat of cthe ainvil she 
hori. ate ee * 
_ 
i. : \ re : “a ce capa é y 
~2, Fo put the decorative twist.in the poker, measure a length in the” 
center of the poker, Mark this 6” tength at both ends a set punch, See : 
Plate.66., Phen, place this 6” rgidsection i in the forge and heat it to.red hot. « 
= : f y - > 2 
= é : i a : 
7 : * 
iS dotted Vine - : 
/ Whee RK: 
; Baer Wit pe pre ‘ ie 
: ; SN P) we 


ee 
‘ ee , 
PLATE, 66 wa ae 
a f 
wo y, f 
ve ; fs 
as L 


PLATE 67) Markit 
‘poker for the twist./ 


a” 


8. Pais ongend of she poker a mounted vise just ‘to one side. of the the sted 

0” * midsection. Place a pair of vise- erip pliers on the other side of, the | heated. 
, section. "Twist the rod one complete revolution, with the pliers, thus cres iting 
Hie dec orative twist, Phen put the poker: on the anvil and straighten it out if 


. the poker was bent in the process of putting ig the twist. 


& 
So ee 


PLATE 68 Making the 


twist in tlie poker, 


PLATE. 69 Strafahiening 
the bénd put in/the poker, 
| athen it w AS LW ited. ; 


1g 


; 


hig “ee Fan Heir. “ok 7 Pi ae matotass ai 
ee ee ee 
‘ : a a aa ao a: 
“9. The spurs ill first. be formeds then welded to the poker. To for the 
heat the Ties 2” of the 12”-long rod of rolled steel until red-hot, Draav’ 


spur, 
“long, tapering it ne a*dull Polat on une end. “See 


4 ih, $. 
the | ist, rv out to 24 


Plate 19" a s oo ie ‘pee ; 


y= / OB oes Cut.o ar Slanted 
: a 4 line: neve 3 +o Weld 
* | | ' 
e.4) me Le OND: poke c 
. PLATE 70 “pak . > 
oT f . 
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ae Sb Mois een 
10. If necessary, reheat the end of the 12 “tong ‘rod; nar oe it inte a 


sspur ort the anvil horn, Saw the formed spur off the 6d. with: hacksaw." 


See Plate 70. , . a se aes 


Pas % . 


11. Weld the spur to the poker i in n the position illustrated in’ Plate zo. ¢ Mr. 
Bulgin, welded the spur on with van. are welder. Before the advent of arc 
“welders, “Ne spur w ould have heen fors e-welded. to the: poker. 4 short piece 


af a ” stock andthe end of the Boke wetuld hi rye “been heated, in, the foeex’ 
untit white. hot, then: placed, ou the Ay ‘andshimme red lore the until thet 
Fused iwelde cf toge ther. Then the spitr would . have: been cy “off to" about 


“téng, drawn out, and curved, al after being’ welded in the body of the 


ro} 


poker’) 


9 


PLATE 71 Drawing out 
the end <of the tiwelve-inch- 
long red, which witk then -. 
be formed into: the spur, . 


PLATES 72-73. Forming.’ 
the spur of the poker, 
which will be welded on 
later. 


oo 
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t 


PLAPE 72 The spur Miter 
being welded ta the poker, 


a 


oe N, 
Tata tara ea 


Pigs TI): 7 Sanding ett 


the rough edyes of Miho 


i 


weld, . | 


a 


12. Vo smooth off the rough edges of the weld, place the peker in the vise, 
snd sand at with a hand-held electric grinder. ¢ Before the advent of electric 
vrinders, the rough edyes of the weld would havé been hammered or filed 


ea 2 


smooth.}:"Fhis poker does not dave to be tempered. 
| cies ~ = 


’ 


Bes. 
Dee i ee arelp a : 
13. Now the poker nrust be sanded so #t will take a good coat of paint to 


© 


prevent rust. Lt will he easier if the pokér is placed in the mounted vise for 

this. If you use wrought iron, it does not have to be sanded.to be painted, -_ 

because it_ does not have to be painted as wrought iron is very resistant to 
rust. (Mr. Bulgin used his sand-blasting fachine for this but said it can be 
done by hand. Of course it will take a lot more elbow grease. ) 


‘14. Spray the poker with flatblack paint and let it dry. New it is ready to ° 
use. 


‘ 
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PLATE 760 Nellie and Arthur MeCracken on their front porch. 


u 


Arthur McCracken. ; we = 


While working on the blacksmithing article, we received an interesting 
letter from Bonita Afart, who now lives in’ New Jersey, about her father, 
ctrthur AMfeCracke HL a blac ksmith who lives near Cle: dand,T ennessee. Mr. 
MeCracken and his wife are really nice, hospitable people. After talking to 
them for a while, wé found that he was a real handyman ‘and skilled in 
many things’ besides blacksmithing. Mfr, McCracken works with metal and 
wood, and ynakes furniture and toys for his children and grandchildren. He | 


» Uso keeps some ponies for his grandchildren. It was obvious to us that he 


cares very muc h for his whole famey. 
Mr. and Mrs Mc facken still do a lot of gardening and put xp most of 


_ thei, food “Many things about Mr. AteCracken impressed us, bul the one I 


most admired was that he has never had a public (wage-earning) job, He 


‘has earned his reine farming, ‘blacksmithing, anol. sometimes cutting and 


_ hauling logs. These are some of the reasons w hy he has so much to be proud 
of, and why I enjoyed meeling hon. 


TERRI WEBB 
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I was Born in 1897, on April 27. | married ui dao, ard still got dhe Same 


ohd girl, Nellie and T lived “round about and rented for severa vears—- 
Dennis ‘Creck, Wale Valley, and Dry Valley. We bought this place in 
1937, andy we: ve Heen here sine e--about thirty years . We have eleven chil-« 
dren. We've alw ays ‘lived on: n farm and had and killed two or three beef 
and two or three hogs a yea® Put up fruit and bdans and stuff W e raised 
cotton, and we ‘dtake it and sell it and buy our kids a pair of shoes, I got to 
TOWNE tobacco for four or five years. There's nroney in that. Also a lot of 
work. I’ve never had a public job, and the only ottiside jobs | ‘ve had were 


Cutting or hauling logs. 7 Ny a : 


f . PLATE 77 0 Arthur MeGracken working at his forge. 
4 ‘3 : 


I first got interested in. blac ksmithing when To was about fourteen or 
fifteen, The school teacher who was bo: irding there had a blacksmith shop 
and made his wife a shoe button out of a piece of wire. It was a pretty good 
one, too. IT started to woFk with a fellow in pis Blacksmith shop, 1 rainy days 
“we'd work in the shop, artd I learned what J: learned from him, “mostly, I 
was about twenty-five when I'started out, up in Walker Valley. The shop 
belonged to him-—-we lived on the same place--and we worked there when 
we weren't doing anything else. [t didn't take too long to learn [black- 
smithing]. Pve always heen kind of a hi indyman, | never was too much on 
welding, but I could do it, or used to. & sed a compound to put on it as you 
hit it, make it stick better. 

Fd say there were thirty or forty families in the area that I fixed and 
made stuff for. We just had 4 small outfit, kind of like what I've ‘got here. 
I've made plows and horseshoes, knives, dog irons, pokers, and, shovels. I’ve 
always farmed all my life, and just worked on the side in the shop. We 
sharpened plows and mattocks, fixed old wagons. I'd put spokes in wheels 


es, 


 oceye 
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and Hien put the rind back on ‘em. One time a fella dyrougl nt in just a 1 bub, is ok 


wanted it rebuilt, and: forever thought about it being’ Wadd inside, was se 
* steel on the outside. f put itin the fire and burned the hub up! It oe mie“ 
Half a day to make that pieee of wood to fit inside there. pe 


1 worked with Frank Morgan fortwo vears, then I put in mown, little 
shop. I didii’t like shoeing fet horses too much, but T didn’t mind turing ee 
the shoes and fixing. the shoes:, {If a horse would) stand. good, it was all 
- rivht, “put we'd ve SO MAY co cm we'd hitve to rope” and ie tq get the 

shoes on, Never did wel hurt though, too much. gd ivade a Ist: of mv’ tools, 
alongs, forge shovels, punches, chisels, I havea a 1 made from. the . 
spring that come out from under a-fre ieehit trai. Ja he tools Touse fll the time 


~are punches, chisels, draw knives, hammers, tongs, ali und saw, il brace and 


hit, an@ of course an anvil. ‘Lhe lon ggg to Te mice how i iron, with Lye Sat 
o — 
pickedCup a few that were too hot.» T° est: remembers th; th We never really Sede ds 


“had trouble finding materials. There : 


e peer: ally alot of ofd stuff piled an 


‘around, [havea Jot-of-serap metal out’ vere Tkeep thinking I should nrake 


something out of. 


fa} 


There wast, anybody else 


x around blacksmuthing but Morgan aud 


me, Some things | couldn't daw a regul; Hackst ith could de, such as 
weldin tires and puttin’ “em on w wagon. Have to have ‘them just the night 
length, weld’em, buifd-a bigger fire, and gepem red hot nearly- —they re 
loose when you put’em on-then pour wi ‘uer on’em, cool’em, and they get 
as tight as they can he. Well you can rtiin the wheel, if you get-cem too aught, 
buckle the wheel, : a - 

Ive never hurt “myself badly in’ the shop. Burned my finger once: One 
time ny little boy was fooling around in- the shop and I was cutting holes in 
this piece of metal, and the pieces of metal was falling to the ground in little 
washerlike pieces. My little boy stepped on one of them and boy did hé take---~ 


off running! This blacksnuth up yonder said he had a piece that got just: 


Rot enough. And boys would just, bother him in the shop crowding around 
every day. He put that piece e off iron. in the ‘fire and got it hot and took it out 


and hammered it. Those picds* ‘of ‘hots metal started Hye 3: and they all 
| cleared out!’ oe Mt ies . : 
The Forge Shovel . . 


Mr. McCracken made a (owe shov el for us out of scrap, metal he had 
around the shop. A forge shovel is used toredistribute the coal and ashes in, 
the forge to regulate the temperature ‘of the fire. He said it was nothing of 
real beauty, but then his kind of blacksmith work has always leaned toward 
the utilitarian. It is a perfectly functioning shop tool. 
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PLATE 80 ‘The — scrap. 
metal used for the shovel 
blade. marked t6 be’ cut. 


iy : ac Td 
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MATERIALS 


re ne 


wk 
} ‘ 
anf es 


-diamefer steel. rod ‘for ihe handle 
” thick fairly soft steel for’ the blade 
“AY TY4e leng th of: yy at stect'rod-forthg-tivets » - 


> & 3 


DIRECTIONS — 


Y 


“The steel rod for the ae "and the steel for the blade were both taken 
rom the | scrap rie Thé rod was threaded on one end, but that sae no 


to (see. na 79¥. He chése ty, i 


iece °of ake are isely beiase it was 
rake? 


shaped’ ag it wass'The reader Wwallmost likely not, find. a similar piece, but a 
flat one, so the direc tions? and the following: diagrams will he fora \ flat piece 


of ‘metal for the shov el blade. - Pd 


Ay Use a chisel or ‘a set punch to rival off the. shov- el blade pattern (Plate 
81) on the piece of 14 4"-thick sheet of steel. Be sure to include the dotted 
lines along which the lead will be bent, ald tmarky for the two holes that 
must pe- punched 1 in the blade to rivet it to the handle, 


2. Put a protective apron of metal“on the. anvil. Us ng a “hafimer and a 
cold chisel, place the sheet of steel on the flat Surface of the anvil and cut the — 
blade out. Remove the apron, and place the point at which one “of the 
a rainintee tales must be punched in the blade over one of the holés iv 
the. anvil. Using a punch, punch out the apie in the blade. Punch the other 
hole the same way. ee - 
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solid lines. 
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PLATE 82: Cutting ut 
the shovel blade. 
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PEATE 83 Punching a 
hole in the top of the blade. 
~ for one of the rivets: 
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; PLATE -84. Bending. one side of the ; 
shovel blade. . * eG 
ebb . 
. thé sides overlap. 
1 : eas | a . fh 
+ : , : w a, 
‘ PLATE 85 


@ 


‘ 


3. ‘Vo shape the sides’ of the shovel blade, place one side of the blade in the 


vise up to dotted line A. Hammer over the blade until itis bent at almost.a 
nvht (go i angle. Do the other side the same wav. : 

‘ ; c : 
4. "Vo shape the top ‘of the blade, place one side of the blade in the vise up 
to dotted line ©, and hanimer over the back of the blade untiPit is bent at - 


i 


About a 45 angle (See Plate 85), 
5. Lav the blade on the anvil in such a way as to be able to hammer the 
sides where they overlap at the. pomt at which the back of the blade is bent 


upata gs angle. 


PLATE 86) ‘Uhe conrpleted shovel blade. 


ca 2 


6. Place the shaped blade in the vise and file smooth all the edges. ‘Vhe 
hhlade iS now finished. 3 : a 

7. ‘Vo make the handle, first saw off an 18 length of the 74,,/-diameter 
steel roc. , 5 * | , 

; : e 

8. “The end of the handke mustbe flattened where it is riveted to the blade. 
Place about 3% of one erid: of the handle in the forge and-heat it until it is 
red hot. Place that end of it on the anvil and flatten: the last 2” of it with the 
hammer @ntil it is about #15” thick. See Plate 87. . 


“ee 


9 ‘Two 4"-diemeter holes Ghat correspond to the two holes‘in the top of 


the blade mast be punched in the flattened end of the handle so the two 
pieges may Ie riveted together (see Plate 87). On the [hattened end of the . 
yl , 


handle make a dot with a punch at 34; from the end, and another dot 1343". 


from the end. Fach doc marks the center of one hole. 


10. Heat the flattened end of the handle until red hot. Place it on the anvil 
so that one dot is directly over one of the heles in the anvil., Punch out a 


y,""-diameter. hole through’ the handle. Do the other-hole the same'way. 
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PLATE 87 
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",PLATE 88 Punching a rivet hole in thé 
‘flattened, heated end of the shovel handle. 
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PLATE 89 Making the curve in ‘the 
shovel handle. 


tat surface o on rand oF 3 2 -ga 
rod paral eh ee 


150% amie ic oe 


Se 
“PLATE 91 A - inch. length ofa soft steel rod im the vise,.to — 
be made into a rivet, ‘. ; ; 
a = me : +. 
iv 
} 
rivet after being hammered 
Civet in, place. before beng. hammered . 
: a nis point the ative! ; 
i Br »....0f the top rt of the 
i. ae i en has Deen let 
bs Away to make the 


Kagram more clear ae 
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PLATE 93. “Making final wdjustinents in the curve of the shovel Handle 


~ ge 


11: Now the proper curve must be put in the handle. Heat a section of the 
» flattened end of the handle from 1” from the end to 5” from the end. Pkace 
Pit over the anvil (with the flattened surface parallel to the ‘floor so the curve 
will not be out to one side once the handle is attached to the blade) at a 
-® point 24" frony the-end, and, carefully, hammer*the end over until the han- 
dle is bent at roughly a 150° mangle See Plate go. 


eee 12. The handle and blade. must be riveted together. Saw off two sections of 


oo the soft 4°-diameter-rod, each 54” long. Line up the two holés “onthe han- 


"dle and top’of blade, and tap one 34” section of rod through one set of holes 


bias ee ee at each end. 


13. Blace the shovel” lightly on the mnt so one end of the rivet rests on it, 
Carefully, so the rivet doesn’t slip. through, hammer the top of it until it is 
_ flattened on both ends, tightly riveting together the handle-and bli ide. Do, 
-the other rivet the same way, See Plate OF : . : 


The shov el is is DOW finished, except for any-necessary minor sr adjustments, Tike, 


changing the angle of the curve if the handle, refiling any of the edges on 
the blade, ‘or possibly y tightening the riyets. 


ae, 
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Lee Tippett | 


Lee Tippett lives in Franklin, North Carolina, and has Le tar ge blacksmith 


shop next lo his house, where he tworks with his two sons. “He grew up work-— 


ing around the blacksmith shop on his family’s farm, and around the age of 
elegen his father built him a shop. “My father taught me howto da it. He 
worked as a blacksmith only when he was a boy, And then on the farm he 

showed me how. He was a contractor, but-he taught me how to blacksmith 

tho. He ‘faught me foe fo temper and all that stuff. He showed mie how to 
sharpen plow points, build wagons, and all kinds of farm stuff plools-—we 
made tools. You gen a lot of at by yourself. You see somethin€, you want 
it, and. you> make it’? Mr. Tippett talked a lot about-his-father, and one 

story he told u¥ was’ labout all the hard w ork he had-to do helping him. “] 
have an-electric bellores. My dad had a Te ather: ‘one that you ‘pumped.’ piak Ge 
say, ‘Come on, Lee} pump a little harder, it ain't quite hot_enough.”’ "So : 
Afr. Tippett, decided he would build an electric’ sone that wouldn't be os 

hard to operate. “One day I told my father, Tf ever gel grown, df ‘make 

an electric rig.’ He got to work on this one, 1 votit made. and ime eame and” 
worked on We” 


Every time we've been at Mr. Tippett’s there havecheen several other 
people there, talking, watching Mr. Tippett or one-ofekis sons fix compe Ung, 
or wating to have something fixed. One time when we visited, his son, Joe, 
repaired a bent subsoiler, and another timg Miz Tippett had just finished a 
large rig designed to lift logs for a man Bhs was building log cabins. He 
also has a couple ‘of wagons around hig gp that he intends to repair dux- 
ing the next year. In his shop we noticed aXot of heavy, metaluprking mas 
chines and asked about them. He told us that most of those macliines ce 

heen broken or thrown away, lec au: se they didn Y work. He took them apart, 
rebuilt them, welded them together, and ma le them look good as new, I 
think what fascinated. me. most about him was hry ability to rebuild these 
complicated machthes, Mr. Tippett was always busy working when we 
came to see hin, but amidst all that modern mac hinery was a somewhal 
old- fashioned man wha, enjoyed his work and always had time to talk to tg 
and show Ys what he Was working on at the time. 
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v PLATE 94 Lee Tippett by. his shop, holding the froe he made. 
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There were five generations of blacksmiths ‘on one side ae my family, and 
sIx on the other. Shop men is what D m tAlne about. We've all been shop . 
things.’ Oh my’ Tippett side, my “great- regrandfathers in Band’ were ship 
builders. So we've always more or less had it hhaitded down to us. 
Blacksmithing | is taking raw unformed iron for -steel] and making a 
finished Product. Rough btack j iron and making a useful product out of it.- 
What makes aw blacksmith is—thev had“to have the-iren-and-the-tools-and 
know how to use them, how to make things. Because there was no .other 


* way to get [certain ‘ things}. Necessity. is the mother of all’ inventions. A 


blacksmith makes what other people ‘want ‘himTto make. “There ve ‘Deen 
many, things I’ve made what people have drawn up, or whittled out of 
wood.Ehe- bkacksmith” was-and isa much needed man int-the community, 
; and when [you can prov ide something people need] they think pretty well 
as of vou. < 


” 


My father built.a shop ‘for me when T- was, eleven years old. At’the old: 
oa ~ down: 1 woiked there all ‘heamed: went. to school, aiid after I marriéd“for-, 
a while. And my father taught me the trade, a mean he taught me how to __ 
swork with these things and how to. temper and how. to weld. And, ‘some = 
woodwork—I° ve done woodwork all my life, too, as well as stéel. After af 
while I mov ed here and built this shop. Been here forty-one years. During 
_ the Depression I went to milling and logging, and really that’ s how come T 
have thig shop here, so I could*keep all my equipment in repair. And iP ve” | 
been a’working here ever since: Bagk when.I logged, I logged with’ horses. 
We used header grabs and peavevs and axes and,saws and chains, ropes and 
‘blécks‘to get logs: out. It took a lot of work—course T believé we got, as 
“much out then assthéy do now. I've sawed hundreds of thousands of cross- 
ties. I cut crossties for years, T ran my own mill for fourteen years, and 
helped another’ man foisthree more ‘years. I think what I was sawing “was 
shipped to ‘England. ‘It was-during World War IT when: wwe sawed. the most 
of our ties. They'd take apything but: poplar and basswood. I algo cut 4 lot * 
of timber for the coal mines—it Was used i in the mines overhead to keep the 
___tocks and earth from caving in thé funnels. Bur 1 quit that i in? becca ae - 
" “both teams [of horses] I had... : » 
Back in- the “Depression I'd work for corn, 1, meat, dcvehing like that. ‘But 
today I only; take money. And most of the mountain: people are honest. 
There are a (si shysters, but our old mountain people are ‘more honest than 
others. Of course, if thet wasn't, they didn’t get work out of me the third 


k _* time, [ d do it twice, and the iret time if they didn’t pay me, I’d turn my 
back on,them, - 


homeplace at Iolta. It was a until two years ago when they He, its 
f 
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[ logged and sawmilled and run the shop all of my life—that’s. all I've 
ever,known, Oh [ve built:a lot of houses too. Most of the, time Id. come 
back to the shop and -work, ‘cause that’s where I like ig best. Anybody 
wanted anything built,-we tnied to build it. Ev erything in Fhe world from, 

/ horseshoes to wagons. Pieces, for reapers, plows, hoe handles, ‘I’ve,made it 
all, nearly. Yoo'd be sur prised what. people want-you: to make. One time | 
somebody asked me to make a gig tO gig frogs with. Made two-or three of! 
those. ‘I've mdde needles to sew sacks; knitting needles; quilting” frames” 

“repaired a lot of old spinning wheels-My father made broom. tiers. to.'tie 
“brooms on, and | watched him and 1 didzit one day when a man wanted 
one. By memory. I've made several’ wagons, and parts for’ hundreds of 
them. Baling-machine tongues and raking-machine tongues, and slats for 

claws on a reaper.. ‘l'ractor parts~oh, I hated the day tha ractors ever 

_ came to this country. I loved; horses. We've made mine elevators and one 
“time we made a railroad car for Gold City’ [a -toufist attraction] over there, 
>and we rebuilt saw mills and fabric ated truck beds. M 
“young years is what got me started, 


training back,in my 


. 


And I’ve enjoved*every minute of it. 


ait 


PL: ai E95 The finished: froe. 
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_The Froe - 


A froe is designed to ) split wooden boards (shinglés) from’ ‘fogs for cover- 

ing roofs, A wooden maul is used as the traditional striking tol, never a 
metal hammer or other metal instrument, which iwould damage the top,of 
the blade. Everyone in the Southern Highlands / ‘used to have. board roofs, 
usually of réd oak or Spanish oak, before the int troduction. ott tin roofing and 
asphalt. shingles. APboard roof that is put on besséily » ‘will not leak, even 
\fhoueh daylight feay show. through into the loft or attic. Agy age beau- 


2 


a 


* wedge in and stay. You 
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tifully, and should he good for at least twenty-five years. (We have’spoken 
-to people who said they had board roofs which were in good condition after 
fifty years.) Following is an édited version of Mr. ANDES s comments while. 
he was making our froe: 
‘The eye is the hardest part to get right. I always make my eye first. You 
make a cone in the eye, so when you put the handle.in from the bottom, it'll 
nae complete the éye until it’s welded together, | 
~ but I taper mine all alévig while T make it. It. has to be big” at the bottom 
and smaller at the top. After you get the eye made you've got it pretty well 
done. There's a whole lot of work in its. 
“You have to get the blade all eee up with the eye. ‘Now 1 draw out 
the blade and make. a wedge out of it.“ This will be a quarter of an inch at 
the top, and as’you use it, it gets thicker on the top all the time. Especially 
if you hit it with a hammer, so it’s much better to: ‘use a wooden maul. You 


want the blade sharp. You hammer it down and make a wedge with a thin 


edge of it, so itll burst the boards. You want it where it will start easy, but 


“still split the boards, -T ila mine where they're sharp. People say, ‘Dull 


as a froe, and they're alli dull aftér you use ’em for a while.’* 


| 
MATERIALS 


1 piece of tooled steel, 21/4,” ade v4 thick, and at least 21’ ’ long 


t piece of white oak sapling, at least 2” in diameter and 14” long 

1-steel or wooden wedge, about 1” wide : a 

(The piece of steel Mr. Tippett used for the froe blade had been, a-spring 
for some sort of vehicle. It had a pronounced curve in it, and he had to 
flatten it by pegung it, then hammering it flat. ) ; "a 
DIRECTIONS 8 , 


1. First. the eye, where the handle fits into the blade, must be formed. 
_Measure and mark 


g 
y 


a 7” Jength on one end of the piece of steel, which will 
the eye. Heat about the last 8-9” 


of the eel to red ot. ‘See Plate 6. aa 


2. Holding the #pheated end of the piece ot steel with tongs, form the last.” 
7” of the heated 


ie into a ring on. the| horn of the-anvil. ‘This ring, oreye, 


of the measured end 


—- 
kono 


‘up against 


\r 


‘should be slightly cone shaped, with a 2” inside diameter.on one end, and a ° 


17” inside ‘dibr 
into it (see Pld 


meter on the other end so the handle will wedge tightly * 
tte g6,). The eve. must be formed so that an imaginary line ex+ 
tending along’ the blade through the eye, “bisects the eye (see Plate 96). 


3. Weld thd’ seam where the end of the} iece of steel forming ‘the eye butts 
he side of the blade, to make the eye a closed’ circle: Mr. Tip- 
sed an arc welder to do this, bie before Mr. Tippett had modern 
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PLATE 96 


PLATES 97-99 Form the 
eye around the anvil horn. ae 


welding equipment, he would have welded it in the forge, which is.a more 
time- -consuming Process. . First, he would heat a generous area around the 
eye seam until white hot. Then‘he would apply a flux to the steel where it 
was.to be welded together and hammer the seam together on the anvil until 
the metal fused together. Some reshaping of the eye would have to be done + 
after this, > ee 
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PLATE 100 Side view of the eye before 
being welded together. © 
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PLATE 101 Demonstrating how the eye 
seam would be hand-welded. \ 


4. The next step in the process 1s forming the wedge vane ‘of the blade. It 
is the bottom, not the top of the blade that is to be sharp (see Plate 102). - 
Heat the whole blade until red hot. Lay it.flat on the anvil and hammer it* 
into a wedge shape, thick at the top and tapering to a point at the bottom. 
During this hammering, draw the blade out roughly ,”", from 214” high to 
21%," high. At the same time, hammer some of the metal | up toward the top 


as shown in Plate 102. es # oe. : 


i 

_5.. Now-the blade has to be cut:off to the proper ‘length. Measure and mark 
where the blade is to be cut, according to Plate 105. The blade will be cut 
at an angté: To cut off the blade you will need a hardie, a cleaver, and a 
person (striker) with a sledge hammer. Heat the part of the blade where it 
is to be cut off until red hot. Placé the hardie in the hardie hole in the anvil, 
artd place the heatéd blade where it is-to be cut on the hardie. Hold the 
cleaver on top of the blade just to the side where the hardie is underneath 
the blade. (If the cleaver, strikes the hardie when the blade is cut through, it 
will damage. both of them.) Have the striker hit the head of the cleaver re- 
peatedly until the blade is cut through. Reflatten the blade if this procedure 
bent it out of shape. 


: ee 2 
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PLATE 103 Draw the heated blade into PLATE 104 Straightening the curve put 
a wedge shape. in the blade during. the drawing-out proc- 
os s ess, 


Mat 
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Cutting the blade we : 


PLATE-106 Cut of the end of the blade. —“PLATE107 Hammer the cealak the blade 


at the proper angle using a hardie and a_ - until it breaks off where it, was cut “with the 
cleaver. hardie and cleaver. 
7 a a ects, 2S “ 
; wer BY 


6. The next step is making and putting in the handle. Cut the piece of 
white oak sapling off-to-14” long. Put it in a vise, and using a draw knife, 
* shave it off until one end is 2” in diameter, and the other £nd is, ne in di- 
ameter, tapering it gently all the way. : ' a 


7.Lo put the handle in the froe, first clamp the froe in the vise with the 
sharp edge of the blade up. Then put tHe small end of the handle -down into 
‘the large end of the eye and hammer it down until the large erid of.the han- - 
dle is flush with, the large end of the eye. It should fit tightly. Hanimer the 
wedge into the large end of the handle (see Plate 108). 


a 


166 ; FOXFIRE 5 - 
8. The last step is to sharpen the blade- with a grinder. It should be quite - 
~ sharp, but don’t grind it too thin, Then smoeth off the end where the blade. 
was cut off (see Plate 109). The froe is now finished except for any minor 


adjustnfents that might need to be made. 
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Will Zoellner 


Will Zoellner is ninety year's old. He started blacksmithing in Highlands, 
North Carolina, when he was ten years old, along with his brother, Carl, 
bho. at that.time was. twelve. The two boys set up a shop after being en- 
Suraged to do so. ‘by their father. They picked up. bits of information here 
and there until they became very good at-it, As a young man Will did other 
things for a_living, such as farming and logging, but he always kept up with 
the blacksmith work. When he was-in-his-late twenties he married, moved 
_to Rabun* County, Georgia, and worked full time with another blacksmith 
in Clayton, in a shop near the courthouse. He later bought the other man 
out and, in all, worked in Clayton fourteen years. hed 
He then joined with a couple different logging companies, shoeing the | 
‘logging horses and keeping the tools and machinery in good repair. After hé 
retired fram that, he kept a small shop next to his house in Mountain City 
for many years, Will has finally given up blacksmith work. He offered to sell 
‘his tools to Foxfire, and we gladly accepted. We plan to set them up in a 
shop and hope that Will will be available to spend some time teaching stu- 

_ dents to use the tools, even en though | he feels he no nee can. 


“MYRA QUEEN JONES 


{Carl and I started blacksmithing because] everybody had tools all broke 
up there at Highlands. All of those carpenters up there, and nobody would 
file a saw: Axes and them mowing - blades and everything was dull. Daddy 
said, “If you boys would go ahead/and put up a shop, I'd help you all I 
can. There is an awful call for settit® horseshoes and fixin’ the plows, sharp- 
enin’ them and one thing or another. It would be an awful good job for 
some young fella.” ‘ 

Carl said, “I believe Lill take it up.” He was twelve years old. 

I said, “I'll help him.” And he got some second-hand tools, but not 
enough to amount to anything. We built a log cabin, fourteen by- eighteen 
feet—course the-timber came Off our ‘place. It was a nice log house, and we 
sealed it with mud and rock, We made a pretty nice shop out of it. 

Some old man over there had a pair of bellows, but didn’t have no 
firebox. He said, “I'll let you have my bellows,” and he brought them over. 

Hans and Johri McGall were working for Daddy. They said, ‘We'll 
build you a little forge out of this gray granite rock, and get you a little coal, 
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arid it will be just as good as any of these little fireboxes you can get. You: 

‘might get-something better than this later on, but right now this will be 

okay. You can do just as good as you can with”any other high-priced rig.” 

Well, the next morning Daddy got the boys fixed up. We-carried the rocks, 
: We got the cement, and we mixed some mortar up. We got’ the cement at oe 

Basscomb’s at Highlands at forty cents a sack. All we needed was one sack. 

Daddy got a hundred pounds of coal from Walhalla, South Carolina, We 


couldn’t get it no closer. It was that big old lump coal. 


t 
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Well we fixed up some shges for Daddy’s pair of little horses. We were in- 
terested in that kind of work. And.I worked there. I wasn’t but about’ten or 
twelve years old. Mrs. Carr brought her horses over there. She had a fancy 
saddlehorse, and a buggy horse. We fixed all of them around there. Jim _ 
Bradley come up there with a bunch of plows wanting them sharpened. Sd 
Carl. went to hammering. We didn’t have anybody to tell us about the’ 
temper. That was the trouble. ‘Fempering just hardens the metal. 

Most of the stuff would break. You stick a piece of red- hot iron’ in a tub’ 
of water, and: it’s gone. ‘¥ou want to hammer it on medium heat. Just 
barely red, if you have-to" ‘hammer it. If you burn the carbon out, you just 
might as well throw it aw ay. If it burns white and it sparkles, you. have . 

- burnt the carbon out and it won't hold. So that was the big trouble..We 
- had nobody to tell us that the fire would ruin the metal. Old man Tweed 
Kellcey was an old kind of a rancher..He said, “Boys, Pll tell ya, you are . 
getting your fire too hot. You’re getting your metal too hot and you burn all 
of the carbon out of it, and by that time it’s no’ good. You mustn’t get it too . 
nn hot—you showld work on ‘it in medium heat. And when you temper it,, do it’ 
the samé way. Just get it barely red. And. put it in the tub just so deep. 
- When it gets black pull it out and.then, watch’ till you see that blue coming 
on down there. Then after that blue comes gray and wheneyer that gray 
‘ comes to the tip of metal, then stick it in the tub of water. Let it get cold.” - > 
Well Carl was slick to catch on, ‘Some miner come in there and had a 
whole lot of chisels and stuff liké that. He said, “Vil tell you right.now I 
had a fella to fix them there in Virginia. Every one of them broke.” . 
I says, “I can stop that. This man told me how to stop that.” 
Carl said, “Have you ever tried ity” : 
And I ‘said, “Yeah, when you was gone one day I fixed a mattock. And 
. there it‘sets. I done a real job on the mattock.” 
He said, “You never did that.” 
I said, “IT didedo it. I ‘hammered it out and took a file and smoothed it 
“off. And heated it till it was just barely red. And I held it in the water there 
about a quarter of.a inch deep: And when it got cold I jerked on out and 
< watched it. First, come a deep blue ring down, and finally it got lighter and. - 
- lighter and apecty: ane grav come and I stuck it in the tub and pulled iton 
out, and there it is.’ ; 
Carl said, “It’s perfect.” . -& 2 x ie 
The miner said, ““Do the same thing with dite cold chisel.” 
I said} “I'll fix you one yofi-can cut anything with.” 
He said, “A cold chisel won't cut no cold metal.” 
I said, “It will too.’ 
: Daddy said, Tye got, a big cold chisel that n my y brother gave me Aces ae is 
dull as it gan be.” ° 
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‘The Sehepaiian said, “Let him try it.’ 


You can’t temper nothing on the wrong heat. To temper you have to lay 


_-,it.aside and. let-it.get cold. So you can just barely: pick it up and cool it so” 


you can handle it. Then you stick that in the fire; but-don’t stick it way 
down in there. Just to the cuttin’ place about three inches, and you watch 
when it gets cherry red and take it out, If thére is any black ends on it some- 
times it don’t heat all the way across. You just stick it in the forge and keep 
turning it around and around till you see a smooth dark red, then you stick 
it down in that tub. About a half an inch, and when it gets cold then check 
it out—it drys off quick.: When the blue comes—if it comes too fast you 
didn’t hold it long enough in the water. And you've got to come slow. | 

So the first one come and ‘it run out on me, I didn’t get it. I let it get 
away. He said, “What do you mean?” * 

T says, “I'll show ya what I mean. The temper outrun me before I could 
-get.it to the tub quick enough. I was too far off from the slack tub.” So I 
heated it again and went-on and did the same thing again, and he was 


ease there watching, I put it out there,»and here come the blue down.. 
. The cooler it gets the slower it comes, And you can get it so cool it won't 
“come at all. So it come on down there and-here come the gray. , 


Daddy come out there and says, ““Hére’s a piece of soft iron. Lay it down 
and ‘ets see if it will cut it.” I didn’t know ‘anything about cutting metal, 
but I know it was strong and wouldn’t break. So he laid the piece of 
wrought iron up there, and he wanted fa section of it.cut off]. I took a four 
pound hammer and set that cold chisel ‘up there and tapped it. It cut it off 
just as smooth as it could be, and you couldn't tell it on the cold chisel. 

Carl, he looked up.at.me and said, “Did he show you how to do that?” 

I said, “Yeah. Kellcey did 


ae 


He said, “That's the man we need to. get.*-But Kellcey was a-manm- you 
‘couldn’t keep inside. He wanted to be in the mountains. , 

-So we pecked on there, and the first thing we knew he+and J both 
‘couldn't do the work. Shoes come from all parts. We could nail the shoes 
but nobody could fit’em up and punch them. The shoe has to be punched 
so that the nail head [doesn’t] wear off [causing the shoe to] come loose. 
You have to punch the {nail holes] from the inside first and the outside last. 
That nailhead goes down in that slot. It don’t come off till the, shoe igets as 
thin as a heavy knife. They stay right there. Sometimes they would wear the 
piece out in front and two pieces would still be on. 

Carl got so far along that this man came up there and said, “You can 
come up and work for me for a dollar an hour.” Back then it was money. 
And ten cents an hour is about what you would get when you work for the 
farmer. He went up there and made ten dollars a day. I took over at home 
then. I kept on messing around there sharpening tools, I got me a mowing 
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machine sharpener. The old-time machine was pulled by horses. You ji 
pull that sickle ‘bar out and put it back in. You can grind them on that 
grinder and get them hotter than a ’tater. The temper runs out. You have 
‘to grind them right careful and not get them too hot. Take your time, and 
when it gets hot, quit awhile. Don’ t let them get blue-—if you let them get 
blue the whole thing’s gone. | run some on, but it wasn’t no more than two 
“or three weeks I knew how to do that. We had a wheel to grind a blade. 
~ You just hold: the blades down there and grind two blades at a time.. The 
farmers would, pay five dollars. for sharpening their sickles. I sharpened all 
of those sickles around there. I done all of that work first thing, I made 
more money than Carl did. I made twenty-five dollars a day. 

I was working for Ransom Brown some. The school was up on. the hill, 
and after school | would come down and work. Carl couldn’t work a nail 


into a shoe, he was:a little stow about nailing. He couldn’t drive a nail just 


exactly like I could. I could shoe.two while he was shoeing one. Bill Poss 


“had forty head of saddle horses there and about ten of those were buggy 


horses. They hauled the mail from Dillard up there, and from Wahalla 
with hotses. Those horses wore out a set of shoes every two weeks. So 1 went 
down there and they wanted to hire me. I says, “No, I’m just going té hang 
around here with Ransom Brown and Carl and. just look around.” J 
worked there way up ihto the, night, business picked up sO. 

Finally, there was an old fella from: Jagkson ‘County-who. come ‘to High- 
lands there and put up a shop. Kellcey got him in thete. Kellcey was a good 


friend of my daddy and all of us boys, but he really put us boys in a. 


squeeze. He put us out of business with that other’strange man. The. strange 
man had a better set of tools than we did and more.of them. But he.didn’t 
have it up here in the head. So he put his shop up on the other side of town, 


and we were down on this side of town. He put up a good nice shop, noth-- 


ing that looked too well. A dry place ‘to shoe, hé had it level there. His shoes 
- wouldn’t stay. He had a pretty good business there but in less than a month 
we had it back. I saw him sniffin’ around down there at our shop. Carl said 
to Ransom Brown, “That's the man that’s trying to put us out of business. 
Coming down here to learn something. While he is standing around ‘here 
let’s not do a darn thing. Just let him set till he gets tired and will leave.” 


So he come on out there one day and he said, “I'll sell my tools and go. 


back to the West. I like it the best here, but you can’t make no money here. 
The payroll is weak, I'm not a blacksmith, I ae can’t get the shape like I 
want it.’ 

Daddy said, “What will you take) for what you got up there?” 

“Well,” he said, “I'll take a couple hundred dollars.” I never said noth- 
ing. 


Daddy said, “TVll run by some evening to see what you got.’ > Our anvil 
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was pretty light—it would beunge when you hit it pretty heavy when you 
turned those big old niimber four Jogging horses’ shoes. It only weighed a 
hundred and ts wenty- -eight pounds. 

_ So we went on coer: aneres and he said, “I'd love"to swe ap you my big 
anvil for your little one.” So we made an ev en trade. He took the little’and 
I took the big one. It’s sitting down there now. It’s Americah Ross, they 
don’t never wear.out. Now don’t never take a hammer and hit an anvil un- 
less there is a piece of metal on it. [the hammer and arivil] are“the same” 
metal and one of them is goin§ to break. They can’t stdnd hitting each 
other. You've got to put something between them, like apiece of tin or a 
piece of light stuff. You don’t get’ any money hammering on the anvil no 

how, 7 

I fixed every thing that was s metal. They would bring all kinds of stuff-in 
there from the farms. I’d take the corn shellers that they run the shaft out. 
‘of,:and I'd put in a new shaft. I had a lathe, but it wasn’t mine. Tom Roan 
down here was the first man to put the } power in. I used his lathe. I’d put in 
new shafts, and put on a.T-model Ford axle. They'd run into a bank and. 
bend them, and they would bring them to me..I would straighten them up 
and send them‘back to them. Anything in metal I would work on. I would. 

_ sharpen plows and make sweeps. Later on we got so many-orders in for 
sweeps we-couldn’t- handle them. mwecDs cut the weeds down where corn 
used to go. It works like a.mowin’ machine cuttin’ hay, only this one goes 
under the ground and mowin’ machine goes on top. | made knitting needles 
out of steel wire. Crocliet hooks. And cow bells. But that day and time the 
metal was different. This metal now ain’ ‘t got no sound. It’s dead. It’s got.to 
be cold-rq}ied- steel: Steel that I used. “to find in trash piles. Tve almost 
stopped makin’ bells. I can. “make oné that looks good but not one that 


—sounds good. - = ; a 
“ahere are several hundred tools I use. Every once in a while you have to 
knock off and work“éii your owrr tools. You have to keep up with your own 
tools. The biggest thing is the hammer, you use your hammer for most any- 
thing there."I've got twelve hammers. I’ve got thirty-two tongs to pick up 

stuff with, I use them to get stuff out of the fire. I use a cleaver more than’ a. 
cold chisel. A cleaver is just like. a, hammer. only it has a blade on ‘the back 
of it. Like a hatchet. I use them lots. You can handle them better. The 
metdtdays on the anvil and*you got all of your hands té work with. F got 
aboitt eight or ten cleavers. And a hack saw but their soft blades don’t cut 

‘. no steel. . 

, [Carl finally got out of the blacksmithing business. ] So Doc Ledford told 
~ Carl that he would hire him over there at the base hospital. Said, “I need a 
man down in the boiler room to look at the steam, who knows something 
about steam and can build a fire in the furnace.” Carl could fire these little 
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sawmill boilers, so he was-a pretty good hand. He stayed down there for _ 
years and years. And I finally moved. into Highlands, but’ there wasn’t any’ 
money up there. All credit. I finally moved down here to. Rabun County, 
this side of the courthouse. J stayed there fourteen years. 

The man that Jet me have the place wouldn’t-sell-it-to-me;-just-teased-it . 
“to me.. The old: building got retten and the county wouldn’t let me repair it. 
I would have had to put in a rock building or a block building. I says, “I’m 
~not building “or nobody's larid but niy own.” So [pulled out there and went 

with the government. I worked these roads from Highlands to: Walhalla 
sharpening their drill bits and sharpening their picks and. mattocks. We also 
. went on the road from, here to Hiawassee. Spent my time. there. And went 
- to work for a luntber company. I worked twelve years with a lumber com- 
pany, (Hoing their blacksmith work]. 


' PLATE 115 The cowbell, front view. PLATE 116 The cowbell, side view. ~ 
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A soft steel [makes a good bell]. About a fourteen gauge for a big -bell, 
and about.a twelve gauge for a small bell. But you can’t get the steel no 
more. Old shovels make a little bell; they won’t make no big bell, but it’s 
_ too high [tempered] a steel. It’s hard to work. You have to heat it to cut it. 
Vl tell you what makes a mighty good bell. I’ve had afew of them. You 
know the lids off these metal barrels that some kind of compound gomes in? 
The lids are a soft steel. I made my wife a nice bell out of it. Thete wasn’t 
but enough there for just two. 


a 
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You could make a dozen [bells] and maybe two would. have about di 
same ‘sound, It’s impossible to make the sounds identical, [but you can 
change the sound of-a bell] after it’s all done. If you want a keener sound, 
you lay it on a certain dolly on the anvil, and flair it out. Stick it in the forge” 


——— and-get it good and warm—doesn’t have to be red—and put it on the dolly 


and roll it around and tap it with a.little-bitty hammer. If you’ve got one 
too coarse [sounding], lay it on the anvil on its [narrow] side and tap it on 
the side. Not too much though, just a little. That makes it [sound] cleaner. 

, People didn’t put bells on every animal , just one in a bunch. Sort of the 


‘tamest in the bunch, who stays around where you can find it. Not these 


wild things—they will lead them way off. Take a good tame animal, put it 
where you could loosen the bell in case it gets too tight, and fasten it if it’s 
too loose. So you pick your leader, and you can watch and see as you go 
around and check on them. Wherever that bell goes, they are close in hear- 
ing distance of it. They won’t leave that bell at all. Sometimes you ‘go out 
and find the one with the bell and the others ain’t there, but two or theee. 


S And you wait about ten or twenty minutes and there they come sneaking 


out of the brush. ; ” ; 
So many goes in a bunch. Let me say maybe fifteen head of hogs; sheep, 


‘they bed up a3 high as a hundred head, and cattle the same way. Horses i As 


just as crazy in the woods witha mule as:they are with ; another horse. Bei- 


* ter, You put one mule in there with a bell, and the horses will follow him 


till he dies, 
If you want to bring-your animals in, just catch the one with the bell, 


‘and drive it in there and leave the gate open, and later on the others will 


come on in. The next morning sneak down and close-up the gate. Some of 
the wildest few you ever let your eyes on takes up with that gang. [Say it’s 
hog-killing time.] Tie the old sow with the bell:in the lot. The others come 
that night, and in the morning when you ease down there and pop the gate 


shut, you got the whole bunch of them in there. Can’t get out. We'd usually . 


kill them right there. Just build us a big-fire, get about fifteen or sixteen 
people, and just go ahead and stay there all —_ Killed as high as seventy- 
five head. 

~ When an old cow loses hér bell, she’s gone if you don’t but another bell 


_on her. She dries : up, she comes to the gate before she dies. [If you] put an- 


other bell on her she'll go back. Get a bell as near as what you had on her. 
They go. by the sound. If the sound ain’t right, they won’t take up with her, 
but if the sound’s anywhere like the other one on the same cow, they'll soon 
take right hack up with her. 3 


Whenever a bell quits rattling [you can hear iter all over the moun- — 


tains}, something’s wrong. We'd go see about it. Sometimes a stem comes 
out, and we'd just put in a new one. 


, 
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We could tell our bells by hearing them. And we’d know some of the 
neighbor's bells. Our dogs did: too... They knowed our bells. They wouldn't - 
‘bother at the sound of Billingsly’s animals’ bells at all. ‘Them dogs, when- 
ever they'd hear our hog bell they’d pull them ears together on top and look 
toward the sound, and Jook up at us, as if t’say, “ There they are.” Even-the - 
damn horse that I rode, whenever he’d hear-a hog’s bell We'd stop, goa ie 
bit and stop, go a little bit and stop. I’d say, “That’s not my: bell, let’s go.” 

So we'd go on. — 


Will was unable to ian in his shop while we were working on this arti- 
cle, but he was able to give us the directions from the comfort of his chair 
an the front porch. He let us copy one of his patterns, and gave us a bell he 
had made a year or so ago, 50 we could make accurate diagrams to go along 
with the directions. : 


MATERIALS 


Sheet of soft VA 4’ thick steel, at least 11”X6” for body “of bell 
‘Soft, \,"-diameter steel rod; at least 13”.long, for collar staple and clapper 
stem ‘ 

1 eye bolt, v4 ’-diameter stock, yl diameter ade the eye,:to hang: clapper 
stem on ' = 

1 nut for a wae bolt to form clapper 
2 10 d nails for rivets 


* 


Brazing brass wire to seal seams, at least 12” ’ long | 
Borax to use with brass wire es 


DIRECTIONS 


_For bell pattern and labeled parts of bell see Plates 1 a and | 18. 


ne on the pattern. ; - = 4 ue 


ye Gut- ont the bell using a Rae: and said chisel, or a hammer and 
cleaver. ( Lay a protective layer’ of metal on the anvil when doing this. ) 


3. Cut 4” holes for the collar staple, for eye bolt for clapper stem, and for. 
the rivets, using a drill or a flat poe which cuts out a hole. 


a 
4, Following the dotted lines on the pattern, mats ‘the cut-out bell for the 
folds, using a hammer and set punch a agubt netstat 7: ead ws 


5. To bend in the four sides, ‘hold the cut-out a with ee and heat one 
side in. the forge. Place it on the anvil along the line down until it is bent in 
ata right angle. Do each other side in turn. 
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6. Heat the top of the bell, holding it with tongs. Lay it flat on the anvil 
and place a flat 14” wide strip of nietal Across It, between the marks made... 
“fron the dotted me on the pattern. “Hammer the front and back up into 
an inverted ““U”’shape, using the 9” 


wide strip of metal as a guide to bend 
the steel evenly. > 


7. Work with the bell until the rivet holes on the sides match up. The side. 

seams should lap about 14” at the bottom, and just meet at the top. Lay the | 
bell on the, anvil horn so that the horn fits inside it and one side seam is on " 
the top surface of the horn, and hammer the seam together. Do the: ‘other 


— 


8.~For each rivet, use a 10 d nail. Put one nail through the two rivet holes 
on one side of the bell from the inside, so the head of the nail is on. the in- 
side, Snip or saw off the ‘shank of the nail on the outside, leaving roughly 
_4" protruding. Place bell on the anvil so the nailhead inside rests on the 
“horn, and hammer down the protruding shank to form the rivet. Do the 
other rivet the same way. 


ao: Holding the bell with tongs, heat the tabs and hammer each down so it 
'.. fits snugly against. the side of the bell and seals the top of the side seams. 


10. Cut two pieces ‘of brass wire, each as long as the side seams insidé. the 
bell. Lay one piece along the inside ‘of one seam, and sprinkle several 
pinches of borax along: it. Holding the bell with tongs—carefully so the 
brass' doesn’t slip—heat the side of the bell in the forge until the brass and 
borax foam white, then turn clear. Take it out of the heat carefully and let 
it cool and harden. Seal the other seam the same way. The bell will not ring 
properly unless it is completely sealed. 


11. Form the. collar staple by flattening the 3” midsection of a 4yn” 
length of the 14,’-diameter metal rod to about 1” thick (see Plate 11g). 
Leave the ends of the rod round. At points 1” from each end, hammer the 
ends down at.a right angle. Fit the ends of the collar staple into the two 
holes indicated for it in Plate.117..The ends should. fit tightly,. and not. pro- 
trude inside the bell more than 14”. 


wt. 


12. Cut two-sections of the brass wire, each about #” long, and shape- each | 2 


. | into a ring. Holding the bell upside down, put one ring over each of the 


| protruding ends of the collar staple.on the inside of the bell. Put a pinch of 
borax around each, and holding the bell upside down with the tongs, heat 
the top of the bell in the forge until the brass’ and borax foam white, then 
turn clear. Remove from heat and let cool and harden upside. down. This . 
seals*the collar staple holes. 
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<A3"Fo- put inthe eye bolt; first SAWNOFT THOR ofthe stem of the eye bolt,” 


ff) oP gd pan ote eehape fens than 


‘-leaving-about-*4 "of thestem. Using” plyers, from thé insidé fit the stub of - 


the stem into the hole for it in the top of the bell. Drive it tightly into the 


- hole using a small hammer. Then secure and seal the e¥e bolt to the bell 
With a ring.of brass and. anpinets of. borax, -as was. done with the. collar. sta-..... 


ple. e b 

14. To make the clapper (see Plate 120), ake about 6” of the 14” rod, | 
double ‘back a short section 6n one end of it, and wedge it into the hole in 
the nut. Holding the plain end of the, rod with the tongs, heat the nut in the 


forge until-its barely red. Then bring it to the anvil and hammer the nut 
gently with a small hammer until it is well rounded. You’ll probably. have to 


reheat it several times. (There is a simple grooved dolly. made for anvils 
which makes this process easier, but it is not necessary.) This procedure not . 
only rounds out the nut,‘but welds it to the rod. 


15. Heat and bend over in a hook shape the plain end of the clapper stem 


just reach the bottom of the bell. Hook it over the eye bolt while it 1s Stl © 
hot, then with plyers bend it closed around ‘the eye bolt. Make sure it is 
done so that.the clapper stem can swing from the eye bolt. 


\ 


16. The bell now needs to be tempered. Holding: it with tongs, heat it 
evenly in the forge by slowly turning it over and over until its hot enough so 
a drop of. water “fries” on it. Then plunge it into the water until it’s cool 
and it’s réady to use.- 


7 Duggan Ledford 


Duggan Ledford was born and raised i in Franklin, North Carolina. He ts 
the only blacksmith that we found who still works with horses. Duggan was 
not born into the blacksmith or farrier (horseshoeing) trade, but started by ° 
working for two years in Indiana breaking colts, then working for four years 
in Kentucky apprenticing to become a farrier. During this.time he learned 
to shoe many different types of horses, including race horses, show horses, 
and pleasure horses. A farrier is a person who shoes horses, and is a black- 
smith, but doesn’t do all the other things blacksmiths do. Traditionally, a 
blacksmith in town did the horseshoeing for his area, but now it ts done. 
mostly by farriers who travel to people’s homes to do their work. 


- Duggan-travels-over—a large-area-to—do-his-work, -taking-alt needed—tools -— 


with him in his pickup—a combination blacksmith and farrier shop. The 
back of his truck is filled with tools of the trade, and has a portable forge 


. 
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that can he: set ub in a short while. Duggan is the only man around this 


area who earns his living as a full- timé farvie?. He. is considerably younger . 


than the other men we talked’ to, but like those other men, he is very 
friendly and enjoys his work. 


I got interested in horseshoeing at a stable in Fragklin, North. Carolina, 


~.about 1967. That’s where I started riding horses, and naturally, horse shoe- 


ing-has | to do with horsés, and you can’t get a farrier half the time. The far- 
rier for the stable came out of Easley, South Carolina.”And there was al- 
ways a shoe off. or something that needed tobe" ‘done. Well the barn in 


PLATE 121 Duggan Ledford by his pickup truck, which houses all of his horseshoe-- 
ing tools. . ; “+5 ’ ‘ * 


* 


4 - 3 ‘ « 
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Franklin burned down so that left me in the cold. So I got a job in Indiana 
breaking horses. Breaking colts. Horse people know each other, connections. 


- So I went up there on a colt job, and it sort of got shaky and fell through. 


But I stayed_in-Indiana two-years; -and while-Lwas-theret started domg* ———_ 


some shoeing for some old trainers. I shod horses with pads, and did correc- 


tive shoeing. The trainers gave me a lot of help and advice. 


8 
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This guy that was coming out of Lebanon, Kentucky, Bobby Ishep, was 


shoeing horses, and he had been after me.while,I was in Indiana, He had 
been after me the whole two years to help him shoe horses, and I really 
didn’t want to do it. And then I got to ‘thinking, he was shoeing a lot of 


him and Gaee are for him. We ‘Shed saddle horses—some of’em 


world champion horses. We shod saddle horses professionally. On the side 
we had:;to shoe other horses. A few [Tennessee] walking horses, and a tot of 
Standardbred horses, which are trotters and pacers. Race- horses. And we 
shod a few Thoroughbreds for secondary tracks. We,didn’t shoe any main 
track race horses, because the boys that shod them had licenses, and stayed 
on the track, and the horses were on the track and you have to have a li- 
cense before you can shoe on the track. Bobby was in the process of getting 
his license, but he had more work thah we could do, so no big deal. 

[I finally left Kentucky in 1973] to come home. No farrier in the area. 
You can go about anywhere } m the world and make a living shoeing horses. 
Or trimming horses. Their feet has got to be taken care of sno-matter where 
you go. [Work] comes and goes. During the summer months. you're cov- 


ered up, and then about December and January you ‘slack: ‘off, go way. 


down. ’Course you’ve got to have a little time off. Harses in this country are 
really scattered out, and you have to_go.to make a “tty Rot to [go to too 
many shows]. You get a lot of mistakes. When you work a’show.you work 
for say fifty or one hundred dollars. And all you do is stand there. ‘Okay, 
‘when a horse throws a shoe you got to go in there and you got seven min- 
utes to put it on. And you don't know who the farrier was, and maybe he’s 
just throwéd it om and then you just can’t get it back on. Man feels hard at 
you then Because you couldn’t get his shoe back on for him to show. Some- 
times the shoe doesn’t fit. Now if it was a top-notch show, it would be fine. 
: .But some ‘of these little country shows, half the horses are crazy and you can 
' get in trouble. | e. & 

Accidents happen all the time, getting kicked, bit, or run over. I’ve been 
bit several times, but I’ve never been kicked real bad; oh, I’ve been kicked 
around, but not on the body, just on the arms and legs. [I like being a far- 
rier] because*you never stay more than a day with a customer, or more 


‘than-an-hour with-a-herse--You see, it’s-something-new all-the-time.-I’ve 
only got_one or two places where I have to stay more than one day. It’s your 
own business. It’s a demanding business, but everybody’s nice to you. All 
the horse people stick together—they know each other, like one big family. I 


know a lot of people. There are-several people {around ‘here who~ shoe » | 


horses], but not for their whole living. Just after work or part time. As far 
as I know, I’m the only full-time farrier in this area. Well, a lot of people 
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‘can‘nait a shoe on. But here’s not a,lot of that going on because there’s too 


many racing and walking horses that need pads, and a lot of corrective 


shoeing. a 


You go do a person's house and you don’t know what kind of horse 


they've got or any thing. And: you look at the horse, the way he stands, -his © 


“bone structure, the whole horse. Now, sometimes I shoe some horses where 
I just put the shoes on any way I-can get them on because they’re mean and — 


crazy: ‘They'd be better off if they was dog food. But you want to take pride 


in your work and fit the shove just right, fix the angle, and you need a hard. 


level place.to shoe a horse really. 1 mean if you really mean-to correct a 


- horse, you have to see him standing, see his foot. 1 trim horses» feet-everyday. 
-I could trim a horse’ s foot about as level as anybody. But “Ido make mis- 


takes, and unless. you really look at it, why he may be standing a little 


~ crooked. After you shoe a horse a.few times you just know, and you do it 


a 


> automatically without really thinking about-it. , 


fie, horse needs his feet taken care of starting when he's young. That’s the ° 
time to trim one and get their legs straight when their. bones are still sort of - 


soft. But a lot of horses’ feet are not taken care of, when ‘they're young, and 
$0 you see a lot of horses that wing out, are pigeon- -toed, spliy-footed, cow- 


hocked, and you really can’t do anything with ‘one after -he’s four. or five 


years old. Almost all horses at least need trimming. If ‘the horse has got a. 
nice round ‘foot, and you don't ride him much he may not need to be. 


trimmed. He'll grow enough foot to where he walks, and it wears off and he 


doesn't get sore. He grows as much foot as he wears off when he walks. But, 
if you rode him from here to Clayton and back, . [about fourteen miles] on- 
“the pavernent, he'd wear a lot of foot off. If you rode him on the side of the 
road, you wouldn’t wear near as much off. ; 


The reason they shoe horses in this ‘country is because of the ane 


Gravel. And there’s no place to ride except on the roads, and the horse’s 
feet just can’t take it. The. feet wear down more thai the horse’s feet grows. 


CE, TL you had two. or three horses and you ride one till he ‘gets sore, well 


‘then you put him up and get.another one,and you can keep yourself a’go- ° 


ing, In Florida, they don’t shbe horses, they just trim theni, Because of the 


i j sand in Florida they don’ t have to. shoe them. But the horse's foot in this 
| ‘country—just-can't-take*it--Froze-ground is just like paveitient.” ‘Walking 


—tyworto two-and-a-half months is whatTd-say 4 is-average: -Youhave to-play it: 


around on it barefooted beats: their feet up. “Course there’s a lot ‘of’ horses 
that aren't shod. But they’re not used either. Some horses need to be ‘shod 
every six weeks, and some do not. Some ‘horses got good feet. About every 


by ear,.really. Sometimes hbecauseof the weather I can’t get to a persoh’s 


house, and the first thing you know;you are two to three weeks late and He 


5 


a 


cs 


. 


. o 
horse isn't hurting any-more than he was two weeks earlier. I've died: fi erees 
for ten vears and every, horse is different. You pick up one’s foot and shoe it~ 


i¥ 


cs this way and it won't work,.and. you ‘tl have to shoe it another way. 


A. horse has got an angle to its foot [viewed from the side], and it’s a’ 
natural angle which: is about fifty or -fifty-five degrees. I got-a foot gauge 
‘that gives you the angle. When you shoe a horse you try to get him as close 


fw 


to that-angle as possible. It’s according to his toe length—toe length controls “ ae 


; the angle. You. cut his toe short - and naturally® 


his angle is going to be 
steeper. If his toe’s longer, his angle will be. more™ “sloping. Makes hie’ ‘foot N 
longer on the bottom. A club-footed horseswill’ grow all heel and“o toe, and 
‘that puts pressure on.his tendéins. A flatsfooted horse i is the Same way——you 
need to trim the horse’ according to the: way ‘his foot grows,. ‘for his legs’ to, 
be comfortable. And not give out. You néed to shoe, the two front feet. the 
same and the two back feet. You see the two feet move together, travel to-- 
gether, ‘There's nothing really different in the ‘front and back feet except 
that tHe front feet are round and the back feet'are kind of pointed, They’ re 
not the same shape, and they move 
‘the same Jength as the front cones. or shorter, ‘Cause they're the ones that 
catches the front ones. The front feet have got to be’out of the way of the back 
feet. If they aren't, the horse will click and pop. [The angle is not the same 
onthe front and rear.] It’s usually steeper on the reary It’s according to the: 
toe length. And according to the horse. But usually it’s steeper. Some horses’ 


feet won't grow-the same on both sides. One side will grow higher, and you | 


just naturally learn and know to.trim) it back down level. with the other, 
maybe just a little lower, so thats in about tw ‘s itll start catching up, 
and by the time he needs shoein™ it Ibe just a little higher. Most horses do - 
best if they stand straight. Got: ‘to stand straight and their’ legs got ‘to be 
straight. Now you can trim their-feet where they will stand’ straight ang go 
- straight. In other words; you ‘can leave one side higher than the other or put* 
something on the shoe such as a grab. or outside caulk or. inside caulk. To 
turn the horse’s leg iso it goes straight. he short part of the horse’s foot 
comes off the ground first. And the long side last. That's the way you’ cor- 
rect them. You just watch the horse go and you can tell which side they 
come off of’ first. 


Pea *There’s different size shoes-for- Bi oer ‘size feet, naturally: ‘T.buy shoes. - 


‘Course every blacksmith buys’em. You can buy'em*cheaper than you can 
make’em. You try to fit the’ shoe to the foot. If the hoyse has a round foot, 
you round the shoe to fit him: If he’s got a pointed toe, you have. to point 1 
~ the-shoe to-fit the foot. If he’s ‘got tie flat side oF one round side, you just — 
have to fit it. A horse has got two posts on the back of his heel, where the 
bars come in. That's where the shoe’s supposed” ‘tO come to, to fit: directly 
into his heel. Some people throw’em in too much, some. people leave’ em 


ifferent. I try to gét the back feet either : 
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stickin’ out too much. But it’s supposed ox come ¢ right into the edge of his 
coronary, band, just as straight as it cant come. If he’s crooked, it doesn’t 
‘ make any ‘difference how it should fit, it should come right into the bar of 
his foot. Keg-shoes will fit as well as handrhade shoes. | 

The ones I make, I don’t make for pleasure horses. | make them to put 
on- with pads, for (‘Fennessee] walking horses and rac king. horses, And for 
shoes with, _pads you Rave to put, your nail holes farther: over on the inside. 
‘The store-bought shoes are made just right;-tnesnail holes lare perfect for a 
‘pleasure. horse: Once. you’ ve fit the shoe, it goes on right. Some blacksmiths 
just take and nail the ‘shoe on, then they rasp the foot off to fit the shoe. 
And that’ssnot’ right. ‘They'll quigk a horse, get the nail hole over too far in 
. the center ofrhis foot. A horse is made to walk nethe ‘wall of his foot—not 
the sole. And that's why that’s where the shoe ts supposed to go, and there’s 

" Supposed to be no pressure on the sole of his foot whatsoever. It’s going 
~ -against nature enough to put a shoe on one. A shoe doesrr't help a horse at 
all. Other ‘than; protection; On a pleasure horse it’s not too bad, because 
you ve only goto shoe over the walt, and mud and water and stuff can still 
get in there, arid, keep the foot normal. And the frog is supposed to have 
- pressure on it..Lf acts as a shock absorber and .a blood pumper. In about six 
weeks when’ you. Set teady to-shoe a horse again, the mud and the weight of 
~ the horse and him walkin’ spreads the hoof wall over the shoe. That’s one 
reason you have to reshoé a horse. It’s not because, the shoe won't stay on. ei i 
shoe can stay on maybe six months, but the horse’s foot'll be a foot Tong and’ 
he'll be crippled. re . ae 
A, horseshoe nail is made in a wedge sHlape, wedged x om: the point to. the 
“head, long ways and sideways, and it tightens all the time as you drive it'in. 
If youmove that nail around, it works out.a hole and it gets loose. I’ve tried 
this for an expetiment. I just drove the nails all the way in the horse’s foot 
_. Straight and didn’t let’em angle out.’I let the horse out, and you'd be sur- 
prised how long + the nails would stay in-—and them not even clinched, 

Some people don’t even rasp, the hooves off—they ride them on the: pave-*| 
ment until they a their feet wore down so level, then just nail the shoe on. 
Just butcher’ it up. “There's not-too much in nailing one en if you fit your . 
shoe pretty much to the horse’s foot. If you go to fitting it in too close, you 
quick the horse. If you get your nails too far over in the horse’s fogt; why’ ) 
naturally you re going to get into the red stuff, Andthat creates trouble, ‘it’s | 
just like mashing your fingernail. You,can’t let the blood orthe’pus duat ‘and 
that makes the horse have great paint T hey will vet to where they just: won't | 
walk at all. Another reason a horse needs to be shod is because of he gravel. 
Sometimes a little gravel will go in between the wall and the sole of a_ 
horse’s foot and it goes upward. And some of the old timers have told me 
they have seen it come ou yp in their leg. Said they go all the way up in >| 
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their leg. I don't know how, but all the ones I’ve ever Seen come out in the 
coronary and right above the hoof. “hen they bist. You see it in just about 
everv horse in this country. Really I don’t know how the gravel gets in’ 
there, it might work under the shoe on some of them. While you're shoeing’ 
one they might get an old shoe nqil or something that goes between the sole 
and the wall and: creates pus oe as it goes. And I’ve cut several out— 
you just hi we to go in there and cut it out thrqugh the sole if it isn’t too 
high and you can find it, A low one you, can feel, press it and,it’s soft and 
‘the horse will ‘give to it. You just get yeur knife goad and sharp and cut, 
through the Ble and let the pressure off. And I have got to the point now 
where I don't cut it to the blood, just cut it real thin and let it kind of 
bust on.it’s own and it don’t get infected. Stone bruises, stepping on sonie- 
"thing hard /or sharp, is one way pus pockets come. Anything to irritate 
their. foot €an cause a pus pocket. : ; : 

[If the hoof is not worn or rasped level], it'll cause quarter. cacks, e you 
get a low place on the hoof, when you put the shoe on, and there’s a space 
between the-shoe and the hoof; if the shoe don’t give, the foot’s got to work 
"down to it. And that can cause:a crack, and it cam pull on the nails. [Badly 
~ overgrown hooves] are caused by founder, usually. You see it in a lot of po- 
nies and donkeys, not too much in horses. A horse’s foot doesn’t get out too _ 
long—it wall get long, but it usually. breaks off ’ cause ‘there’s so much more. 
weight. A thousand- -pound horse puts more wear on his hooves: than a five- - 
hundred-pound peny. That’s the reason you don't shoe many ponies. On a 
horse, I°can shoe a horse on the front feet and get by, if he’s not tidden in 
‘too rough a country, and’ nat ridden too much, ‘The weight is just about all 
up front on a horse. Next horse you see barefooted, yournotice his front and 
hack feet. The front feet are always snort and raggedy lookin’, and the back 
feet are prettys: 

There’s a difference i in, hot shea: and cold shoein’ a horsé, [in the way 
‘you ‘do it}. Some people want hot shod and some want coléf. shod. I don’t 
know the difference. Only difference I can see is if you have a ‘bad-footed. 
horse, why that heat, have the shoe hot and put it on and it burns the foot 
level. They say anyway. The reason the old blacksmiths hot shod’em, be- - 
cause they were making’ ‘the shoes, and if you cooled the shoe, you couldn’t 
bend it with a big hammer, it’d break because. of -the> temper... And. they 
didn’t have time to throw it down in the corner and-lét it cool, [without it 
_ tempering by accident], .86 they started fittin’ it hot, and it-was casiertO~ 
hammer. That’s one reason hot shoein’ got started. And they’d-btrn the fogt 
level and.nail it on. They did not have time.enough “They was gettin’ fifty: 
cents a horse, they had to shoes lot of horses. And they’d furnish the shoes, 
usually. The burnirig of the hoof gives it better texture, toughens it, and 
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blends it alli in. It helps some horses, and some ‘it don't. If I’m makin’ a shoe 


. fora horsé, I fit it hot. I don’t exactly burn it, but it’l sizzle a little. 


‘The plow-horse days are over really. I still shoe a few work horses, but 
not many out-in-the-field: horses. f trim up a few that they work through 
the summer months, but: none that they really Work. And now and then 
someone will have anf shoe | a horse they got. to pull logs out with. Not many 
farmers shoe then? own ‘horses—the ones that, know. how: are too old. 
They've always used a hotse, worked a horse, that’s why they got me now. 


‘They just use the horses to garden. And you see a lot of mules, and I trim a 


. lot of them, but I don’t shoe many mules in this country, They really don’t 
ne teed it. ‘Vhey'ré not used, that much, used about two months out of the 
* ear. Don’ t shoe many , Just} wagon- -train. mules where they have been out.on 
“the pavement.. They’ve got good feet, tough feet’ Tougher than horses. 
They got a wall that’s thick, you coultf drive nails backwards ig their feet... 


-[Fhere are special shoes for mules.] It’s’ a long shoe, you shoe a. mule 


"different than you do a horse. A mule is funny. You leave the shoe ‘sticking: 


out in back to hold him up: He don’t forge, click-and pop. like a horse will, 


“ pecause his. body’s long. Short ‘legs and got a long body., A horse is kinda - 


: “short bodied and bunched up and their back feet ‘will. click with fheir front 


“feet. Pull. their shoes off. It’s. call forging. 
(it a person asks me to shoe a horse in a way that’s not or for t], Tu 


do if if I can’t talk them out-of it. Your walking horse people are hard on. 


horses, hard on hofses’ legs. Because it changes the angle when they’re shod 
with pads. And that’s bad on their legs-—that’s the reason you don’t see too 
many old walking horses. Or old Thoroughbreds.’ ’Course the Thor- 
- oughbred people shoé their horses and take the best of care of them, but 
they just burn them out. The’ horse. just can’t last?" think they should race 


horses at four years old. And let the horse mature, See they break them as _ 


yearlings. “Course a yearling ‘colt Thoroughbred is big, but his bones isn’t 
_ mature; or his body. They ust burn them out. When you start puttin’. pads 


- “on a horse [as for a racking or a Tennessee walking horse] you take his frog - 


- off the ground and he gets no frog pressure, and his foot contracts. I’ve 


gone to putting: silicone rubber in under the pads, which helps a little, but 


after a. week or two, it doesn’t help, because it gets all the flex out of it, and 


of course the hoof wall grows, which makes the space in there bigger. I used - 
to use: recapping rubber, cut, litte squares | and put in there under'the pad) 


and it gave’em frog pressure, but in two or three weeks it- flattens out tgo, 
and the horses’ heels contract. A lot of these walkin’ horses you'll see weigh 
one thousand to fourteen hundred pounds. Big horses, And they'll have a 
little-bitty foot’ on’em—a foot “bout the size of-a nine-hundred pound horse. 
The heel contracts, it don’t never open. They’ve got heel spreaders’ they put 


pei 
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on’em, shaped like a frog, a 'V- shaped spring: You have to really be stout to 
put’em in, and, it starts opening’ the foot gradually. But when you nail the 
pads back on it, why it can't open but so much, because the nails has got it 


‘fouled. The only way to do it is to just take the shoe off and put a keg shoe 


on them, which is a flat pleasure horse’ shoe with no-pads;anc-turn them-out— 
into the pasture and let theni stay out during the winter months of the day 
and get that nud in there and get their foot back to normal. Because’ those 


Bones in the foot moves. And when thev -get. them pinched up it can Cause - 
avicullar disease. a 


If you’re going to shoe all types of horses, you need an anvil and yous 
need two rasps—one for the foot and one for the nails. A lot of people don't 


use two; I do, because they’re high, and if you hit a nail with one, it dulls it. 
“And I' don’t use dull tools, I wouldn’t have a dull one. And you need a 
“knife especially for trimmin’ horses’ fect, and you can buy a straight knife or 
- a curved knife, a right hand or a left hand. And theyre made especially for 


trimming horses’ feet. ‘They've got a special thing on the end for trimming 
the frog. And you need a pair of nippers to pull the shoe off with. You 


need a pair of ten inch nippers'to cut nails with, and a pair especially to 


trim the feet with, real thin. And you need a rule, to measure the toe length 
and a foot level, a clinch cutter, which cuts the ends of thé\nails that come 
through. the hoof wall so you can clinch the ends of the nails. The old- 
timers used a clinching iron to clifch with, to [bend over the nail ends that 
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come through the hoof wall]. Instéad, T’ve got a clinching tool that pulls _ 


the nail over. aiter you drive it thraygh the horse*’s foot. They'd take and 
hold the clinching iron on. the bottorg-of the nail and peck it down. Which 
is okay, it’s a good way to clinch, but Rgrses don’t like you pecking on their 
foot much, especially up high. It's kind ‘of tender. So I've got a tool that just 
reaches up and. pulls the nail over, which is a new tool that old-timers didn’t 
have. You also need a punch to. punch the. nail-holes. out -in. the-shoe-’cause-. 
they may be closed up or you need to “set’em over in the foot a little bit.’ 
Need a forge to heat the shoe with; tongs, couple different sizes of tongs for 
different thicknesses of steel; two or three punches for different size holes. I 
bought my forge. It’s a regular farrier’s Blacksmith forge: Some blacksmiths | 
imake their forge out of car rims or anything. Now I’m wanting a new truck — 
and a different camper. I’m gonna have a regular horseshoein’ truck. I’m . 
going to have a special camper made so the doors open on both sidés, and I 
can have horseshoes on this side and nails and pads on the other side. And | 
my. forge will be in permanently, The way it is now, it’s not in permanently © 
because my camper is made out of wood. . 
1 make my: alee and I have a handmade hammer I made, and that’s 
about all. ’Cotigse I made my- fest.stand. You can make hardies for your 
anvil to cut shod off with. It goes in the big square hole i in the anvil. I can na, 
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really make nothing t’speak of, but I can shoe horses. Now your racetrack 
horseshoers, when they’re not shoeifig they make all;kind of tools, They're 
artists. They can make a pair of foot nippers, and that’ s really hard. When 
you put’em together, that’s when you throw the curves in, and they'll just fly 


__apart sometimes: And they'll cut a hair. Pull a hair out of your head an” 


just nip it. I don't know how they do it. You have to have a lot of.tools. 

You.can’t take a claw hammer and a chisel and ‘make nothing. You Bot to 

nave tools. That’s why I have-a truck load of tools, and everyone asks, 
What's all that?” And I need all of it sooner or later. 


PLATE 122 The completed horseshoe. 


The Horseshoe 
MATERIALS a 


1 12”X1”X 354” bar of steel ss e 


rections will make a horseshoe in a sizesthree—the type the average 


orse would have used. Two specific tools needed are ‘a creaser to 
he’ creases for the nail heads, and a punch for punching the nail 


& 


1. Put one end'of the steel bar in the forge and heat it until white hot. 


2. Lay the heated end flat on the flat surface of the anvil and draw out the 
last 24%” to about 374”, being careful’) not to round out the bar as you draw 
it out (see Plate 123). Draw out the’ ‘other end the same way. 


3. To turn back the heel caulk, reheat one end of the bar, lay it on the 
anvil with 1 “ol the heated-end aver the edge of the anvil, and bend it over 
at a right angle. Shape the caulk by hammering the top of it until it is 3/4” 


dong (see Plate 123). Do the other caulk the same way. 


a 


: ; ees \Q" Sing metal —_———>| 
Set ever 
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PLATE 123 


PLATES 124-125 Drawing out the heated end of the’ steel bar, which will then be 
turned back to form the heel caulk. ; 


i 5 
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PLATES 126-127 Form * 
ing the heel caulk.; 


4. The first bend the shoe will take is the toe bend. Heat the middle of the 
bar and stand it straight up on the anvil, holding it with a pair of tongs. 
Strike the top of the bar to put a slight lend-in the middle (see Plate. 128). 


5. Bend one side of the shoe by heating that half and curving it on the large 
end of the anvil horn.in a.shape that carresponds to the one inf Plate 128. 
Do the other side the exact same way. The shoe should be well rounded and 


symmetfical. 


te 


First Bena? on 
one Side +o. 
Form Shoe \ 


When beth f ehde S Are, wear | “\ 
the horseshoe Sha pe ee i ‘ 
PLATE 128 a. 


PLATE 129 Putting the 
bend in the toe of the horse- 
shoe. 


“PLATE 130 Putting the | 
bend in the’ side. of the« 
horseshoe. . . * 


fe 
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6. To put in the creases for the nail heads, first 1 measure oe mark where 


the nail holes are to go. on the bottom’ ‘of the shoe, where the heel ¢caulks are 
turned down (see Platé® 131) Mark the other side of the shoe. ( The crease 


will obliterate these nail holé marks, which-will have to.be pur in again in’ 


order to punch the nail holes. ). 


a 


7. Heat one side of: ‘the shoe. Beginning - neg i teeretlie heel caulk, make a. 


4 ,”-deep crease with the creaser, centered over the nail-hote mats, follow- 
ing the curve of the shoe. The crease should be about 3” long, arid end I” 
past the last nail-hole: mark toward the toe bend ie Plate, 131 ). Do the 


eS 


crease on the other side of the shoe. 4 
4 


— Put creases in shoes 


£ 


~~ 


ft 
af. 
‘ 
\ 
, 


have to be Shaped to Fit. 


- PLATE 131 ee 


PLATE 132 Use a creaser. 
to make the créase where 
the nail holes will go. 


PLATE 133 Use a punch... 
to put the nail holes; four 
in each side, right in the 
crease. 


PLATE 134 Backpunch 
the nail holes to open them 
completely. 


“st o 


a 
8. To put in the nail foley. mark their positions’ in the. eqbase according to 
the drawing in Plate 131. Heat one side of the shoe -and, ‘centering the 
punch over each mark in turn, punch the holes all the way through from 
the creased side. Take ‘care that the punch goes through to the hole in the 
‘anvil, and does not strike the anvil itself. Turn the shoe over and punch the 
holes back through from’ the other side. This is called backpunching. Do 
other side of shoe the same way. 


9. The shoe is now finished except for minor adjustments in shape that may 
need to be made because of loss of shape. while punching the nail holes. 
Any touch-up work on yonen spots may be done now. The shoe is ready 
to be fitted to a horse’s foot. s 


A 
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The following series of photographs illustrate step by seg ie shoeing of a 
pleasure horse. Duggan is using tought shoes, as the shoes he made for this 
article aresnot suitable for a pleasure horse. ‘These photographs are not in- 
tended to teach anyone to shoe a horse. Never attempt to shoe a horse with- 
out the proper training. a e 4h 3 


PLATE 135 Loosen the old nail clenches. PLATE 136 Remove the old diese > 


PLATE 147 “Temcthe cole. 


PLATE 139 Trim the hoof wall. 


a 


PLATE 140 Rasp _ the 
bottom of the hoof wall 
smooth. 


PLATE 141. Check to see 
that the hoof swall is level. 


PLATE 143 Rasp away 
rough edges around old 
nail holes. 


% 


“PLATE 144 Rasp “smooth 
the edge of the hoof wall. 


t 


“% 


PLATE’. 145 Check the 
shape: of the shoe: against 
that of the hoof. 


_ PLATE 146 ‘Adjusting the 
shape of the shoe. 


PLATE 147 Check the 
“shape of the shoe once more 
before nailing it on. 


PLATE 148 Backpunch 
the nail holes in the shoe; 
and nail the shoe on: 
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“PLATE 4152 
clenthed: 


Score 


the hoof 


wall directly under where nails. will ‘be# 


8 “i ®) 


oy. 


PLATE 154, Rasp. off rough a 
edges of the clenched nails. Ras 


© shir 
+ 


Today there are very few horses; mulessar r oxen’ that are used for farming 
uy with show and pleasure 
horses, we ached Will Zoellner. -for some additional: information on shoeing 
the different work animals ‘that were traditionally: used.in this area. During . - 
Will’s seventy-plus years-of blacksmithing, he-shoed every imaginable kind of 
farm horse, logging horse, nang horse, pony, mule, and steer. Here 1 is* what 
he had to tell ds... 


..On the farm horse you have a straight plain shoe, Worcaulk in front at all, 
not necessary; Just a dull heel caulk all around for a big farm‘ horse, not 
over three.quarters of an inch long. He don’t do nothin’ but walk.anyhow. 
If he overreaches and hits—lots of horses do i in’ plowed ech it’s So soft » 
.and loose—it’s because he steps way down when he steps, and before the 
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PLATE 156 Left,: a ma- 
chine-made logging horse- 
shoe, with heel  caulks 
turned and toe: caulk 
welded on, and, right, a 
similar shoe without toe vor 
heel caulk. ‘| 


PLATE 157 .Two © differ- 

ent sizes of machine-made 
"> mule shoes, without heel or 
~ toe caulk. 


front foot gets out, the. back foot comes and catches that shoe and pulls it 
go. , So you got to shoe him Hght behind and heavy in foul to keep him 1 oo. 


going in that plowed ground, Hee ee eh 
__ Atoeging horsé uses a big, sharp, square toe caulk, because if he gets ona 
slick place, by gosh, without a caulk, when he pulls, his feet will fly oug from 
’ under him.and he falls. The front-toe taulk goes in the ground and catches NN 
a rock or a root and he can pull. The toe caulk has to curve with the circle 
of the shoe—say the horse weighs a ton, he’s got a toe caulk nearly an inch 
and three-quarters long. He also needs heel caulks, and they work the best » 
coming down the hill. A toe caulk is added to the shoe, but a heel caulk is 

turned on the shoe. ~ é : ; 
For riding, you'd have a saddlehorse caulk, a small heel caulk turned | 
a over and not too sharp at the bottom. Nothin’ on the toe, unless you've got 
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a Heise whose hind feet hits the front feet, then you've got to put a weight 


on in front to get th. it front foot out of the wi ay. 


You can shoe a mule, | guess, ten minutes quicker than vou can a hogse. 


He's got a little foot, a,httle leg, not so much trimming to do. Take a big: 


sharp rasp, give 1t a lic f! or two, and it’s level, Cut both sides down at the 
same ume. If I had the shoes atready shaped, all Ud have to do is turn a 
heel caulk and open or close the shoe. | liked to shoe mules. The thing is, 
mules is mean. Usually just. put on a heel caulk, because they re usually 


used for plowing and-farm work, 
All the oxen T Jogged with [ had to shoe. Oxen vou have to put in stocks 


to shoe. | had one voke fT could shoe by myself, but Pd raised them from ~ 


calves and played with them, and | could shoe them just like a horse, but 


- a 


*Pigapl'E 158 Machine- 


made steer shoe, size three. 


| 
|. 


they were the only ones: ] ever found. The shoes I'd ofder from a place in 
Tetinessee. You can make them, but [ didn’t: You can take a piece of four- 
inch-wide wagon ture and cut out the pieces and put the ‘nail holes i in there__ 


with a punch that’s narrow at the-pointand-wide at The top so you don't 


Fave to put that crease.in there. ‘Uhe nail Head would wear down, and still 
have plenty of shoulder ta keep the shoe on. And they have a toe caulk. 
‘There are two pieces to each shoe because an ox has a split hoof, and you 
put in fourteen mails to the foot.’ You’don’t have to use them all. Steers 
dont wear'em outas fast as a h@rse does.’ You can leavg them on a steer for 
‘three months. The foot gets so big he can't walk anywhére, you have to take 


them off, trim the feet, and putem back, or put new nen on. You can’t. 


bend cattle shoes: -pot metal, they're hard. ‘Vhe cattle; shoes come in dif- 
ferent sizes, just like arenes | 

A steer has a softer foot in the heel than the horse has. On steers: vou use 
little-bitty -nails, smaller than you'd use with a horse. Shoeing cattle, you 
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putem in the stocks, and it’s not meat as big a job as-a man thinks it is. 
They raise hell when you first: do it,.but after you shoe’em three times it’ 
don't bother’em. They get used to it. hey know it takes so long, and they | 
wait for you to get through so they ean get out of there. The first treme you 
do cattle in the stocks they usually lay down. And when they lay down 
they're too low, vou can’t work on’em. You have’a strap you can put under 
-hims, and vou have to roll him up and fasten him there. He can’t back, he 
can't go forward, -and they get so after a while they don’t try to lay down. 
Don't do no good to lay down. The more you shoe’em, the easier they are. 
But dot quickém. If you ever quick’em, you've got trouble. A steer takes ; 
a little longer to shoe than a horse. You can't cut nene,or his feet, you have 
io rasp him. His-toes.are limber. There’s very little trimming to do on a 


steer’s feet. 


Sag 


GUNMAKING 


"here are those who argue 
that of all the types of 


a craftsmen who were at 
work in the mountains during the days of self-sufficiency, those most chal- 
lenged were the gunsmiths. And the best of the gunsmiths were, arguably, 
the best craftsmen, overall, in any community in ‘which-they worked. The 
production of few other items was more challenging, for the gunsmith was 
g, ironworking and blacksmithing, and 
the high arts of fine relief sculpture and inlay. The best pieces are priceless 
and so fearfully guarded that many collectors refuse to publicize the fact 
that they collect at all for fear of theft. These finest pieces work as intricately 


required to be a master in toolmaking 


aS Swiss watches, are as rugged and durable as Rolls-Royces, and are com- 
parable artistically to ines intings, music, or sculpture. Interestingly, they 
have the additional dimension that comes from their being, 
ically, instruments of death-.-the tools by which enemies were slain, the fron- 
‘tier. was conquered and tamed, and the table was filled with game. The fas- 


cination‘they hold for us is undeniable. Works of art that kill. ° 


almost paradox- 


Lhe subject is extraordinarily complex. So complex, in fact, that when I 
asked Wallace Gusler, former master gunsmith at Colonial Williamsburg, | 
for the name of a history that I could trust, his reply was simple and to the 
point: “There is none.” Every. history written is accused of inaccuracy; 
“g every ‘theory presented meets opponents and detractors, It séems almost im- 
possible to._pin down movements and schools and trends with real assurance, 
“Jargely because of the frequent absence of signed, dated pieces that can be 
confnne and accepted as prototypes. Gaping holes stud the logical, tidy 
continuum of design and development that some yearn for, and those holes 
get filled by hypotheses that are immediately, contradicted. Others argue 
that there is no logical, tidy continuum “anyway—that trends began inde- 
pendent of each other, And’so.the arguments continue, ae 
. Thus, vou are going to have to forgive us if we tread carefully through 
this mine field as we try to put the gunmakers you are about to meet in 
some kind of historical context. For those of you who are interested in pur- « 
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suing the subjects-in greater depth, we have provided a Bibliography of the 


you well. 


The earliest and most widely used and available guns in our Appalachian 


settlements were the muzzle- loaded, flintlock longrifles. ‘he term “rifle” itself 
is vital here, for it signifies a dramatic development in arms. It means a gun 
the barrel of which has a bore that has been '“rifled.” In other words, a 
series of shallow, spiral grooves have been cut! into the inside walls of the 
barrel for its entire length to force the bullet to spin as it exits, thus giving it 
-an extra stability and accuracy that the earlier ‘‘smooth bore’ muskets and 
fowling pieces could not give. The best estimates, based on the existing evi- 


dence, are that the first rifle was a late-fifteenthtcentury German piece made. 


for Maximilian and now*owned by the Smithsonian. It is pictured in Black- 
moreé’s Guns and Rifles of the World. 
The version of the rifle that came to America with the pre- -Revolutionary 


ty 


War settlers was, basically, the result of the melding of two earlier design 


traditions, One was Germaii. Several pieces from the second quarter of the 


sixteéiith century survive. One is detailed in Decorated Firearms on page 
108 (see Bibliography). It is a .50-caliber carbine with a wheel-lock igni- 
tion system (similar to the principle used by Zippo-type cigarette lighters). 
for providing the spark necessary to ignite the powder, a 2%7-inch oc- 
tagonal barrel, a full cherry stock, staghorn buttplate with a sliding horn 
panel covering a hole for the storage of several balls, a: pronounced cheek- 
- piece (as the gun was fired offhand with the stock against the cheek and not 
against the shoulder}, and heavily inlaid and decorated as were most arms. 
The decoration ‘of arms, in fact, is one of the earliest decorative traditions. 
The second was French. Guns from this tradition were shoulder-stock 
(made to, be fired while thé gun rested against the shoulder) fowling pieces 
with a flintlock ignition system. Though historians disagree as to who de- 
signed the first flintlock (some attribute it to Marin le Bourgeois, who died 
in 1634, but this cannot be substantiated to the satisfaction of the most 
careful historians), all agree that it was a French innovation that appeared 
in the early 1600s and was definitely in use by the third decade of the seven- 
teenth century (see Decorated-Firearms, pages 3-6). Part of the credit 
must also go to Louis XIII who, through his extensive patronage of the Lor- 
rainé and Lisieux schools of French gunmaking, helped foster a climate in 
which such-innovation could take place and focused it in the capital city. 


From Paris, the flintlock- -ignition system spread rapidly througn Europe~ 


_and into England during the seventeenth century. 


e 
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‘Vhe wedding between the French and German traditions that is so vital 
\ to our early rifles took place when Gerfnan gunsmiths adopted the French 
flintlock-ignition system and fowling-piece buttstock and produced a rifle 
made to be fired while the stock rested against the shoulder. An early exam- 
ple. dated about 1735 and described on pages 158-59 of Decorated 
Frrearmys has a bulky, rather inflated stock, a butt-trap with a sliding wooden 
cover, an octagonal .57-caliber barrel twenty-seven and a half inches in 
leneth that flares at the muzzle, is rifled with seven grooves, has an iron-bar 
rear sight and a simple brass blade for a front sight, double-set-triggers, 
three ramrod pipes, a horn cap at the end of the forestock and relief carving 
on the stock itself/ Significantly, the pronounced cheek stock has been 
modified into a smaller cheekpiece, and the flat sideplate for the lock (as ops 
posed to the concave sideplate that disappeared in France about 1690) has 
been adopted. Also important is the relief-carved border around the patch 
box—a border in outline so similar to the brass plates that border early 
American rifle patch boxes that most historians Fegard it as the precursor of | 
this American characteristic. This type of rifle is known as a Jaeger. 
Ja&egers arrived with the German and Palatine Swiss immigration to 


this country about 170g. These immigrants, along with a number of French 
Huguenots, settled in the Ganeaster Valley section of Pennsylvania in.a set- 
tlement named Hickory “‘Lown—later renamed Gibson's Pasture, and then, 
around 1729, renamed Lancaster. Others established settlements that later 
became the cities of Reading and Bethlehem. Lancaster, Pennsylvania, how- 
ever, became the largest inland town in ‘pre-revolutionary America. Since a 
high percentage of its population was German, and since a number of rifles 
were made there, that part of the country had a powerful influence on the 
development of the American longrifle. So powerful, in fact, that some his- 
torians make the facile assumption that the Lancaster County rifles were the 
most important influence of all. Men like Wallace Gusler quickly discount 
this, however, noting correctly that the movegent of German gunsmiths 

a throughout the colonies paralleled that.of the Scotch Irish, and reminding 
us that there-were Germans in the Shenandoah Valley by 1729; and that 
Wanchester, Virginia, was laid off as a town in the 1740s, and there were 
Germans there. rdsler also notes that a man could argue that in those areas 

» _like-hancaster that were heavily German, the tendency might well be to 


hold onto a German design tradition more strongly, and resist design inno- 
. vation longer, than in areas that harbored fringe gunsmiths who might well 
have been the real cutting edge of the gvolution of the American longrifle. 
In anv case, the longrifle did evolve, combining the German Jaeger char- 
acteristics with those of the lighter, more slimly proportioned English 
fowling pieces, and adding the only purely American innayvation: the two- 
piece, brass, hinged patch box. The result was known as the Kentucky 
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The thinters of Kentucky : 


lis - fei rf voulyve time to spare, whilst 


1 re - hearse a ‘ dit = oY And 


ceive your - selves quite luck 
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.We are a hardy freeborn race. each’ man to fear a stranger, 
Whate’er the game we join the chase, despising toil and danger; 
And if a daring foe annoys, whatever his strength and forces, . 


We'll show him that Kentucky boys are “alligator horses.” _ 
O Kentucky, ete. 


PLATE 159 
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3. I suppose you've read if_in the prints, how Pakenham attempted 

' To make old Hickory Jackson wince, but soon his schemes j 
repented; : ; » 
For we with riflés ready cocked, thought such occasion lucky, 
And soon around the hero flocked the hunters of Kentucky. 


O Kentucky, ete. : 


4. You've heard I suppose how New Orleans is famed for wealth and 
beauty, , 4 
There’s girls of every hue it seems, from snowy white to sooty; 
So Pakenham he made his brag, if he in fight was lucky, 
He'd have their girls and-cotton bags in spite of old Kentucky. F 
O Kentucky, etc. yo 


;. But Jackson he was wide awake, and wasn't scared at trifles, 
For well he knew what aim we'd take with our Kentucky rifles; 
So he had us down to Cypress swamp, the ground was low and 
mucky, 
“There stood John Bull in martial pomp, and here was old 
% Kentucky. 
O Kentucky, etc. ‘ 


6 A bank was raised to hide our breast, not that we thought of 
dying, 
But that we always lke to rest, unless the game is flying; | 
Behind it stood our little force: none wished it to be greater, 
For every man was half a horse, and half an alligator. 
O Kentucky, ete. 


3. They did not let our patience tire before they showed their faces— 
«+ "We did not choose to waste our fire, but snugly kept our places; 
And when so near to see them wink, we thought ‘twas time to 
stop’em; 
And ‘tw ould have done you “good, I think, to see Kentuckians 
dropem. 
_ O Kentucky, etc. 


» 8. They found at last ‘was vain to fight when lead was all their booty, 
And'so they wisely took flight, and left us all our beauty; >. | 
And not if danger e’er annoys, remember what our trade is; 
*. Just sent for us Kentucky boys, and we'll protect you, ladies. 
©) Kentucky, etc. 


& 


rifle—not because it originated in Kentucky, but because it was called that 
_ in the extremely popular ballad called ““The Hunters of Kentucky” written 
about the Battle of New Orleans. The name stuck, and"now the term is gen- 
erally accepted as meaning the American flintlock longrifle. 

A commonly held notion is that the Kentucky rifle was of age before the 
Revolutidnary War. Joe Kindig, Jr., in Thoughts on the Kentucky Rifle in 
its Golden Age (page 30; see Bibliography ), says of the gun: * . It was 


somewhat shorter and the butt was somewhat heavier than on rifles made 
twenty or forty, years later, but in general, the Kentucky had attained by 
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PLATE 160 Two rifles made recently by Homer Dangler of Addison, 
Michigan. At the top is a copy of a rifle made by J. P, Beck, and at the 


was. a gunsmith of the Lebanon School in Lebanon County, Pennsylvania, 
from the late 1760s until his death in 1811. John Newcomer was a Lan- 
caster County gunsmith whe died in 1782. 


this time that character that distinguished it from all other firearms. It had 
an octagonal barrel forty or more inches long {for greater accuracy], a full 
graceful stock of plain or slightly curly maple, a brass patch box, other brass 
mounts, and possibly one or two silver inlays. The patch box was plain with 
very little engraving and probably no piercings. The relief carving was sim- 
ple and sparse.” Though all this may have happened as early as 1750, 
' Gusler says that there are no surviving dated pieces known that can support 
this. He states that the earliest known Kentucky-like rifle is one made by - 
John Shrite in 1761 in Reading, Pennsylvania. And this rifle doesn’t quite 
fit the description of the true Kentucky, for although it does have the longer 
barrel, it retains the German wooden patch box. The earliest known, dated, 
‘surviving piece carrying a hinged brass patch box is on a rifle dated 1771 
that came out of the James River Basin School in Virginia and not out of | 
Lancaster. And, Gusler continues, its patch box is naive—obviously evolu- 
tionary and made at the beginning of the design’s development. Guns with 
the fully developed brass patch boxes appeared in Pennsylvania by 1774, 


° 


PLATE 161 The same rifles from the opposite side. At the top is the John »y 
Newcomer copy, and at the hottom is the J. Pe Beck copy. 


7 , 


. . ‘ 
and -by 1776, they were everywhere. Their geographical distribution. by 


‘then, Gusler notes, wag incredible. German gunsmiths were all over the 


/colenies and dev eloping quite a of any Lancaster domination 
over the freld. | — . 


In the twenty-five or thirty years following the Revolution, Kindig is con-~ 
_vinced that the Kentucky was in its Goldén Age with. its extensive carving 
~ and beautiful inlay and decoration. Thig period ended with the recession 


. following the War of 1812.4 
Another major design landmark appeared in America as early as 1776 in 


‘a rifle owned by William Campbell: the substitution of iron trim (butt- 


plates, sideplates,etc.) for brass and silver. In fact, says Gusler, the roots 
of the tradition are probably French, siice they continued the’.use of iron 


mounts from the sev enteenth. to the eighteenth cefitury. But i iron mounting wath fotos 
“is ull regarded by many as an American mountain innovatidn. At any 


‘rate, its use was in full swing inthe late cighteenth and early nineteenth — 
centuries in southwest Virginia. Why iron? Some say it was.a cheaper and 
easier technique. But Gusler points? 16° a letter dated 1810 that states 
“specifically- that brass, in fact, is ' cheer and more easily cast whereas. iron 
_hasto he. fotged ang then filed. Gusler speculates that me reason for iron 


‘ 
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mounting is probably | tradition. There were " three screws, for example, 
holding ‘the French butyplate in place,*and -numerous Tennessee .iron- 
mounted rifles have the same construction? two screws. identically ‘mounted. 
on the back of the buttplate. | “ 

By the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, there was an active : 
gunmaking tradition in our part of the “Southern Appalachians. Gunsmiths 
and their families had migrated down the Shenandoah Valley into Tennes- 
see and North ‘Carolina, Though the connections hetween the Pennsylvania 
gunmaking: schools and our early settlers were numerous (it is rumored, for 
example, that one of Daniel Booneis [17351820] guns was a Dickert - 
[or Dechard], made by Jacob Dickert Jor Dechard], a contemporary of 

Boone's, in Lancaster County, Pennsylvania; and there were numerous 
Pennsylvania Dutch settlements in the area such as-Burningtown, near ~ ' 
- present-day Kingsport, Tennessee), a type of longrifle evolved in our moun- 7 
“tains that was almost without decoration or inlay. This -was probably- 
- prompted by the conditions in the area afford tq support ; 
and subsidize the gunsmith as artist. Sone of: the best examples of guns of ® 
this type are those made by the famous Bean family, which traces its ances- ; 
try to the McBain clan in Scotland, William Bean’s family Was one of the 
first to settle permanently in the territory that is now’ Tennessee, and their | 
son, Russell Bean,‘was,. in 1769, the first white child ‘born to permanent set- 
tlers in that territory. ( The family, by the way, later knew Andrew Jackson. * 
‘well during the time’he sat, as a judge in Joneshoro, Tennessee. It is said 
that Jackson once arrested and punished. Russell. Bean for slicing or biting =~ 
off one of his baby’s ears in-a.fit of anger caused by his-suspicion that the 
* child was illegitimate. ) oye : 


‘The Bean rifles are alrost devoid of ornamentation ‘or. fr ills, anal Gusler_ 


/ bs pathesizes that this woul d-almost: have to -be .caused by al lack of wealthy 

; patrons on the frontier and’not by ignorance. William Bean, who moved his 
family from Pittsylvania Gounty, Virginia, would have had to have dome.in 4 
contact—if only through repair jobs—with the, stunning workmanship the 
Simpson (in Staunton, . Virginia ) and Honaker (in Pulaski County, Vir+ , - 
ginia) schools were producing in the 1790s. Gusler admits that the Bean : 

_vifles, and these like them, have their own integrity, but he regards them as.a 
erect style that cannot be revered as a nies point in American gun- 

eo making.’ ; ‘ 

__ In ani attempt to find out more about those gunsmiths that predated— .. 

and possibly. influenced—the mountain gunsmiths. ‘working in our area 

today, we went to Kingsport, Tennessee, to talk to a gun buff and historjan, 

Jun Moran. Here is what he told us: 

‘Jacob Gross, a German, came to ‘a apenee to the north fork of the Hot 
ston River. His first land deed was for ggo acres in 1790. No doubt his 


o 
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work influenced a-lot of these mountain gunsmiths. He made a very good 


“rifle. And the tendency—not only ‘here but ev ‘erywhere—-was for the appren- 
ices to marry into the gunsmith's family. Now that’s a link between 
Douglases, Taylors, Wheclocks, Whitlocks, and Duncans. 

“But the Bean clan was the biggest influence. They were English without 
a doubt, and the earlier onés were ‘contemporaries of Daniel: Boone. They 

_ were longhunters togethér, I have “a rock in the back yard from Russell 

-Bean’s birthplace, which is only a few .miles' from here, and we know that 
Daniel: Boone spent time there. . Later, Tm sure Hacker Martin [see page 
263] was influenced by ‘their work. I iw some of the farmers: would bring 
* old marked rifle“barrels in and he would restock them, sometinies without 
buttplates and with a greaschole instead of'a patchbox. I had-one Bean’ rifle 
that was restocked by a Douglas who married ‘into the clan, and he hada 
shop right closé to Hac ker’ s place. And I’ ve seen four or five other rifles just 


like it. "4 ms x 


~ 


“Sd used to have a. Bean rifle that Charles ‘and William Bean made for. a 


_ J. Bean, which ‘tould have beeh Russell's san, Jamies, or his gra'ndson, James | 


or Rais And it Was dated 1 in the early 1800s; but somebody stole it: 
-“They evidently hiad connec tiong with a Robiason and“ Donde who 
were aronmongeérs who came “out of Virginia. They had a bloomery. over 


‘f there i in Virginia with a trip haramer and “all. When they dedicated some 


bloomery named after Robingon’s wife up‘ here, Baxter Bean, who wasasix- 
teen at the time, won a foot race there. So theré wert connections there. 
“Y think to begin with ‘that the mountain® stifles were ef smaller caliber 


than the average Pennsylvania [Kentucky] rifle,.they had. gotten farther 


away from the basic German Jaeger rifle influence, which was a big bore. 
__- It’s hard to tell now, however, what the original calibers wére because 


many ‘of them have been’ freshened: out so“many times. Ev ery time they were ° 


Ss 


rebored and recut, that made them larger. - ” oe rere 4 
-. . “The site of one old Bean shop is out this side of Jonesboro ¢ on the present 
- Joneshoro: road. There are two mill stones. down there in a pasture where 
this place was, andéwhen J first moved-here in 1937, it still had the remnants 
of the water-powered sawmill there, and that was Robert Bean’s shop. .— . 
“One of the famous gunsmiths: 1 haven't. told you abut is. Sainiel 
Lafayette Click. Some of his desceridants told me that he learned the trade 
in the penitentiary. He made the nicest half stocks—lock, stock, and bar- 
rel—that were ever. made in the tri-city area. Even the latter- day Beans 
weren't making guns like Samuel Lafayette Click. He didn’t put. his ham- 
mers on with a screw, He had them on a spindle with a slotted nut on top. 
His better-grade later rifles had patent breechplugs. He made most of hiss 
barrels which he-always marked. He moved up and down the north Holston 


River. Practically all’big farms had a blacksmith shop. He would go and.do 
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all their blacksmithing and board with them—stay there maybe a month 


and usually make them a gun. The quality of the gun reflected the financial 
background of the people that had it made. He made some real fancy guns, 
and he did a lot of rework—restocking. I can spot his stocks, He was noted 
as a hard drinker, and an old timer told me, ‘You know, he ruined nearly 
all the. rail fences in Scott County.’ : 

“T said, ‘What do you mean?’ : 

“He savs, ‘Well, he'd always go to Gate City, Virginia, and get drunk on 
Saturday and come back and get tired and lay down in the middle of the 
road and build him a fire and burn up the rail fences in the process. And 


_ what's more, he carried two converted Army ‘Colts pistols, and if people 


came. by in a wagon and kicked the fire out of the road because their stock 
was afraid to pass the fire, he’d come up shooting, and they were afraid of 
him. So they'd tear. down,a piece of rail fence to go around him.’ ‘They had 
rail fences on both sides of the road. Now anaes s true. I don't think that’s a 
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‘Another tale on him. happened down at Rotherwood below the big elm 
there. That was an Indian treaty ‘ground. Yhe first Indian treaties were 
under the big elm. DeSoto mentions the same tree. Well, they'd have shoot- 
ing matches down there in the bottom below Rotherwood, and one Satur- 
day down therg, there was this fellow that owned some of these pegged 
boots, and he avas laying over there passed out against a stump. Somebody 


‘bet old Samuel Lafayette, says, ‘Tl bet you five dollars—( which would be 
"the same as a hundred now)—that you can’t shoot the toe out of old Joe's 


boot without bringing blood.” ° “Oe 
“They hid to discuss what shooting the toe out was. It had to be a bullet 


through both sides-of the boot. Well, he hauls off and shoots Joe's boot, and 
_Joe boils up and starts running, and they finally catch him and take his Ti66t 


"off and Joe hadn't lost any blood, so Samuel won his five dollars. ae 


- “He was operating, I’d say, about. 1870. He tempered the steel for the 
Clinchfield Railroad. ‘They ran’ into a geological streak over there that had 
a- lot of silica or something in this limestone, and they weren't doing any - 
good cutting that stone over there. So he tempered all their drill bits. That 


“owas before they had hydraulie¢ drills. They just‘'stood’ around in a ring and 


whacked themewith sledge hammers you know. 

“But hé was a good ironworker. Some of his pieces had solid wrought 
iron—not thin wrought iron like the Bean buttplates. 

“Now I’m just giving you my opinion of the Smoky Mountain rifle. I. do 

think that if the Beans did not bring the design i in here from Pennsylvang 
or a stop in Virginia, they did modify it to fit the frontier here. Here are The 
basic differences: 

“One is the tang. The tang camcnown over the comb of the stock, and 
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PLATES 162~168 An original Bean rifle,.part of a private*collection in Tennessee. 
The hammer was made by Hacker Martin and added later, Note the distinctive trig- 
gerguard, with its rear loop, as well as the distinctive sideplate. At some ume the wrist 
portion of the gun snapped and was later reinforced with a metal sleeve. 


PLATE 163 The triggerguard from the underside. 


PLATE 164 The original name plate mounted on the top flat of the barrel. 


é 
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PLATE 165 The banana patch box 
stock are typical Beai features. 
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‘PLATE 167 
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an extended tab on: the rear thimble . 


and extended pointed bottom. butt portion of the 


+ 


PLATE 168 .. «anda long tang extending up over the corib of the rifle stock. 


* 


PLATE 166, Additional Bean features include.sa Jong bottom portion of each 
buttplate. : : , 
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in one or two cases came all the way to the buttplate. That took care of the 
reduction in the grip size of the stock. ‘The Pennsylvania was husky in the 
small of the stock {the wrist], and when that was modified, that long tang, 
braced that up. . 

“Another is the triggerguard. The two ends of the triggerguards in most 
cases were stronger. The design is very distinctive. Later smiths started du-_ 
plicating it, but at one time, I think they all laid off of each other's BEECH 
guards, . 

_ “And the patch boxes are different.» Paul Fink had ‘a Russell Bean rifle. 
~ Russell was a big man and it was the biggest rifle I've ever seen. Paul is one 
of the foremost historians in this area, and he said he had the history on it 
and thought it was a Russell Bean rifle. It was brass trimmed and its stock 
and all was original. And it had'the double patch box——hinged i in the mid- 
dle. And the old Bean rifle that I had that was s stolen had the double patch 
box. 

“The rifles were not daGorataly inlaid except every now and then in their — 
late: period they would make one for someone that was silver mining or 
some rich farmer. But the early ones were simple, and coated with a mix- 
ture of carbon black and varnish or linseed oil so that you would get no 

glint off the wood—no reflection from it. It was better for sighting, and you. 
couldn't be spotted in the woods so easily. The finish was often applied to 
the entire rifle. 

“Another modification that the Beans uséd a lot was the swedged bar-' 
rel—the one with the flared end. It gave them better balance, possibly, but it, 
also cut down on the weight in the middle of the barrel. Some of these had 
‘a marked flare to them, but most of the flare was eliminated ;through the 
years by the policy of cutting an inch off the end of the barrel. to make the 
- gun shoot accurately again after it had been worn out over the years by 
- sand from the cleaning rod. They did that instead of reboring and freshen- 
ing out the barrels, and it ruined a lot of them. 

“The Bean rifles, as a genera] rule, didn’t have the silver plate markings 
on the barrel. Because of the beputation, of Bean rifles, many-forgeries were 
made in later vears. A rifle made by oné of their peers would have the name 
of one of the numerous Beans engraved . on it; Authentic Beans are now 
rare.’ 3 : 

Later gunsmiths like Hacker Martin must have been influenced to ‘some 
extent by the Bean clan as Martin learned gunmaking from his grand- 
father, who was a contemporary and neighbor of members of the Bean 
family. ca fe 


In the nineteenth century, the Kentucky’ underwent several other 
modifications besides the trend toward iron mounting. Earl Lanning, a 
» gunsmith i in W aynesville, North Carolina, told us about one of these: 
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e sam and Jay Hawkin went to St. Louis. They were Christian Hawkin’s 
sons. This was abeut 1820. Now Christian Hawkin was a fine Maryland 
maker—-beautiful art rifles—and he worked. around Bladensburg, Mary- 
land, where Carl Pippert lives now. His two sons went out to St. Louis, 
though, which was a juinping-off place for trappers and so forth. They set - 
up their gun shop there, and found that these men needed a different rifle 
out West because everybody was on horséback, the terrain was much 
rougher, the game was bigger and harder to kill, and everything was going . 
to see harder service and wear than it had back East. The guns needed to be 
shortcr because of the horseback travel, so people were cutting a foot off the ° 


‘barrels and all. So the Hawkin brothers made a rifle that was shorter, 


heavier, had terrific strong breeches, and they beefed up the whole wrist 


portion so that if you had to knock a grizzly bear in the head, you might not 


break the stock; or if a guy got thrown off a horse some cold morning and 
the gun fell, it probably wouldn’t break. Most of them were fifty-three or 
-four or -five caliber, and they had a gain twist barrel. It was just the ulti- 
mate in a hig-game rifle at that time. It had good sights, good triggers, the 
locks were very good: It was the kind of gun that a guy could go. out there 
in the wilderness and not have to worry about anything malfunctioning. If 
a grizzly bear got after you, you sure didn’t wark any problems. 

“So the Hawkins were there when the big Rocky, Mountain push started, 
in the 1840s.and ‘50s, back when Bridger and all those boys were going out, 
and most of them had Hawkin rifles. Théy did a tremendous trade right 
there on that river. Now there’s so much interest in that history out there 
with the primitives, and their rendezvous and all, that I'd say 50 per cent of 
the muzzle loaders made today are Hawkin types. Most of them are poor 
excuses for the real thing. But if I was going to hunt big game ° in the 
Rockies today with a muzzle loader, the Hawkin is the gun P d want. 

Other variations included the switch from flintlock to we eee lock 
firing systems in the 1820s, and the shortening of the fullstock to halfstock 
in the 1830s. However, these modifications were overshadowed nationally 
by the advent of breechloading rifles and then repeaters, which made: the 


. muzzle loaders old- fashioned. Robert Watts, a gunsmith we interviewed in 
_ Atlanta, Georgia, said, ‘““There was a transition period in the longrifle’s his- 


tory between the time when they were commonplace and the time when 
they went out of fashion. During that transition period, which continued 
into the early part of this century, a few die-hards kept using them, and 
people like Hacker Martin kept making them—barrels and all. These peo- 


ple were important because twenty-five years ago, you couldn’t buy Douglas. ~ 


barrel blanks and brass buttplates and all. You could buy Bluegrass locks in 
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PLATE 169 George _ Lan- 
ning, a gunsmith from Fannin 
County, Gegrgia, holding one 
of his rifles. (Photo courtesy of 
Earl Lanning.) : 


most any country hardware store, but they weren't much good, They were 
cheaply made as replacement locks for shotguns and rifles.” 
In the 1920s, a tremendous revival of interest in the Kentucky pies 
took place, spurred on by enthusiasts like Red Farris, Walter Kline, B& eel 
Johnson, Bull Ramsey, Bill Large, Joe Kindig, Jr., John G; W. Dillin, and 
“many others whose names will be referred to frequently. Earl- Lanning 
talked with us about the end of the muzzle-loading era, and the revival that 
is now in full swing—a revival that all the gunmakers we talked to are part 
of: a . 
“The Sharp's rifle was the ultimate at the end of the-black-powder days. 
It was a cartridge gun, but you didn’t have to have any loading facilities for 
it. You just poured the powder in the casé and stuck the bullet in it, and it 
was a great long-range gun, Then Winchester reared its ugly head with a 
repeater, and *everyhody didn’t want no damn single shot. ‘They wanted 
| something that would shoot like all get out. And that was the end to all. of it 
“Tight there. “The Sharp's rifle went right down the drain, If a guy didn't 
want a Sharp's, he sure didn’t want one of those muzzle-loading things. He 
wanted a Winchester repeating rifle, and that killed ‘it. 
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PLATE 170 Samuel Salyers, who ‘buile the second house. in Norton, -Vir- 
inia. He was the father of Col. Logan Salyers of Civil War fame. He is 
holding an carly percussion rifle) (Photo. courtesy of Alice Lloyd College 
~-Photographic Archives, Lyn Adains, and L. F. Addington.) + se’ 
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“So nobody wanted any of that junk up until about- 1920 when this muz- | 
z\e-loading, rifle thing got started. Then it started to come. back just~a_little 
bit, and miost-of-it- was. centered around southern} Ohio and southern Indi- 
ana, Of course, the rifles were tsedhere.. all’ the time fin the Appalachians}... 
because we were so isolated. They never’ “went out~of- style. here. I can 
~remember when I was a little boy I had an uncle ‘that had a muzzle- loading~ 
rifle—the “first-one_l_e ever shot—and’ it was-the-only gun he had. He went 
squiyrel hunting three or four—times a a year, and he could do the job with: 
that. And then he killed hogs. with it. . And” everybody’s uncle had one back 
when 1 Was a boy, and nobody thought much about it~Hacker oo. 
and a few more were still fooling around making them (but | not-as part of a- 
revival necessarily ). Hacker farmed a little, ran his mill, and piddled re 
these old guns right orf. Bull Ramsey knew old Hacker in the early days, 
and got him to do some repair work for them back in ‘the earliest days of” 
Friendship, and Sunrise where the ‘first match was held. Hacker would-do. 
repair work for them, and build a gun or two for them every once in a 


while. Bull got a few from this early period, as did several other men. 
“Then the thing began to roll. Bill Large started in the late twenties 
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‘ “PLATE 171 Photo 6f a real estate exchange taken in’Big Stone Gap, ‘Vir- 
——— Ginia, in 1887. Nbte the percussion rifle. one man holds. (Photo courtesy of 
Alice Lloyd Callege Photograpket «Archives, Lyn Adams, and the Filson 
+a Clubs) \ 
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building some barrels (whereas men like Hacker had never +r stopped—they 
were among the few still carrying on the tradition, bridges betweerr the; two 
worlds). Hacker was a true gunsmith if there ever was one iin the world. 
“There are a very few people now. still capable of [building one from 
‘ “xratch, including making the barrel]. There's just a tremendous amoynt of 
work in forging the barrel. I think Bud Siler, [see page 283). and I together 
could probably do it, We've talked about it, but-neither\ one. ‘of us has got 
enough energy to take it on. Wallace Gusler’is a fine gurigmith and a won- 
derful craftsman, and he’ s made hand-forged barrels. Butiit’s Just. not prac- 
tical. A hand-forged barrel would cost a thousand dollars if made now. I 
guess people like Gusler would make you one right now if you wanted to get 
“~~~... jn.an the tail end of the list, but I don’t know what the bill would be. 
ss “But vou don't have to feel guilty anyway about using ‘a factory- -made 
barrel on a gun you might want to make. ‘They were being’ turned out by} 
manufacturers even back in the eighteenth century.:‘Phey say that creeks 
around. Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, were: “80. polluted that they 
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PLATE 172. Uncle Sam Sloane and his PLATE 173 Two men, one with a home- 
homemade percussion half stock, muzzle- © - made banjo and the other with a percus- 
loading: rifle. Photo taken jin the early ‘sion, half-stock rifle. (Photo courtesy Alice 
1900s. (Courtesy Alice Lloyd Photo- Lloyd College and Lyn Adams. ) 

graphic Archives and Lyn Adams. } . a i x 


couldn't water livestock in them from ‘the sediment and stuff from forges 
where they were making gun_barrels. Sq those makers up there were all 
buying their barrels along with the imported locks—all that. ) 

» ‘Now that the revival is on; there are gunsmiths around that are making 

guns that are just as fine as anything being made back then—mavhe better. “ 
Makers like Carl Pippert’.[Bladensburg,--Maryland] and Wallace Gusler . 
(Williamsburg, Virginia] and. John Bivins [Winston-Salem, ‘North Caro- 
lina] and Fred Riley ‘Tampa, Florida] are as good as they come. They're 
among the best, and what they make could fit right in with the best of the 
eighteenth-century work. It’s revived now, and I don’t think it will ever die 

out again.” 


THE HANDMADE ERA 


% 


Hand-forged Barrels and Locks: Wallace. Gusler 


_ Until parts for rifles were generally available to the gunsmiths through 
manufacturers, they were made by hand by the gunsmith himself. Few tra- 
ditions illustrate more aptly the consequences of not recording traditions 
than the making of a gun barrel by hand. Wallace Gusler,. the nationally- 
know gtinsmith at W ilamsburg, talked at length to us about the struggle 
he had trving to find a single living human who could show him how the 


barrels were once made. Finally he accumulated enough infermation to lye/.... 


table to do it himself, but the information did not come from that one ely- 
4 sive human fossil he sought (who apparently no longer existed), but fyon 
numerous individuals, each of whom gave him part of what he nee 
know. Even today he admits that he is not.completely convinced thi 
method he used at Williamsburg (and, later trained gunsmighs 
to carry on) is absolutely authentic historically. It-was‘simply the’ closest he 


could come. % 

Making a barrel, ce course, pegins with a flat bar of wroyght iron. The 
“;, iron used in the Southern Appalac hians often came from focal bloomerie’ 
[see “Ironmaking and Blacksmithing]. Robert Watts, one of the gun- 
“smiths we interviewed for this book [page 366] said, ‘Mountain rifles were 
not® call iron mounted, but a large percentage of them ere. My theory as to 
why. this is true is that local charcoal ironewas much/more readily available 
than brass. ‘Vhere were hloomery forges all over he mountains—even in 
north Georgia-One I know about was mi the Lookout Mountain area. We 
used to go up there caving. Go up toward ee Fawn, and you can still 

find slag left there. In fact, I still have some pieces I picked up there. : 

“I believe that a lot of the iron used oni southern mountain rifles: “was 
-refined there instead of being shipped in. | recollect reading somewhere that 
o twenty-two pounds of wrought iron is needed to make a six-to-eight pound 
rifle because of all you lose in heating and reheating and grinding and filing. 


It would be a lot more economical—particularly ite you were going to a 


remote area in a light wagon—to carry a fimshee rifle barrel than it would 


to carry twenty-two pounds of wrought iron.’ 

And Jam Moran, a gun buff and historian we interv jewed' at length in his 
home in Kingsport, Tennessee, told us, ‘The McInturffs were in here in the 
early times over in Limestone Cove. Hacker Martin told: me that the softest 
gun barrel he had ever freshed out was a McInturff barrel. They made a 
type of iron there that vou could shave with just a drawknife. It was that 
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. PLATE 174 A gunsmith and his apprentice. hand-forging a gun barrel. (Drawing by 
Hershel House. } co = : . - 
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soft: They cut the flats on the barrel with a drawknife—scraped them down. © 
« They strove to get real carbon-free charcoal iron because it would not shoot 
slick. Tt had a good velvety finish, and it held a patch. You didn’t get a hop- 
skip with your hall insite the barrel like you-woultl if you had slick spots in 
“the barrel. a . : 


“And Jacob Gross’ great-great-grandson told me that every winter he 
would go to Iron Mountain. Vhat’s* Laurel Bloomery. He would go up 
there and stay two or three months*working’ up a bunch of barrels. They 
made the iron up there. It was locaily made. Of course, the guns: that were 
brought in here with the settlers—tkat’s a different proposition. But the ones 


that were made in here were made of locally produced ‘iron .by and large. 
Only a few gun barrels were brought in, and much of that was during a 
later period. There was one gunsmith, for example, either a Fairchild or a 
Douglas, who did a little flat boating. They'd go down the Clinch River on 
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to Chattanooga carrying grain and hams and: timbér and stuff like that, 
that was going on down the Mississippi. ‘hat was-a rough ride through - 
there, and they sometimes took a big loss, But’they’d usually leave the boat 
down, there and walk the old.Indian- war pee back bringing two rifle bar- 


rels. So some came in that way. eee 
“Men would also take a, soe to Knoxville and come hack. I. water 


au He told me a lot about tne ‘and chink Once they had heen to 
Knoxv ille and were ee ready’ to come back on the train | and ram out 0 


é met those ropes back and . 


drunk then; but he had his tow, rope: Th Y- 
waridmade and pretty valuable. So He took 


forth with them since they wer 
his tow rope and tied 
‘put jail, and the others came home without him.” 

Wallace Gusler talked with us‘at length about how he makes a gun barrel 
in, what he believes to be,as close to the traditional method as _one~can 
shes ‘ “a 

First he heats the flat bar of iron’in his forge io-the Sroper temperature 

for fusing the edges together, and then-lays it on ‘his suage block and welds 
the edges together, starting from the middle, around a long rod ‘called a 
mandril. A flux made of borax, iron filings, and:sand helps prevent the for- 
matidn of scale and helps increase heat during the tedious operation, which 
requires hundreds of welding heats to complete, (Wallace told us that dur- 
ing/the course of his research, he had found that the flux sometimes used in 
ir mountain was made of mud wasps’ nests.) The weld line can either go 
stfaight up the barrel, or around it in a spiral, depending on the smith’s 
pieference. During this time, the eight flat sides of the barrel (or “‘flats’’) are 
hammeréd i in, They serve no functional purpose—just style. 

ext the barrel is annealed— heated to a dull red and buried in the hot 

Bre forge to cool slowly—and then bored. In boring, the barrel is set 
in a sliding carriage, lined up with a chuck, and held in place with wooden 
wedges. A bit turned by a heavy crank is attached. to_ the chuck, and the 
barrel is pushed into it as an assistant tyrns the crank. In the early stages, 
the bit only hits the high spots inside the barrel, but after twelve or fifteen 
successively larger bits have heen used, the fast ones begin to cut- the whole 
length of the barrel. The borings are saved for flux. 

Then a square reamer is substituted for the’bit, and any roughness left in- 
side the barrel is polished off. Two squaré corners on the reamer do the cut- 
ting; the hickory backing piece simply presses the cutting edges against the 
inside wall of the barrel. “Paper shims placed under the backing piece in- 


t 


f the wheels of the train so it couldn’t move. They 
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PLATE [75 — Wallace 
Gusler_ hammering the 
* heated’ barrel stock around: 
the mandril, {Photo cour- 
-tesy of Colonial Williams- 


burg. } { 
: PLATE 176 | Wallace 


- Gusler worktrig at the Wil- 
liamsburg forge. (Photo 
courtesy of Colonial, Wil- 
liamsburg. ) 
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n PLATE .177. Wallace Gusler ham-. 
mering the flats. into the heated bar- 
rel, (Photo courtesy of Colonial Wil- 
liamsburg. ) 
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crease the overall diameter of the reamer and keep it cutting and polishing 
effectively. Once this is finishéd, the outside flats ef the barrel are filed and 
then smoothed and polished with emery. Since three of the flats will be hid- 
den by the stock, only the top five are really polished. 

Now ,the barrel is ready to be riffed. Spiral grooves running the. length. of 
the barrel are-cut into the. inside of the barrel, ‘Their function is to force the 


lead ball to ‘spin when i it is fired, thus stabilizing its flight and giving it _ 
greater accuracy.” The umber of grooves cut into the barrel and the ° 


tightness, of the twist vary depending on the gunsmith and on the style of 


the rifle. Since the grooves that are cut mirror the grooves that are cut into 


the rifling guide itself, a different guide must:he used wheney er a Mifferent 
groove pattern is. desired. For exanaple, if five grooves are to he cut into the 


barrel; the guide itself will have five parallel spiral grooves evenly spaced 
around its circumference. If each of the grooves is to make one complete 
_ revolution in each four feet of barrel length (a standard muzzle- -loading rifle 
' pattern), then each groove on the rifling guide will make one complete revo- 
‘lution of thé guide itself in each four feet of length. 
- The grooves themselves are cutinto the ‘barrel with two steel teeth that - 


are set into an iron rod mounted.in the end of the rifling guide. Hickory. 


t ¢ 


shims behind the teeth—and under which paper shims aré regularly-added-—----* 


to raise the’ teeth—make the teeth cut more and more deeply as the -job 
progresses. After the teeth are pulled and then pushed through ‘the barrel 
once—thus making the cut for the first gioove—the teeth are clganed and 


the ° guide rotated to its next position [the neighboring grooved. _and_pulled~ a’ 


and pushed through again to begin cutting, the second groove, This contin- 
ues until each groove has been cut once. ‘hen shims are added and the 
process repeated until the grooves are the desired depth. 
Though there are almost no people alive who. can: demonstrate the tradi- 
tional method of making barrels, there are a few left in our mountains who 


are direct, livi ing links to’ the traditional rifling process. One isia tian wee 


found with the help of John Rice Irwin, who runs the Museum of Appala-_ | 


chia in Norris, Tenriessee. His‘name is Charlie Blevins, and his father, who 
was a farmer and part-time* gunsmith and: blacksmith, was born near 
Rugby, Tennessee, in the same area. where Charlie still lives. “Charlie 
learned gunsmithing from his father, and though he no longer does it him- 
self, he still owns some of the rifling guides he made while he was active. He 
ordered all his barrels unrifléd and then rifled them himself ‘using ‘five 


grooves per barrel and one tun iri four feet for his muzzle loaders. He claims—- 


that opce the barrel was set up to be rifled, he could do the whole job in sev- 
eral hours, cutting them about 14.” detp and using hog lard as the lubri- 


cant for the cutters. 9 -.* . a ee 
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PLATE, 178 Wallace 
“=Gusler and ‘his assistant 


boring a barrel. {Photo 
courtesy of Colonial Wil- 


iamsbure. ) 
«ey amsburg. | 
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PLATE 179 The end of the drill bit after 
one pass through the barrel. {Photo cour-” 
tesy of Colonial Williamsburg. ) 
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PLATE 180° The end of 
th square reamer that 

‘ Charlie Blevins, a Tennes- 
See gunsmith, once used to 
smooth and polish the in- 
sides of his gun barrels be- 
fore rifling them. 
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PLATE 181 Diag of a square reamer. 


PLATE 182 The cutting teeth, though worn, are still visible in these rifling rods*that 


Charlie Blévins once used. 


PLATE 183 ‘The rod that 
cuts the» grooves in the 
inside of” the barrel ts 


‘mounted firmly in the end 
of the rifling guide. 
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PLATE 184 Wallace Gusler and his assistant preparing to rifle a barrel. {Photo 
courtesy of Colenial Williamsburg:} = o>. ane: at ‘ 


ie 
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‘ PLATE 185) A gunsmith and his apprentice rifing a barrel. Drawing by Hershel 
House. 
* 
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PLATE 186 An old photograph of a mountain woman 
named Mary Owensby rifling a barrel. (By permission of 
the Doris Ullman Foundation and Berea College.) 


. 


The rifling guides he showed us were made by him out of yellow poplar 
poles, each spiraled differently depending on the gun being made. He says 
that a heavy charge of powder and a light ball required a barrel with more 
twists (the guide he is pictured with here has one turn in 14”), whereas a 
heavy ball being used with a light charge of powder needed less twist for-ac- 
curacy. 

In making his rifling guides, his first task was always to scribe the ficial 


PX Spiral line onto the pole itself so that he could begin the long whittling: proc- 


ess. To do this, he used”a trick his father taught him, which is illustrated in 
Plates 189-g1. 

To rifle a barrel, Charlie would slide the bartel into nie two holes in the 
wooden blocks at the front of his rifling guide and then wedge the barrel. 
into place from both sides to grip it | firmly whether he was pushing or pull- 
ing the guide. 
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PLATE 187 Charlie Blevins with his rifling guide. The guide fits into the long ' 
wooden box in the background. At one end the box has wooden teeth that fit into the 
spiral grooves forcing the guide to twigt as it is pushed into the barrel 
ward through it, ~. 20 y+ 


or drawn back- 
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" PLATE 189° ¢ 


PLATE 190 Charlie dem- 
onstrates Step .Three in 
making the rifling guide. 


s 
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PLATE i191 Using a paper tube, Charlie 
shows how he would roll a rifling guide 
across the chalk line to complete .Step 
Four. 


‘PLATE 192 To begin to rifle a barrel, 
“ Charlie pulls the guide back, inserts a bar- 
rel into the holes in the two blocks, wedges 
it into place, and begins to cut. The diame- 
ter of the metal rod closely matghes the: di- 
ameter of the barrel’s bore. The rods fare 
easily. interchangeable depending on ‘the 
rifle’s bore. F ; 


y I 


PLATE 193 Wallace Gusler drawing out 
the tang. (Photo courtesy of Colonial Wil- 
liamsburg.) , 


After the barrel is rifled, the gunsmith draws out the tang that holds the 
breechplug end of the barrel in the stock, and then threads both the barrel 
and its plug to seal up the end of the barrel. This end will contain the 
powder charge and bullet and is closest to the shooter’s face, so it must be 
threaded tightly and well. After the touch hole is drilled, the’ barrel is 
proved by loading the breech end with four times the normal charge and 
firing it from a distance to make sure it will be able to stand the pressure of - 
the explosions inside it as future shots are fired. If there are any cracks or 
swells, the barrel 1 1s rejected. 


eo “? 


PLATE 194 In using his bow drill, Charlie often mounted the piece to be drilled 
(here held in his left hand) in a vise and then pressed the drill against it with his_ 
chest. i 
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PLATE 195 A beautifully 
made bow drill used by an | 


early gunsmith. ; 


The touchhole, as well as holes that must be drilled in many of the | 
other-iron parts, was drilléd by some early gunsmiths with a bow drill. 
Since more efficient techniques had been developed by the eighteenth cen- 
tury, Wallace Gusler regards the use of this rather primitive tool as an 
evolutionary throwback—a return to a less efficient past. Nevertheless, as 
Charlie Blevins demonstrated in Plate 194, he did use the tool fre- 
quently, making his bits from old files that he heated, shaped on his anvil, 
and then quenched in cold lead to temper (the hot bit would slide into the 
cold lead easily). : 

When the barrel was completed, the next part to be made was the lock 
[see pages 283~g1]. Each of the pieces of the lock, starting with the cock 
and .the lock plate, had to be forged out of iron and carefully filed and 
_ shaped-—-one piece at a time. The finished’ springs were tempered by im- 
mersing them in lead that had been heated to the boiling point, and then 
quenching them in linseed oil. hen, to remove some of the resulting 
brittleness, they would be heated slowly in the forge to soften them. The 
pieces of the finished lock would he case hardened by placing them in a cru- 
cfble filled with powdered charcoal, ground charred bone, and charred 
leather. ‘the crucible would be placed in the forge and the pieces inside 
heated red hot for five to six hours so they would absorb carbon and be con- 
verted into steel. Then the pieces would be quenched in water and the lock 
would be assembled: 

Additional parts, such as the buttplate, sideplate, and triggerguard, were 
either sand cast from brass or forged from iron, On many: rifles from our 
area, iron mounting was the rule, and so the blacksmiths would make these 


pieces also. Ls ‘a oe 
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PLATES 96-197 Wallace Gusler filing a noek point. (Photo courtesy 
of Colonial, eee ue ) 


PLATE 198 Wallace Gus- 
ler tempering the lock in 
a crucible. {Photo courtesy 
of Colonial Williamsburg. ) 


: ° 
‘* Completion of ‘the barrel, lock, and mountings brought the gunsmith to 
the point where he could begin the actual assembly. This process is de- 
scribed in the’ Hershel House section, and it remains in phany ways much 
the same as it would hav eben | in the days of hand-forged barrels and locks: 
The difference, of course, is that Hershel and his contemporaries buy their 


- barrels and locks from mass manufacturers rather than duplicatirig the’ 


processes just described. a? ee : 


Powder, bine and Balls 


As with barrels and ‘ocks, black powder, flirts, and-lead baHs -are nove: 
widely available to the gun enthusiast through manufacturers. Before this 
was true, however, all tt-ese items had to be made from scratch. ° 

A few people still do it. Garl Darden, for example. - - 

Carl lives on a mining claim in northern California with his wife and 
three Young sons. One of several things that makes them special is that they 
actually live a self-sufficient existence rather. than simply talking about it. 
Carl's steady stream of letters to us is filled with news of their activities and 
their dreams. ; es 

An ancestor of Carl’s was a Tennessee mountain man who finally moved. 
to California. As a teen-ager, Carl visited him often. In one of his letters, 


he said of this relative, “At night after suppér, hed sit by the big wood - 


heater in the living room and tell me about the Tennessee mountains or 
about ‘working on the Reading Railroad or on a steamboat on the Big. 
Muddy... ° ‘ 

“In those days, he kept an gle ‘Civil War musket which he let. me 
hunt with. I thought it was the greatest thing a body gould get hold of, and 
about the crankiest if you didn't keep it-clean and well-oiled. . . . Like 
his boys, I took to. the coastal mountains and the redwoods more and 
more. In my.early twenties, I lived with my uncle some arid split red- 


wood fence posts for a living, and then I went to work on the county road ° 
near Annapolis, California, in sight of the blue Pacific. Lotsgof mountain | 


"men out there in those days. . . . We'd all go squirrel hunting-on weekends 
and talk about muzzle loaders. ... . Finally, I got an old gun barrel for a 
couple gf sawhucks from a gun shop, borrowed a set of files and’ carving © 
tools, collected some selected sgrap iron and a piece of seasoned maple from 
a nearby canyon, and began to make a muzzle loader bit by bit by. hand 
and with no power tools. After two months df sw eat, busted knuckles,-dozens 
of mistakes, and asking gunsmiths so many questions that:they started duck- 
ing out on me when they saw me coming, I finally put together a nice 
.25-caliber cap-and-ball rifle. That was right after I married Fran and we 
were expecting our first youngster. By that time I was a sign painter’ and 
was spending every spare minute target shooting and Panne for gol 
the Yuba River north of Grass Vallev. 

‘After moving around Some, I suddenly realized that I could actually do 
what I've alw ays wanted to do: move into.a wilderness place, take my muz- 


3 i ‘ & * . : 
zle loaders and my old-time home crafts and just plain live like my. 


ancestors did. I’m sure they would have approved heartily. . . . Now we 
live full time in California’s northern coastal mountaitis where I and the 


+ 


good way—-mavbe the only wayv—left to do it.’ 


‘tion of materiaF gleaned from sev eral months’ AW. orth of letters to Foxfire! DS 


front the juice. It comes: otit tasting like: crabapple jelly... The manzanita, 
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bovs have walked many miles down $id abandoned roads through frosty 
fallen alder leaves listening for the sou nds in the crisp morning air that all 
hunters have listened for since the dawn of time. Even if I don’t get a 
deer’ or bear, the day is made with an invigorating walk in the tangled 
closeness of nature. I show the boys edible plants, animal tracks, and ‘what’ 
mushrooms are safe to eat. Both Mark and Antone know what greens to 
pick, what plants to stay away from, and how to find a clean: spring to 
drink from. At home, they yet schooling from Mama, eand - in the forest 
they learn the lessons. of. nature from Dad. ae may. well be the last 
of a fast-vanishing breed of mountain men. PS 

“The big push today is to get out all the surplus people from the cOuntry } 


“and mountains into the cities where the government can keep track’ of ev- 


erebody and their money, . . . People who are far backzin the boondocks 
may avoid the* big coindun: Right now, many wilderness areas in “tthe 
United States are gated off and locked by the Bureau of Land Management - 


_and the U. S: Department of Agriculture. That much has: been taken from 


today’s Americans without even a whimper from freedom lovers. No longer 
can the venturesome soul: pick up and head out for parts unknown and cut 


‘a ving out from nature with ease. And most Americans have been led to 


believe. that such a venture is unproductive and loutish. The few who have 
managed to do it in recent times have discovered: that the job is rough, but. 
the rew ards of | being self- sufficient are more than ‘worth it in the Jong run. 
Caring for livestock and ‘poultry happens to ‘be a full-time, sevefi-day-a- 
week chore, and if a body wants to zip batk and forth in an-automobile and 
just goof *off or work a town job,’ farming and homesteading should’ be 
studiously .av voided. But if you want to be totally your own boss, “this” is a 


c ~ 


‘In his letters, Carl talks not only about the live style he oad his family. 


have chosen, but also about making powder and flints for the muzzi¢-load- 
ing rifles he has made so much a part off that life. The following i is a selec 


y , t hi 
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ginning on April.29, 1977: 3 


“We've begun to pick, manzanita berries which Fran boils and makes. jelly | 


shrub is in the apple and rose family, and it’s fruit is, aboyt . the size and 
shape of a dohy marble. The word amanzanita means ‘little apple’ in: 
Spanish. e : 

“In about two more weeks, the spring gooseberry will be ready to pick,» 
and. wild strawberries are.next. We've also : -been digging eattail roots, 
catching trout, digging clams. at low tide, fishing for shoreline sea_ fish, 


catching crawdads, hunting quail,’ 


gathering about nine different kinds of 


’ wild ereens, woodland spices, and many other goodies nature has to offer. 
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“Today I found a ‘big hollow oak tree with bees init and pla to rob it’ 
in a couple of ‘days and recover both. honey, and beeswax for candles. 
hake : Should be. enough honey to do us all summer. This summer the wild cher- 

ries ‘and plums will come on, then the dewberries, native blackberries, and 

Himalaya blacks come on ripe, along with salmgn berries, thimble berries, 

huckleberries, black raspberries juniper berries, and red raspberries. 

“fT also hunt deer, bear, elk, brush rabbits, raccoon, and ring-necked 
pheasant, and chukar in season with my flintlock rifle and fowling piece! 
We've also given ‘up go per cent of common grocery store food because it is. 
overprocessed, has only half of its original food value, and is loaded with | 
toxic} poisons under the guise of food preserve atives.) | 

. “Between gathering wild foods and purchasing decent told: time foods, we 
managé td spend about a half of what most families squander on foods, 
When we prepare to bake bread, I dig out a coutainer;of hard wheat and 

| grind our own flourtwith a hand-cranked grain grinder. If I killa wild: -hog, 
_. Lput_up-sausages with a stuffer, make salami, pickle and smoke hams and 


shoulders, and do all The-ether tadivenss things that should be done to any 
-self- respecting hog. — i 


iy 


. “As time :goes by, we spend more time purchasing, - hunting, and pro- 
», ~° ducing good natural foodsy than ev er before. Under close cneresions 
Mark, who is six, is learning to load and shoot a muzzle-loader rifle at mov- 
ing and stationary targets. so’ he can begin to hunt at ‘maybe eight years 
».old. The muzzle loader he owns is 2.22 with a 40” octagonal barrel made 
"up as a*Tennessee rifle. It’s still eight inclgs longer than he is tall. He should 
grow that eight inches in the next two years easy. Mark loves to go hunting 
and fishing, and after his chores and home- schooling, he'll have poy of 
~ time to pursue these two endeavors. 

: “Antone, ‘his brother, is plain silly ‘about trout fishing and huckleberry 

picking, Antone asks’ to go fishing about every three days. 

“I know IJ was asked 40 talk about black powder and muzzle loaders, but_ 
when a fellow gets to mae eee such things, to meéit-automatically in- 
cludes everyday living and so many other thoughts; - particularly “such. 
thoughts and feelings as our, forefathers expenenced | ‘back in the times when 
‘the muzzle loader was the only: ‘kind of gun mankind had. 

*T won't ever forget the first powder { ever made and tried shooting in a> 

—  cap-and-ball rifle. /Th mixture wasn’t in the right roportions and the ball 
only went half way 7 the barrel. ‘There I was with a hung bullet ! Weil, I 
hadsto take the/ bartel off the gun, put it in a vise and unscrew the breech 
plug and drive ‘the thing on out with a ramrod. 1 was neue as disgusted as 


H 


da wet monkey. oe r 
“Another time [ went buck hurting in California’s Sierra Nevada, Moun- 


tains and had AH camp _ with 4 an empty rifle. I hadn’t gone. more than a 
/ Be 
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quarter of a mile along an old logging road. when I Rava a sound, from 
around the turn in. the road. “Easing forward slowly, I could’ see: a nice 


a forked horn buck feeding as I looked through the brush, and he-was coming 


Nadie 


NAH 


“Toward me slowly. At the same time it dawned on me that I hadn't idaded 
the rifie. As quietly and quickly as I could, I began loading the gun, First, I 
quickly, poured a measure of powder down the barrel, then «got out a 
greased patch and ball and proceeded to. run the patched. ball down on; ‘the 
powder. BY this time my hands were shaking. Putting the ramrod Hadk in 
place, 1 capped the tube and cocked the’ hammer. By now the buck was 
about fifteen feet from me, yet unaware T was:@ few fect away.an a shaky 
cold sweat. As I slowly raised the rifle to fire, the deer sensed something was 
wrong and bounded away as my shot went wild. I tell you, I had to sit 
down and get ahold of myself before LF went back-to hunting—with a 
loaded gun this time. So you can get some idéa what can happen when 
hunting with a smoke pole. i (Soe 
| a: | 

Black powder is and isn't hard to. make depending on which end you 
look at-tt from. It is a long and tiresome task if you make more than ten 
pounds at a tame. i attheger ° § az: 


rd 


“Out onthe West Coast, as in some soutHern.states, the trend by the gov- 


% 


ernment is to prevent its sale with mountains of red tape. Making y your own 
black powder, however, is not unlavful® ‘as yet, as far as Tknow. 

“By weight measure, black powder i is made. of seventy- five parts saltpeter 
finely ground, fifteen parts charcoal, and ten ‘parts sulfur. All ingredients 
Toust be fine ground separately. This | can be accomplished with either a 
mortar and pestle, or witha hand- cranked flour mill. Never mix all three in- 
gredients before grinding unless. vou want to turn. your mill into a deadly 
grenade, or your mortar into a-cannon' ‘that can. plow ff your fingers or 
“even your hand - 


“Then the inkredients can be mixed with a small amount of water so. the 


~ mixture comes put with biscuit- dough consistency. Usually when I mix the. 


ingredients, I-add just enough stale urine to make the batch bunch about 
like biscuit dough. The urine, substituted for -water, gives the powder more 
oxygen and higher performance. ,' | 

“Flowers of sulfur is ideal for gun powser, and it can be Bouehes in most 
drug stores in four-ounce bottles or pound’ dans. . : 

“Tt can also be: found in puie| deposits around volcanoes, and in early » 
times, because it was found Where molten. lava issued’ from the earth, the 
sulfur condensed around ‘the rims of the volcanoes was called brimstone. 

‘Today, in certain places aroul d the: world, sulfur j is recovered from un- 
derground deposits by pumping live steam undergrourid through pipes. The 
sulfur melts and, being lighter than water, is easily pares out at another 


ts 
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point nee ee Then it is pumped into ly ships that haul it to industries 
all over the World. That's why you can buy a hundred-poundesack for about 
three dollars in most.places. 6 
“Saltpeter, the chemical that produces the oxy gen for the other ingredi- 
-ents when lit off, can be made by putting urine and manure of any kind in 
a big cement tank mixed with water’ until you-have about three hundre 
gallons mixed up. Then you put on a tight lid and let it sit for about is 
months, You“have to have a drain pipe and valve at the bottom, oe a 
stainless steel filter screen installed beforehand or you'll have one big 
on your hands, At the end of that time, you run the liquid that draipis oft 
through ashes into shallow wooden trays lined..with plastic sheeting and 
let them stand for evaporation in the sun. When the water ev aporates,, 
potassium nitrate crystals (saltpeter) will form in the bottom.of the trays. 
“In the old days in’ cities, most outhouses were fitted with’ trays or re 
drawers under the seats that could be pulled out from behind ‘the building. 
They had night- -soil collectors who were paid so muth every month by the 
outhouse owners to. keep. those. drawers_emptied, and they’ d_¢ome_around_... 
with a special wagon into which they dumped the contents. When the 


wagon was full, it was hauled out to where another fellow hought the con- 
tents and dumped it into concrete tanks where the Kacteria works it just like 
yeast works wine or bread dough. Then the Hquid was run through ashes — 
into shallow tiled or plain concrete evaporating trays or basins to recover 
the saltpeter. - ‘ 
“Today, saltpeter can also be bought in most drug stores in bottles or 
cans. \ : ; ac my 
“Charcoal provides the carbon needed when the powder i is tt off. When 
burning, the chen assists in making” potassium carbonates and carbon sul- 
fates during the one-one hundredth of a second that it is burning. Most of 
‘this is released at the muzzle of a smoke pole in’ the form of powder smoke. 
-Somé temains in the barrel in the form of fouling and should be swabbed 
out about every third shot if the shooter wants the round ball.to continue to, 
shoot true. : ; os se . 
“The charcoal Should never Be ie made from Tavawona as Srardweod has 
too much ash. Such woods ag thine berry, willow, cottonwood, soft pine 
with no knots, or redwood and Western cedar make the best grade char- 
coal. A fifty-five-gallon drum: with a snap-on lid and a imatch- stem- sized 
hole i in the lid set.over_a fire pit is a good charcoal maker, Take the wood 
and chip it or.cut it into inch chunks and put a bucketful in the drum.’ 
Then build a hardwood fire under the drum and when smoke begins to 
' spurt from the vent, light the wood with a match. When the flame goes out, 
| your charcoal is made. Rake the fire out from under’ thd drum, plug the 
: vent with a bit of ashestos fiber or a nail that fits in tightly, and let the drum 


sit, _overnight to cook. You can then ch and pewder the charcoal with a. 
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mortar and pestle, or run it through a hand- cranked” grain. grinder to a 
flourlike fineness. ne 
“By the way, just vesterday I took’time out and made a batch of powder, 
and this time, when I mixed the ingredients, | addéd homemade alder char- 
coal instead of redwood and improved the powder’s performance.100 per 
cent. 1 recently bought a tight little’ sheet-metal heater stove for. camp cook- 
ing and by accident discovered that getting.a load of alder going good, and 
then closing it up tight and dampering it until it went out and turned cold 
converted the alder into nice pure charcoal. ; ; 
“When making black powder, never add any other irigredients or 
explosive powders unless you wish to turn your muzzle loader into a gre- 
nade that can kill you or cripple you for life. Keep your black powder 
stored in stecl, airtight’gans in a cool, dry place and out of the reach of chil- : 
dren. My parents failed to do“that> and-T’ve carried powder marks on: my * 
face for the last thirty years. A ten-year-old may think he knows what he’s 
-doing, but ten years don’t give him enough pEngence ta think many things 
out ahead-of time. before he lights that match. ; 2 be he cates, See 
* <The nice thing about : shooting black powder is that commercial black” 
costs about two cents a round, and homemade about a half- ‘cent a round. 


The flintlock’ is by far the cheapest to shoot. It needs no percussion cap 


Y 


- primer—just a flint and primer powder. I'm freely giving the formula be- 
~. cause any kid who can read can go into about any library and look it up if. 
“he w ants it bad enough. And I’m not worried about mad bombers rs because 
most of them. usually use other types of explosiv cs. e 
‘% “As far as flints go, sharp-eved hunters using a flintlock. will always keep 
their: ‘eyes open for flint, chert, agate, or hard jasper ¢ along river gravel bars 
anid stream beds to pick. up and bring home. - , 
- “Careful and artful chipping with a small hammer [see Blates 200-201]. on 
a big block of wood with an old railroad spike driven into the center. as a 
small anvil can net a hundred or more gun flints per day once the shooter. 
vas experience in thipping stone. These same flints bought from a sporting : 
soods store’ will cost from forty to seventy-five cents each. When I make 
them, I sell them to other shooters for ten cents each, Sometimes I trade 
flints‘for lead. | - . E : 
“Seems Ive, always heen able to make good rifle flints for my rifle, and « 
I've‘had a lot of shooters come and trade a. lot of things for them. One 
fellow brought a goose. and traded for fifty flints. P've traded for fresh 
salmon, crabs, coon’ hides, outdoor magazines, placer gold, fresh. garden 
produce—one fellow even came and played his guitar for two hougs in * 
turn for a-dozen flints. Best trade I ever made because he sang all my old fa- 
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ae “PLATE 200 Drawing by Cart Darden. 


‘vorite Appalachian 2 mountain songs. You don’t run into a rade like that 


e 


very often. 
“Picking the right stone to chip. flints from requires’ rer 50 per cent ex- 
perience arid 50 per cent intuition. Sometimes rejecting/a chunk of chert, 
chalcedony, jasper, or agate turns out to -be -the right. choice, and a flint- 
knapper may discird more material ‘thanf he chooses when hunting gravel 
. bars and creek befls f for working material. Sometime’ just looking can tell 
you that a stone willenot break right to produce ‘spalls’ that can be worked 
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into flints. [ always earry a rock hammer and a gunny sack, and when I see a 


likely piece’ of jasper or agate, | chip a corner to see hot & holds up. Like as 


not, thé.whole stone may shatter muking it. into leaverite: (leave-‘er-right 
there where you found it). When Tl find a good stone with no flaws or frac- 
tures with a hardness of more than six on the scale, I take it with me and 
keep on adding to what I have pnt T have about all I can easily carry. 
When I get this material home, I) pile it in the back vard and work on ‘it in 
my spare time. I remember once; IT brought home a real pretty translucent 
green rock. Weighed about twenty pounds. 1 worked it down into-flints real 


&. easily, and a friend came by whoj owns a rock shop up north. He was look- 


ing at my flints when he came across the green ones-and threw a cat fit. I 
asked him what wus the matter, and he told me I Had made flints out of a 
piece of jade. Didn't make any difference to me as long as they'd fire a 
flintlock rifle. I just couldn't help his hurt feelings abit after the deed was 
done, so I gave him ten of them, and all the broken pieces I couldn't use. 
“But it’s a nearly dead art, and the man who takes it up, even for a 


hobby, is perpetuating a trade that once was one of the oreatest industries in 


the civilized world—the last bit of man’s stone age. e 


“It’s a.scary thought to know that so_many. people are alive.today_artifi- 


cially because of modern inventions. The passing of such free cultures as the 
» fruit tramps and the hobos and the gypsies are seldom thought of, let alone 
tnissed or w ept over. But it’s the same for the tinker, Cooper, potter, wood- 
cutter, blacksmith, miller, ferryman, old-time gunsmith, powder miller, 
horseback mailman, bowmaker, tanner, windmill salesman, general handy- 


- man, postmaker, miner, prospector, moonshiner, and a thousand other 


tradesmen that most parts of our society have forgotten or don’t know any- 
thing about in-this day and age of specializing. As a young man, I was a 
tinker (I still repair pots and pans} rather than ‘throw them away), 
coopered churns, buckets, and barrels; still make rhusical instruments, 
made whiskey and beer, mined placer gold, worked at blacksmithing, 
worked as a tanner and as a cowboy, explored unvisited places.in the wil- 
derness as a wanderer, made furniture, built cabins from materials at hand, 


made a few wooden water pumps, cooked meals for tunnel crews on a wood ~ 


stove, made gun flints and arrowheads, smelted my own lead to make round 
balls from, and a dozen other self-sufficient and unique things few individ- 
uals even consider today. The’arts’ andupadés are being Tost and forgotten at 


an ever-increasing rate, and if hard times fall upon us in some way or an- 
other, our survival rate will be low. 

“In this day and age, there are few people who understand the rewards 
of starting fromascratch to build something. When you want a thing ‘badly 
enough;~andyyou don’t want to pay high prices for.shoddy work, or you 
can’t get it any ‘other way, making it by hand always turns out to be the 
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most satisfactory way if you're capable of making it and can get the mate- 
rials. “T, he American pioneer spirit isn't dead yet, but it’s been pretty badly 
abused, misused, and avalanched with promises of the easy and luxurious 
machine-made kfe with hidden sacrifices to our self-respect and freedoms. 
“And the way our lives are accelerating in these times, if we don’t find a 
sensible way of slowing down, the sum total of mankind will eventually so 
collectively insane because of the rate we're going. + 4 
“J often wondered what was going through a man’s mind when his 
power bill came to $35 a month—particularly when my power bill has 
never gone over $8 a month for our family of five people, and in the winter 
at that. Or what went through his mind when. his food bill came to $400 in 
a month and his refrigerator was almost empty the week before payday. Or 
when he spent $60 for gas that month and .$12 for oil and spare auto parts. 
- “Our move to the wilderness is to be a near-total break with society for as 
"many reasons as both of us can think of. For one thing, our economy is get- 
‘ting ready for a hig fall, and if a bedy has a way to make his own living in-_ 


“stead of depanae on what industry has to offer, the coming hard times 

Bee can be weathered. ° 

2. The. idealis. to get by_just.as primitive and low-priced -and-with the .~ - 

lowest impact on Mother Nature as possible. Yet, one should be as innova- 

tive as possible without falling back on manypfactured products that leave 

| an impact on nature, or those requiring service maintenance that the owner 
can’t do himself. : 

“Right now, we're living at the a level, and regressing bit by bit. 

| When we sell the car and buy a horse and ranch wagon, we will have taken 

the big step, Then we will be at the least point of impact on the balance of 

nature. That’s one of the reasons we're glad we've decided to gravitate out — 

into a wilderness area. Living close to product conv enience temps us’to 

Pe spond more and consume more. 

“We have rejected go per cent of today’s modern conveniences, including 
processed, packaged foods, TV, electric lights and appliances, electric tools, 
and other modern blessings. Our food is provided by our own hands or 

-bought from natural-food stores and prepared from scratch in the kitchen. 
Brought down a raccoon yesterday that the dogs treed-th4t went twenty 
i pounds. The old muzzle loader roared, and the deed ws done. Sure was 
good panne at supper last night. Gonna make a coonsk} 

soon as I cure the skin, | 


cap for Mark as 


“Self-sufficiency and self-support breeds the kind of self-respect and 
; confidence you can't buy loft a supermarket shelf.” 


As the demand for powder grew in the Southern - Appalachians; fairly 
|... large operations came into being for its manufacture. As Jim “Moran told 
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US, “Powder was made in this area. The-big powder mill that was around 
here is gone now-—the place burned up and all. But it was on Boozy Creek, 
and it was operated back in the early 1800s and _ possibly before by the 
Hughes family. They were also gunsmiths. They were somehow connected 
-with the blockhouse which was on the Wilderness Road. “That was where 
Boone wintered after his son was bushwhacked on the Wilderness Road. 
Now that was quite a settlement around there. One winter I went up on 
‘Vimbertree Branch near the blockhouse site and there were about ten ‘or 
fifteen cabins around there made out of poplar logs. They were only about 
twelve feet square—didn’t have any windows or anything in them. I think 
they were the residue of that holdup of immigration when those people got 
_ that far and they were afraid to go on, I went back over there about five 
. years ago, but there’s none of that left there now. : 
“But these Hughes, they ground that powder on millstones. ] found that 
out. Lknow one man sho found the old order book for the powder mill. He 
hati it photostated. That mill blew up twice, One time they found shoe 


, 


tacks in the charcoal. The story was that it was sabotaged. One time it 
blew a fellow’s hand off. 


_“Willow. charcoal.is. what-they..used for the powder. And then -saltpe-. ..-- 


ter—you know you hear about saltpeter caves. Over around Saltville 
they've found a lot of the vats and stuff where they leached that out 
from bat guano. That was done during the Civil War. In fact, they've un- 
covered one of those caves in the last ten years or so and found the vats still 
intact in the cave. That's Saltville, which is about thirty-five or forty: miles 
“north of here. And the same “hing in Big Stone Gap. Powder for the Battle 
of King’s Moujtain was made on Powder Branch near Erwin, Tennessee.” 


Another of these operations was located in Mammoth Cave, ‘Recently, in 
a remarkable experiment there, potassium nitrate crystals from saltpeter 
were produced again in the traditional method. Carol A. Hill, one of the co- 
ordinators for the Saltpeter Research Group, describes the prodecure that 
was used iat day: . 


: Ae 
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Sneek the 1870s,. caves: were the. ‘primary source of nitgate used in the 
manufacture of gunpowder. Saltpeter mining was one of the first major 
industries of the new, frontier, and one of the principle objectives of explor- 
ing new territory was to find saltpeter caves, Caves were mined by individu- 
als and also. commercially for national defense purposes during “the Revolu-_ 
tionary’ War, the War of 1812, and the Civil War. Many homesteaders in 
the Virginias, Kentucky, and Tennessee had their own individual saltpeter 
caves and from thém would make their own gunpowder in home-con- 
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structed V-vats or ‘hoppers.’ re a . 


PLATES 202-204 The 
leaching vat or “hopper” 
was made without nails 
using a peg-and-hole con- 
struction. (Photos by Pete 
Lindsley.) | 
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/PLATE 205 Laying the 
‘| drain trough. A foot ‘ adze 
jand hatchet were used to 
shew the trough. (Photo by 
: Pete Lindsley. ) 


? 
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-“Making a V-vat entailed using a peg-and-hole construction: The holes 
were made with a hand auger (Plate 202); the pegs by whittling down the 
end of a log with a hatchet and then by trimming with a knife (Plate 203). 
The frame was then pounded together with a wooden mallet (Plate 204). A 
froe was used to make the'side boards. Bolts of wood that were straight- 
grained and well-seasoned were the best for this purpose. The glut was used 
as a wedge to split the log base of the collecting trough. The trough was 
then hewn out with a foot adze and hatchet, After the hopper was con- 
structed, fwigs were laid in the bottom of the vat, and then wheat straw 


4 was laid-on top of the twigs and along the side boards to ‘help keep the 
_.¥at from leaking {Plate 206). 


“Cave dirt was tested for its nitrate potential by the following procedure: 
A footprint or mark was made in the dirt and left for twenty-four hours. If 
the print was scarcely visible by the next day, then the dirt was deemed high 
in niter. A matto¢ék was used to break up the cave dirt, ae a wooden salt- 


peter_paddle was-used for-digging-and scraping Plate 207); the dirt was 


removed from: the cave in gunny sac ks and poured on top af the twigs and 
straw in the V-vat. Buckets of water were then poured over the saltpeter 


- dirt to leach it of;its-nitrare-or “mother liquors” The niocher Hquor (Cakso 


sometimes called *heer”) would ran down the sides of the V-vat and into the 


split-log base and out into the collecting trough (Plate 208). A dipper gourd | 


was often used to transfer the mother liquor into a container (Plate 209). 
‘This same liquor was poured again and a again over the saltpeter dirt because 
releaching caused more nitrates to be dissolved. According to the old reports, 
releaching went on until the solution was of sufficient density to float an egg. 
“The next step was to combine the mother liquorerich in calcium nitrate 
with woodashes that contain high amounts of ‘potassium hydroxide. The 
best woodashes for this purpose were made by burning hardwoods such as 
oak and hickory. The mother liquor was either poured directly over the 
woodashes or the woodashes were leached in barrels and! the leachate 
directly combined with the mother liquor. Upon combination, a white haze 
could be seen (Plate 210), and this white precipitate (calcium hydroxide or 


‘curds’ as it was called) would slowly ‘sink to the bottom of the barrel. If the | 


solution contained an excess of calcium nitrate, the product was termed ‘in 
. the grease.’ An excess of woodashes produced a condition called ‘in the ley.’ 
The woodash leachate was poured into the mother liquor until the white 
, curds could no longer. be seen precipitating out of solution. ‘lhe remaining 
Solution ‘thus containéd the still soluble potassium nitrate. This solution was 
‘dipped’ out intogan apple-butter kettle (or ‘evaporator’), and a fire started 
under thé kettle. Turnip halves were then thrown into the boiling solution 
to help keep it from foaming and to take up the dirty brown color. Oxblood 
(or alum) was also added to the boiling liquid and caused the organic mat- 


PLATE 206 After the vat 
was completed, twigs and 
straw were used to line the 
bottom of the vat. {Photo 
hy Pete Lindsley.) 
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PLATE 207 he mining operation conkisted of scraping the rocks,of -loose dirt and 
carefully “stacking them against the cave W u {rear of picture); breaking up the dirt 
with a mattock; loading the dirt into sacks using a saltpeter paddle (lower left_of- pic- 
ture};-and carrying the dirt out of the cave ‘b wooden bucket on gunny sack. (Photo 


ns 


by Pete Lindsley.) — : 


PLATES 208-209... The 
"cave dirt- was dumped on 
top of the straw in the 
Vevat, and water was 
poured over the dirt (Plate 
208), picking up the solu- 
ble nitrates from ,the dirt 
cand then flowing into the 
f—catchmrent—trough. The 
“mother liquor” or “beer” 
was ladled into a container 
» to be combined with the 
wood ashes (Plate ~'209).— 
(Photos by Pete Lindsley.) 
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* PLATE 210 When the Jeachaté ,of wood PLATE 211 The final product: saltpeter p 
ashes is combined with the mother ‘liquor, . crystals. 
¢ white curds of calcium hydroxide form” i 
* as a haze. (Photo by Pete Lindsley.) 
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ef PLATE 212 Crystallized potassium ni- 
trate crystals. : 
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ter to rise to the top of the liquid and form a scum which, with continued 

boiling, was constantly ladled off. After a few hours of boiling, the hot lig 

a uor was poured through , cheesecloth in order to filter “out’ sie remaining 
scum and organic material. U pon cooling; fine, bitter, needle-shaped crys- . 

. > tals of niter (potassium nitrate) formed in the liquor (Plate.211). These 
crystals were then collected and dried (Plate 212). Potassium-nitrate crys- 
tals -were far superior to calcium or sodium- nitrate crystals because they are 
ndn-deliquescent (do not take-up_p moisture from the air) and, hence, would 
__not make the _gunpowder. wet and utiusable.. Ane nitrate. .crystals- thus- Oh. == 
tained had fo be further refined and purified. ‘This- purification proc edure 
was dene either by the individual and homemade into vunpowder, or it-was 
- done after the saltpeter crystals were sent to a refinery where the: final gun-- 
powder was made.” { . 


Lead was also mined in the mountains (one mine was located in Fort 
C hiswell, Virginia, < ccording to Jim Moran),-and the mountains are full of 
stories about settleys who accidentally stumbled across pure veins of lead 
es ae back in the hills, ca ved _out chunks with .their.pocket-knife to_take home,——- 
ae and) then forgot where theaveins were when they went back. for more. Stories 
also abound concerhing hunters short on lead who would exhaust all efforts 
to reclaim any lead balls:they shot, whether it meant it digging: them out of a 
bear’s hide or out of a'trée trunk. ; 
At any rate, the lead was melted in “homemade ladles and then poured 
into bullet: molds in much the same way as demonstrated ‘by by both Hershel 
- House and Frank Cochran in later sections of this chapter. epcne Se i ; 


PLATR 213 Two handmade ladles used for making lead balls. The top 
one is hand forged. .The bottom one, with its corn cob handle, was beaten 
out of pig iron on a buffalo head. 2 
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handmade ladles for pou 
ging lead bullets. 
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PLATE 216 A collection of cherries, the heads all hark cut, used for mm: iking\bullet 
‘molds. The two’ halves of the soapstone or iron molds ‘(the jron was annealed and 
relatively soft and easy to cut) would be squeezed together in a vise around one of the’: 
cherries as thel cherry was turned by a brace and bit to create the mold. Gften a gun- 
smith would ; Jupply a completed bullet mold and cherry with the finished rifle. 
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PLATE (214. Two crude 
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PLATE 215 A wooden 
bullet mold at John Rice 
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PLATES 217-218 Used “freshing” robs. 


K Resins Out” ‘Barrels 


Through use, , the rifling inside a gut yar rel boi worn to the point where it 


agonger did its piee a4 hough a barrel can now be, freshed out by a number . 


—e “Bhey had iwo choices: One was to remove the barrel, ake ther ; 
squarg sean and smooth out'its-inside, and ferifle it completely. This 
would ‘changes the caliber of the gun, but it is a method that was common. 

- Another’ v was to turn out a wooden. rod exactly the, diameter of the rifle g 
bore, and cakye three, bands into and ageund me rod and a groove down. aS 


into a bareel i om The ee filled the Pike bands, sooted, and then the 


rod was caréfully.removed, leaving a print of the inside of the barrel on the 
three bands. ne : + : 

Using these bands as a guide, wo cutting blades: made of: files would -be 
mounted ji in the wooden rod. One was wider and would not cut, but iwauld 
polish the “lands” or Taised portions between the rifling and yemobe the. 

» burrs left by the second blade, which recut the grooves one at a time as the 
Tod was shoved through the barrel. When all the grooves had been gone} _ 
over once or twice and the blade had stopped cutting, a paper, shim would 
be placed under the cutting blade and the process repeated. Hog lard was | 
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J the labaean’ as before. When the! ¥rooy es were the Amired depth, the bar- 
“rel would be remounted in the rifle ready to Use again. 


“Ft isesaid that Hacker: Martin used: the chaff of wheat-as shims inste@itd of 77 


paper. Since he was a miller as well as a guismith, this. 1 is hkely. In early 
gunsmithing, as with niost other mountain survival skills, one used w hateve er 


= 


was handy as lone us it did the job. 
8 Cid J 
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Hacker Martin \ 


In this century, as interest in), m \zzic-loading rifles “soared, collectors, 
would-be apprentices, and the curidus found and ¢elebrated the living fos- 
sils—those last links to the knowledge required to make’a rifle—barrel and 
all—by hand. ‘Vhere weren't many of them left, and many ‘of the’ ones they : 
found then are dead now. One of the best known’of these was Hacker Mar- : 
un, who died in 1970 _ ‘ 

The, best account we were able to find of Hacker's ancestry and early his- : 
tory was put together by one of his apprentices, Robert Scott Carr, Jr., for 
the February 1968 issue of Afuzzle Blasts. He gleaned the information from 
‘Hacker himself during the time they worked together, The basic fatts are 
that Hacker's grandparents were of Pennsylvania Dutch stock and “were 
part of that migration into the mountains of Tennessee that took place in 
the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. Their names were Elbert 
and Sarah Martin and Abe and Deborah Keefauver, and’ they’ settled on 
Big Limestone*Creek near Jonesboro, Tennessee. Davy Crockett was born 
on this same creek in 2786. 

Hacker was born to Mary Ellen and John S. Martin on September 4g; 
1895, 1n the house built by Elbert Martin and Abe Keefauver in 1799. He 
was named after Newt Macker, a judge in Jonesboro, and much of his early 
childhood was spent in the shop of his grandfather Marun, a professional 
blacksmith and gunsmith. Hacker went through the eighth grade, and his 
grandfather Keefauver wanted him to go on to college, but he decided to 
stay at home to help on the farm. He stocked his’ first gun in 1914 using a 
walnut post from the porch of his grandfather's house. And, like most 
mountain bovs, following a tradition that still continues in full force, he be- 
came a fine shot. As Carr says, “Making the half-mile trip to Keebler Cross- 
road Store with a nickel in his pocket, voung Hacker purchased a paper 
sack of black powder and, with a dime more, bought caps. With these in- 
gredients and a muzzle-loading rifle, he brought home many a rabbit, squir- 
rel, or bird to sweeten the pot. A mai never went out to the store or to a 
neighbors without taking his rifle, “Most mea would foryet their hat before 
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Hacker’Martin used in the’ 
creation of his pistols, 


they forgot their rifle, as one never knew when a fox, squirrel, or ain 


would run across his path, related Hacker.” % 


In sgi7 he served with the*Army Air Force in England as an aviation 


mechanic, and then He did a little shipbuilding in Columbia, Oregon, at the. 


Columbia River Shipbuilding Corporation. before returning home, at his fa- 
ther’s urging, to east Tennessge, Where, in 1922, he married Maude Bacon. 
Their three*children, Raphael, Donis, and Betty Jean, are still living. 

‘In 1940 Hacker and his wife bought the Cedar Creek Mill near Jones- 
boro, ‘Tennessee. Ie had been built by Mrs. Martin's great- grandfather, 


Conrad Bashor, in 1840 near the site of the mill and shop* that Wilham 


Bean had built in 1775. There he began to build his reputation as a miller 
and gunsmith.’ moving later in his fife to a larger mill in Appomattox, Vir- 
gina, where he died on May 22, 1970. or . , 
A large portion of the work Hacker did was repair work on fine rifles that 
were brought to him by some of the most famous collectors and museum di- 
rectors in the country#But he also made numerous magnificent rifles and pis- 
ols himself. In an article for the October 1965 issue of Afuzzle Blasts, 
Robert Scott Curr, ier “ail it story that is revealing—one of *hundreds of 
such stories that circulate about Hacker, and make his guns so sought after 


and treasured: “Those who know Hacker and visit him in his shop admire 


him as the last of the only true artists America ever produced. The Ken- 
tacky riflesmath, Hacker believes to build a rifle like the old timers vou must 
use the same methods and tools they used. Hacker tells of a collector friend 
of his who was showing his collection off to a famous gun expert. The ex- 
pert, after looking over the collection, picked up a pistol Hacker had made 
for a friend only two weeks before. ‘he expert told the owner that it was 
the finest pistol in his collection, and he proceeded» to tell when the pistol 
was made and in what location, The collector had to take the lock off the 
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PLATES 229-222 A beautiful pistol, now in a private collection, made by Hacker 
Marun about 1452 in his Appomattox shop. 


‘ . ’ 


PLATE 3 Gilbert Angel 
of east Tennessee with a 
Hacker Martin rifle. (Photo 


courtesy of Earl Lanning.) 
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pistol and show the expert the new wood before: the’ “expert would believe. 
the pistol w as a new one and not made in the late: severiteen hundreds.” 

There are also stories that circulate about Hacker’ s legendary, quirky per- 
sonality. The more we found out about hinn, the more fascinated we be- - 
came. Sinte the Jonesboro area is not far from us, we decided to see if we 
could find some people who once knew Hacker, as well as track down the 
mill and get some photographs. We got more than we bargained for. We. <> . 
started the search with Earl Lanning, a gunmaker in Waynesville, North “4 
Carolina. He had visited Hacker on several occasions,‘ and Hacker had 
made a rifle for him at one time. Earl produced a number’ of photographs 
for us that he had takén, which he invited us to use’in’ this chapter. He also 
referred us to Garnett Powell in Johnson City, and Jim Moran in Kings- 
; port—both gun buffs and historians. We found Garnett Powell easily; and - r 

he and his wife welcomed us into their home, fed us, and spent-hours with 
us talking guns. Hacker's reputation, was intact with ‘Garnett. As he said, 
“Bull Ramsey was a good friénd of Hacker and so was Red Farris. Both 
had told me What a- great craftsman he was, and Bull had a fine flintlock = ¢ 
rifle made by him, , a 

“Bull and Hacker curried on a very active correspondence. Hacker was 
always writing Bull about carpetbaggers and damn. Yankees who were al- 
ways visiting him and eating him out of house and home. Letter writing 
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PLATE 224+ Hacker Mar- 
tin in his grist mill/gun’ 
shop in Appomattox. | Photo 
courtesy of Earl Lanning.) 


& é 

PLATE 225 Hacker Martin holding a 

miniature flintlock rifle he made for one of 

his grandsons. {Photo courtesy of Earl Lan- & 
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PLATE 226 Hacker Mar- 
tin priming an Alfred Dun- v 
can rifle. Jim Holley stands” : 
in the background. {Photo 
courtesy of Earl Lanning: ) 
Farl believes thatthe te” 
is the , same one owritten 
about on page 155 of Lure 
Sof the Great Smokies (sce 
Bibliography) 
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PLATE 227 “Hacker Mar- 
tin firing the Duncan ‘rifle. 
(Photo courtesy” of © Earl 
Lanning. } 


_was always a time-consuming, bother that never allowed Hacker to get 
caught up with his ever-increasing gun work. He told Bull in one letter 
about a bulldog he had that would eat up every visitor or gunbug that 


.dared to come around. a 


“I finally decided I had to meet this famous gunsmith, and during a 
spring break in school I went on a trip to visit Hacker. I finally located his 
mill and drove up in front of his house to be greeted by numerous posted 
signs——‘No ‘T'respassing,’ ‘Beware of Dog, ‘Trespassers Will Be Shot’— 
posted all around the vard‘and gate. aan 


3 
3 


PEATE 228, Hacker Mar-_ 

tin witlhis wife and’ grand-, 
daughter. {Photo courtéy 
of Garett Powell): 


wt 


a 


“Expecting ‘anything, I bemeouly advanced to’ the. front porch and was ~ 
-met by the kindest, most graciouslady: who informed me Hacker, her hus- 


“band, was down jn the mill. 5% 


“‘T threaded my way down the path and fg yund a tall, fae: looking man © 
who made ine welcome. We became good. friends atid visited and corre- 


ry ° 


sponded until hé passed away. : 3 


e 


“I never encountered the legendary sour disposition that. many, said he 
, possessed. It was always a friendly, gracious, and brotherly reception on .my 
visits. Mrs. Martin was also a hospitable and generous hostess while J was in ~ 
their home. eo oe 
“Hacker taught me much about the old methods of gunmaking, as he did 
anyone who would take the time ‘to ask and learn. 


oa t 
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PLATE 229 Rethains of 


side Jonesbot ro, Tennessee. 


‘e 


“He had httle patience ,with the ‘fast-buck bovs,’ as he called them, sed 
his. time-was too precious to waste on, them. He always had time to visit - 
/ 
with his friends and people he liked. poe 


* “He was. the epitome of the old-time gunsmith. The two- hundred- -yeqr-; 
old methods were still practiced by Hacker. He knew the secret arts of fo gi 


*. ing and tempering, I remember he would. praise his young apprentice, Roy 
Patterson, in all phases of his work, except: Hacker said. ie never mastefed 


x 
a 


tempering springs. 1 
“His favorite was a young man in Johnson City, Tennessee, na ed 
Lester Smith. He was taught engraving by, Hacker and did some stockmaak- 
ng for Hacker when he was at Gray Station ‘making guns. 
“Lester Smith could inlay metal to wood as perfect as any man alive, He 
was. a master engraver, and his work in His late years can be found i in/some 


of the Best collections in-.the country. Hacker felt that Lester’s work was i 
exploited by, some of the fast-buck boys. I agree with that, Lester Hen was 


paid a decent price for his work. He was too much ofa gentleman O pro- 
_ test when things were misrepresented. He died a rather tragic death! several 


“years ago. A few years ago another gunsmith that worked with es was ee 


_; Soliciting money to erect a proper headstone at Lester’s grave. 
“Several people who studied with Hacker are still around, but ve yet. to 


“see. any of their work that can compare with the old master. When Hacker. 


made a gun and put his finish on the metal and stock, you had to sometimes 


remove the lock plate to tell it wasn’t two hundred! years old. Now that's 
apeabanes oY ** x . aie 
Garnett. sensed ¢ our growing interest and offered jthat evening to ‘take us 
‘out to Hacker's old mill. We accepted irarhiediacely. and found not only the 
mill, but also his uauenir, Betty, and her husband. They showed us 


the mill and gun shop out-’. 
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throudh-,the nfill and also gave each one of us one of the original paper | 
sacks-{see Plate 230] that Hacker had printed to sell his meal in. Betty al8e 
gave us directions to the churchyard in which he is buried, and in the last 
light of that day, we took photographs of his tombstone. . 

The next morning, Garnett took us to meet Jim Moran: . 8 

“I was introduced to Hacker Martin in 1944 by‘L..L. Hodges, who was 
gunsmithing then, and who was possibly related to Hacker through mar- 
riage. I went with L.L. to his shop because I had a’ gun that I brought up 
here from Dresden, ‘Vennessee, that was discovered in an: old cabin up on 
my grandfather's farm, and I wanted Hacker to repair it. I had been in- 
quiring about gunsniftheinthearéa [trying to find someone who would fix 
it], and I had been out in the country and actually seen some of the inatives. 
still shooting with hog rifles—particularly down in Hancock County, the 
only. county in Tennessee without a railroad. 

“Hacker looked at the piece, kept it, and repaired it.:I] have a letter from 
him which he wrote me about the piece later. He had replaced a tube and a 
nipple for three and a half dollars, and had written saying that the piece 

was not worth the twenty dollars it would cost to rebore and rifle; it either 
had a welding flaw or a deep powder bed in it. Hacker had an old crank- 
operated boring machine, and it would have taken him two or three days f 
bore it out, so I never had the barrel fixed. I just used: it as a wall piece. 
This gun. was a J. and W. H. Mall, Allentown, Pennsyly ania,’ ‘Number 1657. 
rifle, restocked and remounted hy Halli ary Jones cof Dresden, Tennessee, 
1800. ° 2 r ; ‘ 

“T went to Hacker's mill to pick up the gun, . anal ] rethember, that at the 
time, he had the top of it shored up with rough timber because it was about 
to fall in from an overload of at least 600 rifles and sev gral thousand board 
_feet of stocking materials, cherry and curly.maple.He_ traded work for most 
of those guns with a Mr. Cooper who was one of the early 1900 dealers 
in Pennsylvania. He would bring his junk, guns down to. Hacker, and Hacker 
would repair some of the better ones for him. He sent me ip in the loft and 
said, ‘You pick aroundsthere and you can find a rifle that'we can patch up 
to shoot a lot cheaper» than the twenty dollars it would cost to fix up yours. ; 
Well, I found an E. L. Pancost rifle from the Monongahela River, and ny 
was a full- stock, back-action plains rifle with a nice curly stock. L.L. had 
bought this same rifle from Hacker and was. squirrel hunting when the stock 
fell apart. -hecatise of thé glue getting warm and melting out. He told. me... 
when we were up in the attic that he had brought the gun. back, but that 
the bore was good, and so forth. It was a’.44 caliber. So J] bought it for ten — 
dollars, patched'the stock and recently gave*it to my son, ‘That rifle killed 
the first deer killéd legally in the State of Tennessee at Tellico Plains. And 
that same day I also‘bought two more for fivé dollars apiece, and Hacker 


eee that had migrated from. this sectio 


restored those. In his attic, I remember two fowling' ‘pieces that were the 


silver-inlaid, ear] y Spanish fowling pieces with very dark walnutsstocks. 
chad a feeling for guns then, but [ hadn’t read enough about them to know ; 
what was what. I didn't take those. . ; . 

“Inj a later visit, L found a Hudson Valley type, fve- foot’ ave Indian 
musket up there without a buttplate and bought it from ‘Hacker, and then | 
Hacker found out what it wasfand never would repair it. He took.it up to 
Virginia, and it burned up in his shop ‘up there. But-now that -was one of - 
the personal characteristics of Hacker. He‘ ‘was generous, and J was alw ways 
fair with him, but. I. was a trader arid he was a trader. If he thought. J got 
the best of him (which i is what he thonght i in this case) it-would take,me a 
year tov repair ‘the damage. I think I bought it for six dollars or so. He was 
selling most of them. for five dollars. ° P ‘ 

“Hacker was notorious for -his speed. He* was one of -the. fastest Were 
I've ever seen, And he was from the:land of make- do, of course. “His carving 
tools Were ‘made out of old files, and he’ was a, good steel-tempering man. He 
_ could make wonderful .gun springs. He’ was always looking for old pitch- , 
“forks which he wquid_use: And ‘one thing he especially prized were the ele- 
vation springs from old horse- drawn’ road graders. Thes had. some: big 

springs in there to raise the blade, and, they had cranks on them, and he was 
always lookimg for those things, and I found ‘ some for him.’ ‘He wanted: them 
‘because of the spring steel. - J ‘ aa oe 

“And he always had_a sénse of hunfor. One of the first: visits I made, 
Hacker was workin& on sone pieces that he said were for the Smithsonian 
but might have been for Williamsburg. Both pieces were wheel-locks, and 
beth Saxon-ty pe or Gerinan- tvpe rifles. One was ivory inlaid; and Hacker 
was doing some inlay replacing, and T asked him, “What do, you use? 
Ivery?. *  - ma Sa pe PR ae a 

' “He said, ‘NO, just old bone. isi fact, ‘this inldy is out of the jaw hone of 
an ass.’ And he would just laugh when he would make a crack like that. 

ay remember another little trade I had with, Hacker. One thirg that ties | 
this area in tightly with the Pennsylvania rifle indystry is the lower Palatine 
Gerrftan’ element that came into this: section with | 
‘the gunsmiths in here - ‘were of German extraction.“ 
here named Bernie Kiker; lived on the Nolichucky Ri se there, oie 
he was aj blacksmith, I think. He had collected sor 


-flintlocks. I tried to run some guns down, bit I was “alone t too late because 
’ Bernie had heen there first.. This was ‘about 1944, becatise Hacker had told 
me_ about Kiker first, and [ went down to see him. He was an old 
m ighty. He had a little pistol lock that I bought from him—san 
English lock=-cad I was going to put it ona rifle, The hammer was missing 


4a 


° 
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or something, so [ brought it to Hacker. Hacker recognized it- at once. See, 


. hethad a epod memory. He said,, ‘I don't know w hether I want to repair 


that or not, You got that from Bernie Kiker, didn't you?” 
“And ¥ said, ‘Yeah.. Well, ‘hé finally repaired it for three dollars and a 
half. T_ guess he had prolably offered Bernie .a dollar’ for it, and “Bernie. : 
wouldn't take it, and I bought it for maybe two dollars.’ One of those 
nes But it blew over. Hacker and.I were Basic ally good friend 5 


“Hacker was a mountain man in. that he would stay away from the | 


* women for a long hunt every now and then, His wife and. children would 


stay down ‘at -the home place’ and he'd bach out at the mill, ‘and maybe, 


“he'd go home for Sunday dinner, and maybe he wouldn't. And ‘his. father 


was of the same stripe. He was 4 a blac ksmith-- -long heard—and he drove an 
ox and buggy. He had a brother that was a. fiddler and made violins, and 


“Hacker started maybe, before his gunsmithing times fiddling. and making 


fiddles and banjos. He made some fine fiddles. - Ne a +5 
“Later he bought the, Isenberg Mill over around. Appomattox: A fellow 
from here went over there and apprenticed and workéd with chum, for a 


while. His name was. Robert Carr, and » I have a letter here from Hacker 


saying;”* ‘My new apprentice is dome fine. The first. time they came hack, we 


had them to dinner‘a night’ or two before. ‘Christmas, and then they: invited 
us out there’and we talked until. about twelve o-clock, about ‘this arid that. I 
remember we had some cinnamon bread’ or sorhething” exotic -In keeping 
with the mill. We had a nice visit. Then, about ‘two weeks ‘aftet that, I got 
this‘ letter from: Hacker. Maybe somebody had been kidding him. ‘Mutual 


friends would. kid Packer a about things and get him upset. But it’s a. shot Jet- 


ter. It said, Bs don't wart any cast Tennessee Jew city slicker coming. Over 
here -with a bunvh of brats (I had six-children) and staying around my 
place-and eating me out of house and home.’ That was. the. essenée ‘of it. 
Now that shows you. that when Hacker got stirred up, he “was really stirred 


up.’ Wa ot eo oe — ER oe 


“He was working on a piece down there one Saturday; and people kept: 
coming in to get five pounds of meal or something , and they: were bothering . 
him, and he made a mis-lick with a hammen, ind ‘oained the piece. He was 
working in front of the window at his bench, ‘and he took that hammer and 
let out an oath ard threw it through the window and took about four panes 


of glass with it. Well, for the next four or five years, he had a pillow stuck in| 


it. Of course, he could have fixed it. I guess I have some of his habits, a 
don't get around to fixing things. ,_. 7 Pe 
“There were several earlier periods in Hacker's life. Once»they ‘tried to- 


Jock. him up for being a deserter in World War Il—or draft evader. All the 
‘time he was in the Canadian_Air Force. Now he didn’t want to. be drafted,” 
-and mavbe.at that time he had long hair. I've seen one picture: of Hacker’ 


POUNMAKING®: . ¢ 20° Ge Seg iv Se oe ge 


where his bread and butter came from, ° : ee 4 ! 


: * 
; . “yeh 


in his youriger days and he. ‘haddouesl ayair. That was not too different at the. 
time, and vet it was depending’. on wheré you were. Anyway, he ramyaway 
and went to Canada, a | heard him say “that,. and IT saw a picture of hin 


‘standings by an old ennie./Now “maybe .he .was a mechanic, and maybe 


that’ s where he. picked up, conic of his skill. Tf he wanted to, he could be a 
. pretty good machinist depending on the:demand., 


“or 


“And then’ ue me c Depresipr fe vee Poise ° with an ee 


Hach ker sdk one, out of ot yee iron, Ci a ought he roid engine eae 


up here with him. He was making fourjst-type trade things down there, ane 
DeVault said” that for two months, ‘all’ they lived on was oranges, Hactek 
SOulen t sell anything. Couldn't iy any groceries. 

‘hen he got into making guns, Z think that his later decorated rifles 


ied miostly the result of customers who wanted show pieces, ‘and he | 


changed his trend from the simple: work to pieces like that because. that’s, 
oe 


“Hacker could stripe his ramrods by hand. He'd just get: ‘a piece of steel 


wool with Some of that nitric acid — his hands were always..eaten up—and 


. he would. start down there-at one end arid just s-h-r-o-d-o-m, “And that was 
‘it, Grab up apiece of toe sack ‘with ‘linseed oil and go oval’ it real: light to 


> 


Kill its. o 
facker is important cae a “number of reasons. For one ‘thing, he 


es eda ‘tot af- the individuality and=-the- spirit of freedom if you’re 


oF Wrong, by God, do it.’ He was full of it. 


“But even mere: important, his greatest influence was gathering ihe rem= 


. fants of ‘a past and sort of reintroducing and modernizing’ the. mmiethods 


enough’ to.make them-economical: At a-time-when these-other-shops- were 


falling down, he did get around-arid get up some of the tools, and he must 


. have picked up some of his know-how about making pieces from descend- 
ants or old- timers that were “still surviving.in the neighborhood and told him’ 


how: they did it. For a whil e, he did weld his barrels, for example. He lap- 


-welded them, of coursé—he didn’t spool-weld them. But T’vé “seen him 


make barrels. He used the same sized scelps they made on these forges’ for 
wagon tires. It was just about what he. wanted. Maybe work it dawn a little 


* smaller or something like that. Later he. went to » manufactured barrels a 


good bit. i 
“But he never went to machine screws on his serious pieces, He had some 
screw dies, and.’ We seen. him make screws. He’d take a piece of 34” rod 


.and grind it down to make the screw and the tip. Then he’d saw it off 3 


work out the screw Heads, 7 * ae 


o 


i 


“But Hacker was here, and Ferris and Cline, ‘they knew it and they c cae 5 


PLATE F 32 Hacker Mar- 
tin and} his apprentice, 
Lester Shale ‘Photo cour- 
tesy of Cfarneys Powell.) 


{ : | . a 
_ to Hacker, They hid the interest and they had the guhs, but theythad to, get 
“back to, (people like] Hacker.to. find some of the Teckground He was a 
living fossil, if you want to put it that way. He wopldn’t chew; Bulldog to- , 
bacco, for example, He made his own twist. 

“And I've seen Hacker grinding barrels. He hadjan old grindstone about 
three feet in diameter and a foot thick rigged up; rdown theré on that ‘Wa- 
terwheel, and he'd grind them on that.” j ss 1 
- ,Both men talked at length about an apprentice) ‘Hacker Fad named Lester 

+  ~. Smith who stocked and inlaid many guns for Hacker. With! ‘Garnett’ s help, 
N a number of letters Hacker wrote to Lester were made available: to-us, and ~ 
: portions are excerpted here as being especially revealing of.a magter gun- 
ok smith always under enormous pressure from the outside. ‘The first, dated No- 
vember’ 9 1944, Was written during the time one of Hacker’s sons was serv- 
ing in World War_Il, and. Hacker was first sr Lester _about_. 
‘working with him. Portidns read: =e ; . 
. How is the gun. work getting along? Be am swamped with it, as 
oe shia: Se hed a. beef this morming and have a mess on the stove about: a 
tender enough to eat right*h@# ight ° ‘clock, P.M.) . J wish you were het me 
tO help me polish it off! Or, bet t; bringey irbélongings ; me 
a six-month stay. There is a plenty of ne sorts of old gun wae San “be-, 
tween jobs we could play the fiddle and tell big tales, ete. There isa reason- 
| able amount of cash return, too, although a fellow is not likely to get to be a 
millionaire at it (not with present income tax). You might be surprised if 
you knew how much I have saved up ir the last.two or three years, and I 
have been sick, more or lessy and just dragging along more than half thats 
time, If the gun trade slacks up (it has not slacked for more than seven 
ve ears), the mill will keep two or three hands over busy if the trade is pushed 
“a ie. which is not much trouble to do. Maybe we can make some ar- ._ 


oa 


PLATES 233-236 A flindock/rille, now in a private collection, beautifully 
stocked and inlaid by Lester Smith. : 
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PLATE 236 he forestock of the rifle. Note that even the thimble is » 48 
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rangement so weecan be of some help to each other. I can furnish you with 
plenty oftocking jobs right now, and any. other sort of old-time gun work : 
you might like to try. I see that you are not afraid to tackle any work about 

-a gun, and that is exactly what it takes. | had a good man helping me once, . 

but I could never get him to try anv barrel or stock work-—he was afraid he ¢ 
would spoil the work and would never tackle these jobs, though I asked him 

to many times. : , 


fin and — ha with 
some of — Hacker's _ rifles. 
(Photo courtesy of Earl 
Lanning. ) a 


Bad « & 


as ae : : 4 
*T would be glad if you can arrange te do a few jobs of stocking on old= 
~ tinte full- stock Kentucky rifles for me sometime about the beginning of this 
conuyg year --sooner, of course, if you are able to. If you lack some tools, i 
will gladly make you some-—the right gouges, chisels, saws, etc. “speed up the 
w work \ very much. I need some more  myself-—just Aeep putting" on nani: 


é 


“Mr, TJim} ‘Holley bene es he can get us plenty of barrel iron (tubing) 
just the right bore and size outside. This saves most of the time making bar- ° 
rels as I have had to make .45-caliber barrels from .25+caliber blanks which 


buttplate, guards, triggers, locks, ‘and barrels, and the brass for the patch 


PLATE 237 Hacker Mar-’ - 


“~~ is- quite areaming-job and takes. as long, often, ys rifling. six or eight barrels __ . 
would take. I grind one octagon in an hour or two. I will furnish the ~ 


e 


1p epenin ene, 


would he glad to know your price on making a stock (I would furnish curly 
maple) with, say, twenty-four silver moons, fish, fancy hearts, etc. on the 
stock, and Anise with nitric acid and red shoe dye, like that dandy job on 
the old rifle you got from me. Boy, how I wish’this blasted war was over and 
I could build a good big brick shop with lights in the roof on the north side 
and some machines handy to speed up the work. 

“You and me, with two or three’ other men I know of seal really 
amount to something making guns, pistols, etc. If my boy gets Back from 
the war safe, he aims to help make. guns, and I know of two other fellows 


who want to, but are tied to-other jobs on aceount of the wat. 


‘. 


boxes, thimbles, muzzle caps, etc, Also the coin silvér for the inlays, and I~ 


e 


a 


pees 
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“Hopiay to hear fone you soon, I am bir, ‘Since erély Yours, Hacker Mar- 4 


Ey 


tin.” fa ee : = 

Lester began working with Bates: even though ae with a diseast that 
would take his.life at an. early’ age. Hacker was constantly worried about 
“Lester's health, | though he w as pushed simultarfeously to produce more 


_ February 9, 1945, he wrote: : , 


Be. 


“work. It must have been a difficult time for mm ain: a letter to Lester. dated ; 


“T've been making some more set triggers, anil hope to have a dozen sets 


_ done. by iomorrow quitting ume. Mill’work is Jight—bad jweather—but the 


gun business 1 18 rushing, as usual. Heard from Jim Serven/ out in, California. 


--He only wants us lee him up fivé: Kentuc ky hog nifl¢s—all flintlock. He 
*would furnish old barrels. {to be newed inside), paft of the buttplates, 
guards, and stuff, and all we do-is do the rest. New stocks, ney inlays, new 
ee boxes, new triggers, new thimbles, new rainrods: Why not make new 
rifles and be done with it, I ask you? Be worth $400 to $500 to make up the 
fixe as he wants them, 

“T know where we can 1 sell, for cash, between 200-300 hog rifles. So if 
you know of anybody you dont get to. help you make stocks, etc., it would be 
a good idea to get them sta ted, There will be plenty of guns éo fix up, but 
prices may not continue high h after the war ends, or slacks off. Meanwhile, 


ae. go right ahead on the three ities you have—but be’ ‘vareful of yourself, and 


don't go at it too hard orfiurt yaurself'in any way, for a fellow can Fig only 
a certain amount of work withott.fiarm, 

“Say, 1 forgot-to give you a ‘sack of crac ked whéat before you Veft ie 
mill, It might be good for you as it is full of vitamins, minerals, flour, bran, 
hearts of wheat and so forth—besides, it eats mighty fine mixed with cream 


and sugar and a small chunk of butter the size of your fist—if vou like but- . 


7 F 


er cae 


a ees = 33,4 i = tse a coe Nn ee 


“Tt makes the sick, well, and the well, \weller. 
“Have you got your shop covered yet? I hope you have it fixed up snug 
candawar nt-se-vourcan be comfortable” while you make guns. I often let my 


\ 


what ails you, or.me. \ 


fire get too low, or go out} when k get busy an a gun, which is nét good for. 


' “Drop me a few lines once i in a while and 1 me know how you arc get- 


ting’ along. You won't havei to wait for your money when you get the rifles 
fixed. I may have a little work to do on the locks, \etc. after vou get through 
_with the stock. ‘That fancy one has to be changed back to flintlock and some 
work done;on the lock of the new one you are fitting up. Keep track of all 


7] 


your work so you can charge enough, for that is the most important part, or: 


so it seems to me! 


... Ole man Bull Ramsey. and Red Farris are wanting a big bunch of, 


fr: 
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Kentucky flint gui, and pistols made. Boy, what a life. Once I wanted all 
the gun work | could do. Now I want all the help I.can get, and can't eet 
it! Tf it was not for you, I would sure be out cof luck. 
“Well, ['d better close. It’s about bedtime and I-am getting cold, Let me 
know when you get the guns ready. Best of luck. Your friend, Hacker Mar--, 
a ‘: s 


fin. . a 8 


In a third letter to Lester, dated’ March 23, 1945, more of the. pressure 
thitt Hacker was under is r, yealed, and it is casy to'se¢e why he might have 
been worried by and suspicious of some*of the, people w ho crowded around 
his’ Shop: oo 4 ; es 

‘. . Whatiive need most is a’ bunch of good stockers like yourself: a 
doubt.if there isa dozen real top-notch gun stockers in the US. right now. 

“Heard from B.R. a few days ago. He got home safe and sound, but ‘had 
to detour about two hundred jniles to get horhe. Boy, I don’t think so much 


of him, as IT did before. He didn’t pay enough fer the rifles he got from R.C. 


and vou in’my opinion. He: ‘bought a couple of real fine rifles off'an old lady 


on Beaver Creek for twenty-five dollars, one about brand new: Worth fifty 
dollars each, W ell; maybe-it’s none of my business, but he looks more‘ and 
more like a cheap sh—t to me. That rifle he got from you really should be 
werth sixty-fiv e dollars at least the way guns sell now where he is. 

“TL believe he is w eas ng to get you tuway from me so he can have you to 
wake stocks for him afl the time. Well, it’s a freé country, and all I can say 
is a a RopS Y you court ats me. In fact, I believe you can do better with me 
on hiss guns almost entirely for the re six months. Guess now much cash he 
paid on this work? You'll have a fit!*Thirty dollars cash! Of course, I gota 
mess of old second-hand railroad tools and (unk lot I never needed nor 
wanted for that matter, Mostly stuff picked. up. for nothing, or next toit. —__ 

“Boy, walt til you see a letter I got from Red Farris abdut us and our, 
gun work, . especially. stocks! Red is, as you ‘knew, Secretary of the 


'NMLRA. He broke down complete. Even says we ought to cHarge, more. 


for cur grand, sweet, finé, artistic gun work, by Gorsh! Wants us to com@ 
up to the big show at Cleveland and show the Dudes how we rowell out 
barrels and chop out. stocks,” etc. Can you imagine you and me surrounded 
bya couple of thousand gun bugs, each asking forty-nine quiestions % a min- 
ute, jand us} trving to work’ at anything, much less a gun, under such 
conditions? Me, well I can’t do any noticeable amount of work with two or 
three people talking to me at once. How about you? Red even offered to 

y fifty dollars on our expenses there and. back. Well, Ol’ Réd is a pretty 
“good feller, at that, and-is willing to, pav a fairly decent price for fme work. 


He wants some of the old plain iron- trimmed walnut-stocked Kentucky 
fis 4 
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rifles like used tobe made around here so much back about the time 

Civil War. : . 

“Red is even wanting Bull, him, and us to get into the gun business all toe, 
gether. He, and Bull would: do: the adv rertising, ‘we would ae to be, famous, 
do all the were: and they would: eet the money. What, do vou ‘think? Z think 
we need no advertising. No help selling guns. Nobody to gpend the money 


4 


pte 


“we make Put LiSee-%s2 of, oa 
"Trusting you are, enjoying: good health and hoping to- hear from you 
soon, I remain, yours Sincerely, H. Martin.” 
» Hacker remained his own man to ‘the end,.and when he died at’ the age 
"pi SES gnty- -five an article about’ hitn appeared in’ the > July and August 1970 
*"jssuestof Mf uzzle Blasts: Its author, Ogilvie H. Davis, said in part, “Most ~ 
ev diy collection of néte in-the country today fas a rifle by” either Hacker 
Martin or Lester Smith. All are dearly oS Deseo for there j 1s Just. 
=* 0 finer work available.” poe tee os ; 2 
Fine, work is beg doné today by a:new generation of gunsmiths, but in 
_the minds of those whio knew Hacker, there. will never be another quite like 
“him. a ? : 


“ar 
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MAKING THE NEW ERA POSSIBLE 


‘"Voday, muzzle- joading rifles are being made by thousands of men and 
women. Some are high schoo! students working in industrial arts classes 
making rifles as their term projects; some are adults who are making one~ 
Fifle for their own use, or who turn out-several a year as a hobby; some are _ 
adults who make their entire living : seryl ng the démand for oe in a field” 
that-has exploded in popularity. | a ee ‘ ae 

No matter who they are, however, almost all have. in €ommon ‘the fact, 
that they have een v astly aided by the availability of generally reliable gun 
~ parts from an: impressive’ array of manufacturers. Arguments about which’ 
company supplies parts of higher quality go on endlessly. i cs 

One thing that is sure i§ $hat the suppliers: are out there, and most of 
them mean to be around. f. yearg.té come. Some of them—The Golden 
Jhio; Log Cabin Sports Shop in Lodi, 
Ohio: Dixie Gun Works, ‘Inc. itv Untion City: ‘Vennessee—offer almost every 
_part aacinable Others supply only barrels and have become successful at 
that specialty: G. R. Douglas Company in Charleston, West Virginia, for 
exaniple, or Bill Largé'in Ironton, Ohio, It is interesting to imagine the re- 
action of an early barrelmaker if he were to see the récént article aljout Bull 
Large by Dr. M. P. Graffam in Muzzle Blasts and read, “I asked him how 
long it takes to make a barrel, and he said that he starts on a hatch of twelve 


Age Arms Company in’Delaware’ 


PLATE 238) Wig looking 
at g lock with Dette and 5 
Bud Siler at a picnic table 
in thetr back yard. 


at a time. Automatic drills are used, one drilling at a rate of seven inches a 
minute, and the others at a slower rate, Yg to Ye inch per minute. Ream- 
ing takes from three to five minutes. Rifling from fifteen to fifty minutes 
depending on hardness of the steel used and the caliber. A breech pin can 
eae be made in from five to seven ‘minutes. The plain, average barrel takes a 
total of about two to three hours, breech pin included.” 

Some companies offer knives and accessories, others: produce powder, jad 


some survive by marketing books about muzzle loaders. Some are family op- 
erations that are relatively small and personal but highly successful. Bud 
and Dottie Siler are tvpical. At one point in his life, Bud wanted a muzzle 
loader but couldn't afford to buy one. A man in a hardware store told him 
about Earl Lanning in Waynesville, North Carolina, so, be looked Earl up 
and the two became good friends. Occasionally he and Earl traveled to- 
gether to visit other gunmakers, and as Bud’s interest grew, he designed and 
made a few locks for friends who were assembling their own rifles. Now he 

~ and his wife run a thriving business from their small home's basement, pro- 
ducing the nationally known Siler lock full time. 

__..The Siler family began in the mountains with the arrival in this country 
of Plakard Dedrick Siler; one of whoge sons; Weimar, Was'a’ filteen- -year- -old 
‘drummer boy at the start of the Revolutionary War. Bud’s father, Clifton 
K. Siler, was part of the Macon County, North Carolina, branch of “the 
family—the same branch that produced Rufus Morgan (see pages 391-441 
in Foxfire 4}. 

| Bud and Dottie now live in Asheville, North Carolina, in a pleasant oasis | 
of a home/ garden/orchard surrounded on all four sides by crowded high- 
ways—the newest symbol of Asheville’s tremendous growth—and have built 
an unassailable reputation producing one of the finest locks in the muzzle- 
loading business. : 1 


. 


Article and photographs by Mark Palpal-lotic with help’ from Mitch 
Walker. 


Bud and Dottie Siler: Lockmakers 


‘up: The history behind these guns is the reason I got interested in them 
to start with, One of my ancestors, Jacob Siler, was supposed to have'made 
a gun for Daniel Boone. Vhe rifle is in a private home neit Washington, : 
1DD.C., now. Phat ancestor is supposed to have moved south from Pennsylva- 
_ nia with the Boone family. When you read the history of Daniel Boone ‘and 
the frontiersmen, there's the fact that muzzle loaders are something you can 
have and use today that they also had and used then. Earl and I got started 
an it like you all are doing: going out and meeting People and developing a- 
“real interest. 

Earl started in this thing before I did. He started in about the early 
Afties, and T started in the early sixties. He would travel around a lot. He 
wore a car out Urving to meet people he'd heard about like Hacker Martin 
and Carl Pippert. He'd find out where they lived and just go visit and talk 
with them and learn all he could. \ : 

‘I guess Hacker Martin was the character of all’characters. I didn’t meet 
him, but Earl met him and can relate some really classic stories about him, 
Hacker. made a rifle for him. Hacker had signs all around his place that 
said, “Beware of Mad Dogs,” “Keep Out.” You could feeles ery unwelcome, 
T heard, at Hacker's unless he knew you. He was just a mountain character, 
but they said he really had a knowledge of music. He could ‘tell you any- 
thing about classical music, or anything. Stradiv arius violins and how they 
were made. Anything. I’m sorry I didn’t get to meet him. He could forge 
the barrels, and nobody else could do that I ever heard of in modern times. 
Wallace Gusler and one present gunsmith at W ihamsburg can.do it»now, 
but I don’t know anybody else that can forge the barrels. But yet Hacker 
forged his, | am told. That was handed down in his family, vou. know; it’s 
Just an art that was never forgotten in his.family. He didnt have to go out 

~and- get taught or read about old: methods. He just learned it from his fore- 
bears. But he sort of turned into’a. recluse and moved, up into. . Virginia and 
“bought a farm up there, He just didn’ t like to have too many people coming 
_ around. ; 
~~ Now there are a lot of peopie“Around who can hand rifle a barrel today. 
That's an art that just never did die out. It’s the forging the barrel from a _ 
flat piece of iron that did die out. Even some of the early gunsmiths bought 
their barrels already forged but unrifled. They'd keep their tools sharper and 
possibly do a better job of rifling than the factories. But the middle-eight- 
eenth-century gunmaker would start with a flat piece of iron, heat it, form it 
around a mandril, lap-weld it together, and then rifle it, Then, from about 
1800 on, most of the gunmakers bought their harrels already welded by a 
factory and gaved money by rifling themselves. 
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wav down the length of the b 

just Hike a barher pole. And tot gggie oc, ae woutd heat the ital a 

and shape it on an anvil. They then had to file it because the old gunmaker 
didn't have surface erinders and band saws. Hacker Martin could forge a 
lock. [ve got one of his frizzens that he did that wavy. 

Another way today is to take a hacksaw and saw the parts out. I've done 
that, too. You start with a block of metal. It’s tough going, but it can be 
done. There's several good blacksmiths*around, Hershel House could proha- 
bly do it. I knot Hacker Martin could, Wallace Gusler at Williamsburg 
has done it. But it’s always a slow, hard job for me. I’m not a really good 
blacksmith, | 

Before vou could get these investment cast locks, if you wanted to build a 
rifle-vow hadtotorate'an oldtockfronmmarrold-gun wreck, and incorporate it 
into the new gun, or sit down and whittle it out somehow—saw it out or 
blacksmith it out to make up your lock. Even those weren't widely availa- 
ble. Then we found out we could apply this lock need to the casting process. 
That way you could get’ parts much cheaper than trying to machine them. 
For us, it was then just a matter of designing our particular lock. 

" pottie: One of the reasons Bud started im the lock business was many of 
‘his friends around here were building guns. Bud specialized in the locks, 
and he got encouragement from his friends, and he put their locks together 
for them}. He might not appreciate me saying this, but he is a craftsman, 
. and he’s known as one of the better lock men in the U.S. 


Pa 


® pup: I got a lot of encouragement from Earf and George Shumway and 
John Bivins and Bill Large. 
DOTTIE: He Just made a close fit, and all these parts are precision. He . 
gets more satisfaction working in metal than wood..Mayhe | someone, ¢]se: did 
the stock better, or the engraving, but Bud’s talent seemed to be locks. 
Bup: Some people are better in metals, and some in wood. ‘Lhere’s an art 
ote alleht-but ldo better.in metals. ais 
“porrin: For each lock part, “he made ike pattern and the thold’ hinelf>” 
And he built my wax machines that | work on. Most all of it he has done 
by hand. 
Bub: ‘Thé lock we designed is actually more or, Hess a copy. of a rifle in the 
Pennsylvania Historical Society. It’s an cighteenth- -century style—middle to 


late eighteenth century, * : \ 


Nee 


We designéd it becatise eighieenth-century guns were popular, and’ we 
felt like it would continue and get more popular with the Bicentennial 
approaching. Then people decided they wanted them, and now we can’t 
make enough [to supply the demand]. It started for -us in’ 1.967, full time, 
that is. Had to hand make them before that. 


PLATE 239 Dottie holds 
the mold for one of the 
lock parts in her left hand. 
nae? a The vertical tube injects 
hot wax into the mold, and 
when the wax cools 3 mo- 
ment later, Dottie separates 
the two halves of che mold, 
inspects the wax plece: for 
AN Yes flaws, and if it passes 
ia inghection, drops it into a 
box ready to go to the 
Caster. 


poTtig: We were still working [at other jobs] before that.. As orders 

‘ increased and we got calls, we were able to quit our jobs and go into it full 

time. Before that, I was a legal secretary, and Bud worked for the U. S. 
peploaical Survey. 

‘pup: I was in the water resources division checking water supplies in 
western North Carolina and north Georgia. I didn’t have any training in 
machinery. I wasn’t the first to get into the lock business. Bob Ditchburn 
was one of the first I knew of, and I think there was one right before him 
that started in investment casting, and processing locks: Bob Chadwick :in 

~ Pennsylvania’ Russ Hamm: came in: there also. ‘Now:-those were ‘the three. 1+ 
know of that were first, and I really got the idea from Bob Ditchburn. I 
haye to credit him with helping me a lot. He’s at Gettysburg, Pennsylvania. 
He, doesn't advertise his work, though, and it’s hard to get locks [from . 
him). He’s a fine craftsman, but his interest is in archaéology and Tne gun 
restoration and rifle making. a 

But investment casting has really caught on. he reason so many gun 
products are investment cast today is that it makes a faithful reproduction 
of whatever you're trying to produce: either a lock, buttplate, triggerguard, 
or.any hardware for the gun. Each part is identical to the last one, and any 

type allov can be cast. ; 
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BP, and for cach 


steel part that you want later on, vou have to- hae angywax pattern like it 


ake 


‘Tt starts out. as a Wax pattern ‘that’s, injected: ato 


(Plate 2307..The caster sprues the wax pieces vont at tall form called a 
“tree.” “Fhen ke dips the tree in ceramic shirry. ‘They're dipped about cight 
times in this ceramic. It takes about a week to doethis. Then they turn the 
tree upside down and burn the wax out of it in an autoclave. They turn it 
back up and heat it to about two thousand degrees. Then they pour the 
es, and it fills all of the 


steel in the ceramic. shell at three thousand degr 
cf a off—it’s only about an 


cavities. When the, steel cools, they chip 4 

eighth of an inch thick—then sand blast ~ 

They can't use the same mo Id again,. obvtowkh. peo called the ¢ ioe wax” 

process,.precision casting, or inv estmen ting. 7x 
Any of the hardware on the gun uggs -ast Rhy -buttplate, the trigger- 

guard, the thimbles that the ramrods fein, er, course, all lock parts, 


— and breechplug. It would even be possible to. déighe barrel. One, of the 


“modern pistol makers uses investment castings for the barrels, The advan- 
tage is that it’s fast and you dgn't waste materials. There's little machine 
work to be done, so you se: not: wasting chips and borings and this sort of 
thing. 


It isa really old pr 

They did it in gold’ Kel Grbride: They plant do it in steel: T hae was thie 

only differenge* ‘iB: hem and us today. They didn't have the alloys we use 

ete But: they céuld do it in ligass and: bronze, silver, gold, and possibly 

iron, but we are not sure ironawas used in,,pre- -twentieth-century timés. I 

_ have read the Egyptians used lost-wax casting in gold three thousand years 
ago, 

There are eleven cast pieces to each lock. There’s a little spring called a 
sear spring and the screws that aren't cast. I don’t make the screws. They’re 
done on an automatic screw-making. machine. They're my design, but a 
company makes them according to my specifications, several thou said at a 

_ time. There are eight screws per lock. I don’t assemble locks any 
Pac os tHade- Hundreds of locks until three years ago. 

I usd to do that but had to get rid of some of my equipment. because my 
shop is small and it got too crowded. I hated to give up lockmaking. 
But now I sell them as kits, just like you see right here [Plate 240). Téalso 
include a red plastic plug that helps in the assembly and then is discarded. 
It screws in a threaded hole, and it helps line up the bridle hefore you drill 
it. It’s not part of the finished lock. When you get the kit, you’ve got to do 
some drilling and some work yourself. Just drill and tap it, and there are 
three parts you have to harden. The frizzen has to be hardened and tem- 
pered, the fly, and the tumbler. The oR are already hardened. Using an 
electric furnace is one way to harden parts. An acetylene torch is another. 


PLAT EOS. “A fnitshed Siler Aindock. 


‘ 


Mast people use acetylene or'a propane torch and heat the part red. That's 
about fifteen hundred degrees. And then you quench it in oil. When you 
quench it, that causes it to get glass hard—-too hard to use it’ for anything 
because it’s so brittle it'll break. So then you temper it. You reheat it back 
up to a lesser temperature—something like six hundred degrees, four hun- 
dred, or whatever the part calls for—and that softens it to the point that it’s 
usable. It’s still hard enough to give good ‘service, but it’s not so hard that it 
wilkebreak, in use, 7 3 

The springs~are already hardened becauge that’s pretty critical. You can 
miss a little bit on some of the other parts and still not affect the use or life 
of the lock. 7 

poTTiE: With each kit we sell, we send a sheet of instructions, and 
have them simplified as much as we can so that one can understand exactly 


_what to do [see Plate 240]. 


“ 
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-Thev aren't very hard to put together. This one [Plate 241] has had a lot 
of finish work done on it té make‘it look pretty. But it-doesn’t take all that 
to make it operate. You can leaveit with a sandblast finish and still have it: 
operate perfectly, But the spindles on each énd of the tumblers need to be 
turned and smoothed so that thet will operate freely. The-gates have to be 

ground off or filed, and then you drill and tap the parts where necessary. 

sup: One fellow claimed he could do one in forty-five minutes, but T 
don’t really see how. Pve heard a lot of people doing it in three hours. To 
finish one up like I like it takes about cight hours. : 4 

“portie: But he's a perfectionist. . 

BUD: «Someone who fiad never done one -before, he'll ‘fumble around - 
some, and so he ought to spend two or three days on his first one. 

TRe most basic thing. vou need to do a really good job 1 is a drill press, be- ~ 
cause if vou trv to drill it with a hand drill, you’ re liable to get slanted holes 
and wobbiv holes. It would ‘probably , still work, Init vou wouldn't be real 
happy with it. ‘ : 

We vergot two sizes of locks in this eighteenth- century style, and we nave 
two percussion locks that are the same stvle, but percussion is a later system. 
A lot of people like t@ do like Hershel does. They want to have’a gun that | 
they can take one lock out [and replace it with another]. Shoot flint one 

dav and percussion the next day. Use the same gun for different matches. 

Our lock would look out of place on a large match rifle, but it would 
work. It'd fire a cannon if you wanted it to. That's why I have two different 
sizes. One for a small slender mountain-style rifle, and the other one for a 
larger, earlv-period rifle. : 

The small one Wouldn't be suitable for a large rifle as far as looks go. In 
fact, the musket locks are bigger than what I have. The original musket 
lock is about six and a. quarter inches long, and this is five and a quarter. 

_..... The musket lock was made out of really heavy stuff, too, so it won't break 
« in rough field use because there wouldn’t be any way of fixing it on the 
march. If you broke a sear in a musket then, you were just out of action. Or 

a spring or anything, Vhat spring, you know, is kind of a sounding board 

for that little click you hear. It has a kind of ring to it that’s real pleasing - 

flaughing?. oe . 

“And now we are developing a left- handed lock that will be the same style 
as this locks. That's a need that’s _been neglected in this style Jock. That’s _ 
what we're working on right now—trying to get it done. 

We wholesale at Jeast go per cent of our locks. We.do. our own packaging 
and shipping. The flintlock kits run $32, and percussion kits sell for $19.50. 
And the left-handed lock that ['m going to have will be $32 also. We 

mail’em all over the U.S. I don’t guess there's any state we don’t send them 
| to. Mostly. California, Michigan, Iino, Indiana, Pennsylvania, and we 
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LOCK PLATE | 
(DiRGRAM BY HERSHEL House.) 


‘PLATE 242 This diagram by Hershel House shows the parts of a lock. 
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sent some to "Australia; Néw Guinea, “Afitea, Canada, ae aid Japan. 
There's a big interést developing in Germany. on these muzzle- -loading, rifles, 
and there may be a. market there someday. ; 

The first adv ertisiny, we did was in’ F eadig, Indiana, where they have 
the National” Muzzle: duoading Rifle Shoots; and we went up there and. 
showed what % we had, hough people saw it and liked it to get us in produc- 
tion.. oh ; 

-* We met Hershel House at ne National reste Loading Rifle Shoot at 
Friendship. Thousarids upon thousands of people show up “at these shoots, 
and” they have: ‘two big matches each year and about three smaller, turkey 
shoots in betiveen. that. And that’ s where: you meet all the gun people. 


. portie: Weéhad a booth set up, and we had our lock at the booth,-and I 
. ~ remember meeting Hershel when he came, by the booth.” : 3 % 
/ BUD: He written us, but we hadn’ t met him before. 
Once,%0u 


come £ 


eae a oa 
for some vears now, and they’re just as eed as fey were when whey 
started years ago. ss - "gage 


One reason it’s growing, I believe,- is the. fact that it’s something \ you cat 
do at. any age. It’s not gomething- you are likely to outgrow. And-you" > meet 
so many darned nice people. Seems like everybody that’s into muzzle load- 
ing is nice“folks. And they can get together for shoots,’ ‘etc. Also you never 
learn all there is to know. That’ s another reason, why a keep their in; 
terest going. 4 s Me og 8 a4 

DOLTIE: I'm olad the ifiterest is, there, because I really. enjoy being able. to 

~ work at home. T can putemy bl@itjeans“on and run downstairs to work: 

; BUD: You get a lot of..n meat too. Letters. And you feel ‘like 
you're doing something to help people. I got a phone , call t6day. from Joe 
Scorsone who built a gun. for'@ man: who was ffom ‘Bob Brownell gun. 
“supplies in Iowa, and he called him 4rom- lowa.. and, told him he just 
couldn’t praise, it enough. Well, that makes you feel good. Ice just had, tg 
call me and tell me, » “¥ oF 54 2 a 5 


ao a 
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pottie: Ydurknew the feeling you get when you finish a piece of furni-' 
“ture, and when: it’s all shiny and pretty.” Tt’s “kind of like: that’ with this. 
.Wheryvou know you've done the best: -you can, send it’ out, and get a letter 
back of praise and thank you, it’s a good feeling! A feeling of satisfaction. 
BUD: J really think this:derhand will keep on going, too, because -ef the 
ig interest people have in it right now. It’s so big that I can’t imagine.it 
.. dying out. It’s growing. Look at “Barl’s classés [in gunmaking at, Haywood 

.Tech in Sylva, North Carolina]. If the locks ever did’ go out, the backup 
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for me, I. think, would be in ees investment- t-casting business itself. I'd kind 

of like to get into that if this ever runs out. At least that’s an interest I have. 

But I don't foresee this business slowing down unless the gun- “control laws 

reached the point that they actually put the squeezé on the muzzle loaders, 

too, But we don't ‘foresee that right now. I do foresee the fact that it’s really | 
going to hurh the sale of the more: mde: -ty 

_ ucularly pistols. . 

© | porte: Allsof which could rire kind aie gun more popular. 

Bub: A lot of people claim that’s one reason this type of. gun is getting so 
popular’, They feel the handgun is going to | de restricted, and now at least 
they'll have something they can practice a spott with. I just hope guns like 
this are never used for crime, It’s hard to imagine. Shoot at somehody and 
naiss and have to stop-and relead! I heard of one’man that, reportedly com- - 
mitted suigi “with one\back about 1940. He shot himself, but that’s the 

I've ever ‘heard of anyone getting kiteds They're used for shooting 

‘ sport, and huftting. 

I really encourage p dple, to try making a muzzle loader, rather than buy- 

: ing . the readyv-mades. I ‘you want to trv it, you should get with someone ° 
that’s good at it, like Earl Lanning [instead of learning from a book]. At-~” 
tend the class he teaches. If vou don’t, you'll fumble along with several rifles 
over a period of several years before you turn up with something really 
good.. But you. can take that class at Haywood Tech in eight weeks—or 
however long it lasts—and you can come up with a rifle that you'll be happy 
with hecause vou've got somebody to show you every,step, the right way, 

_ from the start to finish. : is 

Andcuse good parts-There-are a lot-of-tocks-and barrels heing made in 

. ItalySpain, and Japan, but they're not top quality, and usually the user is 
disappointed after he finds out better a little later on. Ina way t's a shame 

“to think people are wasting that.much money that they are going to regret 


later. Get off to a good start with top materials and proper instruction if . 
possible, and then enjoy it as long as you live. 
: BS, AS: 


par 
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‘SGarnett Powell 


Garnett Powell has watchéd me field grow over the years, and he ‘feels 
“Hrongly that access to parts has-been.one.of the greatest benefits of the “bur 


rent revival. When we asked him to elaborate, he did. 2 " 


oy 


One thing that has come out of all this is the ready availability af clings: 
like hardware‘for a reproduction, Kéntucky or mountain style, Bean rifle. 
Few people havexaccess to original parts. And, I think the reproduction 
parts are justifiable. oer everybody has the technical skills of the blacksmith 
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necessary to sit down and forge all this out. And if he had the skill; chances 
. » . . 
are he might not havg the forge and the tools and the anvil and things 


needed to make theAparts. Most people today use the Bieter ae 
and 


process, and this lgts you. produce hardware. at much less cost than 

ability now of swamped barrels is one of the best aspects 
of the current revifal. Making one 6f those by hand would be an almost im- 
possible task for m&st people, but at the same time, they still have to use 
some of their ability s craftsmen to inlet the barrel, which is not an easy 
task because’ “of the curvature. So it isnt all done for them. Some crafts- 
manship 1 is. still required. 

One thing people buying reproduction parts need to watch out for is the 
quality of what they buy. A person buying & kit is, with a few exceptions, 
buying a lot of junk. Many of the parts ne made in Spain with ques- 
tionable metal. In-fact, a lot of the cheap rifles that are being sold today by 


forging. “Vhe avai 


some who advertise in magazines are Spanish or Japanese junk. You'll notice 
in recent Buckskin Reviews that John Baird has criticized the NMLRA for 
earrying advertisements for this crap in Muzzle Blasts. A guy takes‘his life 
in his hands with it. He would. be a fool to ever shoot one of them. On a 


correctly made barrel, breechplugs are threaded and seated on good solid ~ 
binding threads, where’on some of these imported pieces they are just stuck | 


in with a we Id to" hold them, Of course, this is where the maximum cham- 
* ber pressure is generated, and it can blow the whole business right back in 
the sh6oter’s face. And there go your eyes. But John Baird has led the fight 
_-*ainst this inferior stuff, and we owe him a real vote of thanks for taking 


~~ issue and in trying to protect the newcomers who might buy this type of gun. 


“—aurTwittin gly. ‘ 

It's silly to settle for inferior. parts when there are parts around that you 

can count on, You can count on a Bill Large barrel, for example. Unlike 

ae . many on the market, the Large barrels art still cut. With a cut bore, the 
, edges of the lands are sharp so that when. you put the patch in there, they 
“actually cut into the patch and hold onto the ball to get a good seat. I'd say 
ao _ the largest maker of barrels being made today are’ Douglas barrels—they 
are made with a‘swedged bore. This is actually a bore that’s thrust into the 

metal under pressure instead of being cut, and the rifling is very shallow by 

nature because the swedging process can only go so déep. This works fine 

_ for a cartridge rifle, but with-a_patched ball I personally prefer a deep-cut 


a good shooter, but in my experience it can in no way duplicate a cut rifle 
barrel for accuracy. You take a gun that’has been freshly recut or “freshed 
out™ as the old-timers said, and it will shoot rings around a gun that has 
been shot several hundred times to where the edge is worn off those lands. 
Bill Large’s barrels are extremely accurate and precise because of his cutting 


\ 


> 
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bore. I think there is a difference. I-have.a rifle with a Douglas barrel that is” 
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PLATE 243 7. J. Cormack iaacny a Hawken rifle at an early NMLRA shoot. 
(Photo courtesy me C. Frederick Beck and Garnett Powell.) 
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process, and he’s one of the few men, to my knowledge, in the world today 
that’s making a barrel of that precision. When Bill's gone,.that will he the 
end of a great era. The type of barrel that.he makes-costs you. about twice . 
as much.as an average muzzle-loading barrel. Vhat's why some of the great 
barrelmakers, of the past are just topics to talk about now. Someday, J pre- 
dict a Bill Large barrel will be revered like a Harry Pope barrel is today. 
Now in patch boxes and this type of thing, I would go to Log Cabin 
“Sports Shop in Lodi, Ohio..I know Dan Kindig. I knew his father, Wes, 
whe founded the orgartization, very well. They have been selling muzzle- 
gun parts for years, and everything that Log Cabin sells, to my“ knowledge, 
is quality that you can depend on. They probably have one of the largest se- 
lections of patch hoxes, hardware, barrels , nipples, drums—the whole bit— 
- a builder would ever need. ‘ a 
On the subject of locks, there have beerr.some real good locks made and 
offered to the trade over the last ‘twenty years: When I first’ got*into this 
business, there were probably one or two people like Hacker Martin capable 
of. making a good flintlock. But in the last twenty years, there have been 
some real good locks offered, some of which—if you had An ‘old rifle minus 
the lock, and it was a particularly good cae dey ian os take and al- 
most fit them into place. In flintlocks, I seem to!encounter more people 
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praising the Siler lock than about any other. The fitting of it is verv- precise. 
Again, this is due, think, to the casting process that he’s using. He's able 
to produee a quality piece at a reasonable price.\ . 

Now with afl these quality. parts abound, there’s no excuse for settling for 
cheap, inferior stuff. And there are énough new parts around now that you 
can almost duplicate any style of old rifle, and all for a reasonable price. 
Lake the Hawken rifle, for example. There have been several firms that 
have made and offered bastardizations of the Hawken features and used the. 
nante, but most’ of them: were just | trying to capitalize on the name and their 
. offerings i in no way resembled a real Hawken. But now Ithaca is putting out ., 
the Cherry Corners Hawken kit [Cherry Corners in Ohio had been putting. 
ut an authentic Hawken but couldn't produce them fast enough and so 
sold out to Ithaca\under the condition that they would continue the qual- 
itv], and from general appearances it's s a reas6nable- -looking. replica. ‘T hig. $ ar- 
rangement gives a person like me, who might want a Hawken to shoot, a 
chance to have a fairly authentic replica . 


a safe one and a well-made one 
—4withthe actual features of the Hawken as far as physical design and basic 
features are concerned. And it’s a step in the right direction because the 
only other way you can get a Hawken replica’ i is to hire a custom gunsmith, 

“to make one, and the cost would be rather expensive. But here’s a chance 
for under three hundred dollars to get ahold of the parts and assemble your 
own with the drawings they provide. These are some of the things that -I. 

~ think have been good about the revival. . | 
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; THE MODERN GUN SMITHS 
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Of gunsmithing: today, Garnet Powell said,s“In my opinion, today there 
are probably more péople practicing the art of muzzle- -loading rifle making 
than. you would find at any time since probably 1850. And many of them 
are highly competent, Many of them are as.good as some of the golden-age 
makers. There is. still that element that just-throws something, together, but 
by, and large, each rifle: that, thesé people make is an improvement over the 
one they ve made before: Ita learning continuum and they’re developing, 
and you watch people in the process of the fourth, fifth, sixth rifle, they 
begin to acquire the skill. of inletting and the skill of working with wood, 
and the rifles improve. ; 

“The teridency in the first rifles is to make them too -heavy in the forestock 
and wrist so that they are more like a clab.than a firearm. I’ve seen old rifles: 
where the forestock ‘was almost paper thin the whole length of the barrel. | 
People say, ‘Well, that. was bad in a way because it made.the gun fragile,’ 
but that was done for the purpose of balance and holding: Rifles that were 
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typical of the frontier period were the longrifles, and the longrifle name it- 


self denotes the purpose. The. purpose was accuracy, plain and simple, and 
that’s why the barrel length [was long]. By the time the pioneer settler got 
to this part of the frontier, the buffalo were gone. About the largest’ game 


_they’d encounter would_prohably be a_bear, and of course, we didn’t have 


grizzlies. Just black bear. And a deer or a black bear can very easily 
brought down with a .38-.40 caliber. So most of these guns were réally fo 
rabbits, squirrel S, and so forth, for the table—thus you hear the term ‘squir-\ 


rel rifle.” And the barrel was made ‘real long and of small caliber for ex- \ 


treme accuracy. And one turn in forty-eight inches was a pretty standard 
bore twist. In muzzle loading, if you increase the twist, you begin to’ lose ac- 
curacy. They hit a happy medium of where they had the ball spinning just 
enough to stabilize it, but at the same time not have so much spinon it that 
it would cut down on. the velocity and reduce the killing impact. One turn 


in forty-eight inches became fairly standard, and this again accounts for the 


long barrel. And on a full-stock rifle, if you had an extremely heavy stock, 
you would hay: ¢ something so heavy that it would be real difficult for a per- 
son to hold up and shoot. It takes a fine gunsmith to take that wood down 


to where he can produce a full stock and yet come*up with%a piece that’s 


light enough that you can take a bead and hold it steady enough to bark a 
squirrel in the top of the highest tree. Some awful fine copies of the walnut- 
stocked and iron-trimmed mountain-style rifles are being crafted just over 
the mountain from here in neart ry North Carolina. I’ve seen some that were 
true copies of the fine Bean rifles made around here.” : 

Whether making true-reproductions, modified reproductions,. rifles of 


their own personal design, or simply hammering together inexpensive kits, 


the tradition of making rifles in one form or another is alive and well. Each’ 
maker is different. Some, like Wallace Gusler, can take justifiable pride. in 
the fact that they can make every single piece that a rifle requires—and they 
are paid in the thousands of dollars for their mastery of the art. Most are 
satisfied with less, but they take pride in the finished piece nevertheless. 

In the following sections, we present ‘six men we interviewed, each of 
whom is unique in his own way. The first, Hershel House, built a rifle for us 
using a combination ‘of purchased parts (the barrel and Jock) and parts he 
made himself as we watched. Uhrough Hershel, we can see all the steps in- 


-volved in putting a rifle together. 


Because of space limitations, we could only ask the others to show us 
some of their rifles and talk about their work. Despite this limitation placed 
upon them, we think you. will get a good: idea of the range of styles being 


\ 


produced from Jim Chambers’ eighteenth-century Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 


reproductions through Joe Farmer’s. Bean-style creations. 
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‘ Tf you yourself become interested, check around in your own town, <_ 
Chances are there are several gunsmiths within a‘few miles of your home 
who.would be willing to give some help. _, 


' Hershel House . - 
“Anybody that tries to write a treatise ongriflemaking from start to 
finish ..... is a candidate for an insane asyltim. Several famous authors 
have tried it, and we is fool enough to try to make a rifle hol their 


written instructions?” ° 5 


Hacker Martin, as quoted in the August 1970 
issue Of Afuzzle Blasts, page g. 


* Subscribers to our magazine have been urging us for years ‘to do a series 
of articles on gunsmiths, It issuch a complicated subject, however, that we * 
shied away from it. Two of us finally decided to take it on, hoWexer, during 
the time we were each making a flintlock rifle with the help of our high 
school industrial arts teacher, Des Oliver. : 

While this was going on, we got a letter from oné of our subscribers, a 
Marine helicopter pitot named Jim Wright, about a friend ae his; named 
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Hershel House, who specialized in building Kentucky flintlock rifles. He 
_urged us to visit and interview Hershel, and so we got in touch, and Hershel 
offered to let us stay with him at his small farm for -a week and document 
the making of one of his rifles. , 

Hershel put us up, fed us, and worked with us that whole week to build a 
rifle so we could photograph the whole process. On-the last day, we all wert 
down into a field beside Hershel’s house, set up somertargets, and fired the 
rifle Hershel made. The very fee Shot tut the target. 


Hershel has always lived in the area around Morgantown. His great- 
_-gramtdparents settled in Woodbury, Kentucky, only a few miles away from, 
#lershel’s present home, in the 18gos. Woodbury is located on the Green) 
River, and it was founded in the 1840s when the river was dammed .and a 


__—_ lock put-in-te-open_the river to trade. Steamboats brought mail and supplies 


up from Evansville, Indiana, and lumber was shipped out. Residents of the 
area used to take weekend river excursions to Mammoth Cave, still one,of 
the most popular tourist attractions in the country. = 
Hershel’s great- grandmother ran the hotel in W oodbury. Grandma Fin- 
ney, as she was known, died in 1947 when Hershel was six. His grandfa- 
ther, known in the,area as a fine squirrel hunter, is eighty-seven and has, 
been partly responsible for Hershel’s interest in flintlocks. 


Hershel still goes to the river, passing his old home and the old hotel and 
he remembers jos ‘up tg the sound of boats blowing at the lock at dawn 


when he was a hoy. « 
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Though the dam and the locks at Woodbury have fallen into disuse now, 
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TERNVNATE RAMROP HOLE TUSTIN FRONT 

OF TRIGGER GUARD SCREW, USUALLY IF 

You MEéAsuRE THE DISTANCE FRom THE : 2. 
WUZZLE DOWN THE BARREL To THe EME * 

_ OF THE BREECH PLUG AND DRIct THE RAMRop * 
HOLe THAT LENGTH, IT WILL WORK OuT FINE, 


(DiAGeam BY | HERSHEL House) 


_TAN@ AND LOCK BoLTs ARE 
USUALLY THREADED. BX 32, ae 
LT 4tKE A 3/6% 24, THEY Are-* 
A Lirrlé STRONGER AND Look 
BETTER, a 


Pa —- PLATE 246 Hershe I s acai offers sev eral tips on the construction of a rifle. 


’ ‘ 
“Hershel has always, been inceneeala in old things. His primdniother on his 


father’s side fan the last grist mill in Morgantown. He found a mill of his 
‘ -own-Th Gilstrap, Kentucky. It had only been used for one year before the 
, erigine broke, so the. owners used the engine for junk iron and the almost - 
new: mill sat covered in hay for nearly fifty years. Hershel bought it, and , 
later bought a blacksmith shop where he found % ‘an engine that he plans to 
hook to the:mill. 

He first began working with guns around 1956 when. he found an old 
half-stock percussion rifle in a barn. It had belonged to the father of the 
woman who owned it, and she let Hershel have it. He fixed it, got it firing, 
and got a tremendous amount of pleasure out of it. Then, in 1959, he saved 
enough money to buy the’materials he needed to build a longrifle to use for 
aggre huntigg on the river, and to shoot at area shooting matches. 
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In 1961, he joined the Marines for four years, and when;he came out of 
the service he found ‘out about the National Muzzle Loading Rifle Associa- 
tion and joined it. It was through association with that eréup, and through 
attending their annual ‘shooting. matches in Friendship, Indiana, that he 


met such men as Earl Lanning, Jim Chambers, George Shumway, and Bud 
Siler—all men who were intérviewed about gunsmithing for this book. 

Hershel takes great pains to make sure the rifles he builds are as authentic 
as he can make them. The one fie. made for us is the very simple, basically 
plain, but very reliable mountain rifle known i in his part of the country as a 
“poor boy’s rifle.” He has researched ail its features carefully, and feels sure 
that its design is accurate. Unlike the products of some of the.other gun- 
smiths that were interviewed for this book, this rifle has a tallow hole instead 
of a patch box, no buttplate, and no decoration except a few shallow paral- 
lel grooves carved into the stock to emphasize the lines of the rifle. 

Hershel has also done some “personal research into the differences between 
the performance of flintlocks.and caplocks: =. - 

“Beginning about 1830, there was almost a universal changeover to the 
cap system. It was partly because one of the aspects of the flintlock was that 
it was awful vulnerable during rainy weather. You couldn’t hardly keep 
«the priming. dry, When damp, the’ guns sometimes misfired or fired slow. 
There were two wavs around this. Some hunters had a hood made out_ 
of the leather from a cow's knee that slipped over the entire lock. ‘The. gun : 
was loaded and primed and kept on half-lock, or safety position; when 
game was spotted, they removed the hood, cocked, and fired. ‘The other - 
method was, when it began to rain, to pour out the priming powder, peg 
the vent with a small feather, and thus close off the main charge. Then, 
when vou wanted to shoot, you just removed the feather, reprimed the gun, 
and shot. , 

“But when the cap system came in, the lock was either taken out and 
completely replaced, or the flint hammer was taken off ‘and replaced with a 


percussion hammer, and the vent hole bored out and a drum ‘or nipple put-~~ 


in. Then you just used-a copper cap. When it was hit by the hammer, the 
cap would pop like a modern cap, and a jet of fire went down through a 
hele and into the main barrel, and this was more reliable. 

“But if a man takes the time to learn, a flintlock can be just as good. A 


good flintlock is pretty darn fast,.and they're & lot more colorful_and. more” ~~ 


closely. linked to. early history [which makes theny additionally attractive]. 
Plus, there are certain advantages. If-a flintlock fails to fire, all you have to: 
do is take a little vent pick and go in and clean out the vent hole and fill the 
pan with fresh powder and fire away. If a caplock fails to fire, you've got tol 
take the drum or nipple out with a screwdriver or wrench. So if you're in 


(DIAGRAM RY 
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PLATE 247 These diagrams illustrate pull (top) and drop (bottom). 


‘the woods and your caplock misfires, you’re in big trouble. With a flintlock, 
you can correct it pretty fast, even if you have to pull the charge. 
“Also, if you lose, your little box’ of caps,.vou- re-in bad ‘trouble. But you™ . -< 
can always find a’ flint somewhere. ‘Tn the haste of battle or-the hunt, it “was 
alsq hard to reach in there and find one of those tiny caps. So I prefer a 
flintlock myself, and that’s mostly what I make.” i 
‘Hershel charges $500 gor the type of rifle he made for us, and he guaran- 
tees it for life. If it has to be repaired, he'll do it free of charge. Partly for --. 
that reason, he always has more work than he can get to. Another reason is ©, 
that his work is authentic. “I try to get my guns as close as possible to the 
old styles: T think that’s one reason that my work is fairl¥, popular.” 
“On top of that, he’s one of the nicest people we ve ever mret. 


Article and photographs by. Doug james and Jef Lane. / 
Choosing the Stock-and-Pattern 
Select a piece of wood at least 5’ long, 10” in wath: ‘and 2” thick. This 
would-be suitable for two stocks. If the stock is not kiln dried, it should be 
“air dried’ for at least four years or longer, to allow for a minimum of warp- 
ing and shrinkage..Most rifle stocks were made of curly maple, and some- 
times walnut and occasionally fruit wood such as cherry and apple. 
Since this rifle is for an average-sized man, the “pull will be 1344”. The 
“pull is the distancé*between the trigger and the center of the butt (see Plate” 
247). Your drop will be 234” ‘for the average fMman. The ol male of thamb 


CENTER Lita e BREAK FOR CASTOFF ‘ 
S(AaTs HERE ° 
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ee : + ; 
for measuring pull was to stick the butt of the rifle at the elbow and reach 
for the trigger as if you were. going to fire it (see Plate 244). 


The castoff is the slight curve of the stock between the wrist and the butt 


awav from the face at the cheekpiece (see Plate 248). It enables you to get. 
the rifle into,vour shoulder without having to lean into it, and also keeps the * 


“gun from kicking vou in the face. 
“To get castoff in your rifle, first draw a straight line from the center of the 


muzzle to the center of the butt. Then make ‘a dot at the extreme butt 42" "| ~ 


to the right of the line for a right-handed man, or 1/2” to the left of the line 
for a left-handed man. Then draw-.another line from the center of the 
breechplug to that dot. That will give you your castofl, 


Barrels , : 
. c 

This rifle barrel was hought.from G. R. Douglas, a barrel company in 

West Mig. It's a rifled .45 caliber with 34” across the. flat. Barrels 
come in 44” lengths, but Hershel shortened it from the muzzle end to 
42” to give it better balance (a procedure, incidentally, that is recommen ed 
by the company’. Later on he will cut his stock to fit the barrel. ‘Vhe 
breech is already arcades to 4446” with 18 thr eads per inch. 

The mountain gunsmith went to an ir orfurnace to buy iron straps (flat 
bars of iron} and wel Ided his own barrels in his forge. He also reamed and 
rifled their barrels (see earlier section on Wallace Gusler). 

‘When using a Douglas barrel, note that there is always some runoff. The 


An 


term runoff refers to the ‘Tact that in the boring process, the hole does not 


stay true but varies to one side or the other down the Jength of the barrel. 
G. R. Douglas stamps their name on the side of the barrel to which the 


runoff goes (the point where the distance between the end of the hole and 


the outside edge of the barrel is theleast). This brand name should be placed 
down in the stock so that the gun will shoot high instead of to one. side or 
the other. To compensate for the fact that the rifle will shoot high, the,front 
sights should also be left high. This is actually an advantage, as a high front 
sight compensates for the fact that after a few shots with: hlack-powder rifles 
the heat waves coming from the barrel will cause a ‘lower sight to “dance” 
or float? 


PLATE 249 Hershel takes one stock pattern he has’selected, lays it down 
on a slab of curly maple, and traces around it. 


PLATE 250 ~ Hershel cuts out the butt of | 


the rifie'on the bandsaw. 
a ee 


Cutting Out the Stock 


After drawing the pattern on the stock blank, cut around the outline with 


a bandsaw leaving the tities, > —— SRE | ene : fees ‘eS 
Tans ‘ rd = 
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PLATE 251 The stock blank after it has 
been cut out, and before channeling for the 
barrel has been done. 


Inletting the Barrel 


To establish the position for the barrel groove, measure 34” from the out- 
side edge of the stock on the side that the lock will be on, -and draw a per-.. 
pendicular line down the front of the stock. This assures that a maximum 
amount of wood will be left on the other side for the cheekpiece. ‘Then place 
the barrel’s end against the stock and” trace around it as shown (Plate 252). 

Hershe¥ uses a spindle shaper, and a special octagonal bit to shape the 
channel for the barrel. When cutting the groove, he is careful to leave all 
/ the lines so that he will get a tight fit. Before he had the s shaper, he used a 
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PLATE 252 To draw the shape ‘of the 
barrel on the end of the stock, first center 


isos ae 


the barrel on the original line drawn down 
the length:of..the top of the stock. Then 
drop the barrel half its width and “trite 
around it. 
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PLATE 253 Hershel cuts the back of the 
breech flat so'that the breech of the barrel 
_ butts up flush. 


t 


skill saw. He would first set?the blade to cut half the depth of the barrel, 
and would then, mark around the barrel at the end of the muzzle (Plate 
253}, and saw the two deepest lines as shown in the illustration. Then he 
-would reset the blade, saw the two shallow lines, and chisel out the wood 
from the channel. 3 
Tae mountain gunsmith would scribe a ae on each side of the }arrel 
down the length of the top of the stock and channel the groove out with a 


series of ‘box planes. 
Breechplug and Tang | ee 


Hershel uses a standard machine-made breechplug measuring “6” by 18 
threads per inch. These are available from any gun dealer.” 


~He-first takes the breechplug to his forge and draws out the tang toa 
spear point. his spear-point tang was characteristic of the mountain rifle in 
Virginia. , 


cy 


PLATE 254 This, is the tang after being 
drawn out and shaped in the forge, This 
must be-done before the tate ad ts ate 
tached breechplug are mounted to the bar- 
rel to. avoid damage to the barrel in the 
drawing-out process.’ Most of the old moun- 


tain ‘rifles had long tangs. 


After drawing out the tang, he attaches the breechplug/tang-assemblyte-———— 
the barrel and punches a line with a cold chisel on the underside of the 
breechplug, as shown in Plate 255. hen he inlets the breechplug itself into 
the wrist so that the tang will lie flat on top of the wrist, draws around the 

.» tang,and chisels out-the appropriate amount of wood to inlet the tang and _ 
allow it to lie Aush with the top of the waist. He then removes the bar- 
rel/breechplug, tang assembly from the stock to prepare for the next step. 


& i ! 
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Lene P LATE 255--Nete-particuterly-itethis-ptetyre-the-tne made 
the breechplug and the barrel. Hershel dé@es this as a precaution so that if. the 
put (or taken out on purpose for a thor-' 


remount it in precisely the right spot. 


cross“the-underside-of 


breechplug was accidentally moved or taken 
ough cleaning or to check the bore), he coul 
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PLATE 256 The tang inletted into the, 
wood. = : 
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PLATE. 257 Hershel drills a hole into the 
tang for the bolt that anchors the rear of 
the barrel. This bolt. goes through - and 
screws into the trigger" plate and anchors 
the tang. 
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+ PLATE 258 This hole is for the screw 
that taps fhto the trigger plate and anchors 
the tang. 


PLATE 259 Hershel drills 
feeler holes to make sure 
that the long drill bit drill- 
ing the ramrod hole is on 
> course. 


PLATE 260 The first 
feeler hole- centered ‘be-> 
tween the tines for the 
ramrod guide groove. The 
distance berween thesg two 
@ lines is three eighths of an : 
inch. ; 


PLATE 261 Here Hershel has cut out. the 
barrel..groove. and. is ready. to. cut out the 
ramrod guide groove. To draw the half cir- 
cle for the groove, he puts a three-eighths- 
inch ramrod against the front of the stock, 
leaving one-eighth inch bemvéen the barrel 
groove and the ramrod guide groove, then 
_traces his -halfcirele..He-cuts-this-out- with > 
a special rounded bit on tHe spind 


shaper. 


fo 
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Drilling and phapmig Ramrod Hole 


Von 


To position the ramrod hole, Hershel sets it up right under the barrel | 
groove. Then he goes to the point shown in Plate 259 and. drills a hole 
directly in the center of the. barrel groove. He draws WO likes 34” apart” Bae 
with that hole directly in the center, as shown int Plate 260, then matches 
those lines with the lines’ at the muzzle, as shown in Plate 261 - Next, he“ 

A takes a special round- bottomed shaper bit and shapes the groove, T he depth 

: of the groove shoul d be set to where there is approximately ! g” between’ the 

*.. « barrel: and the bottom.of the. ramrod. grogve. If you,don’t have~a “roliter or 

shaper, you have to chisel out the g oov e, »hich Hershel has done 
} previously..." sit oe F ica WR ie eae 

3 Then he drills his amred hole. He uses a 1 Jong, drill bit ie made himeelé.. 

‘Log Cabin Sports Shop in Lodi, 


‘These bits are ave ilable, however, from. i 


s : ” 


‘PLATE 262’ Using a’cali- . 
per, he checks co pe sure 
the distan¢e -bétween the 
ramrod guide, groove and 
the bottein of the barrel ‘is 
only about one eighth of an 
B inc along the entire 
Bae This will insure that 
the ramrod hole will run 


straight on through the 
forearm. ? 


PLATE 263 The special bit Hershel __ 
~—qadevto dull the ramrod_ hole. ‘To make 

the bit, he heated cit, beat it flat, and 
ground and filed the edges/and tip down. 

This bit is 24,4 of an inch in diameter. 


NN 


a 
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PLATE 264 Ready to drill \ 
the ramrod hole through ; 
the forearm. , ; 


| 
Ohio. He drills the ramrod hole into the forearm about yy" Then he drills 


a hole directly in the center of the barrel groove at the end in the path of 
the ramrod groove. These holes are ‘‘feeler” holes to make sure the drill bit 
is on course—The feeler holes are about. 1%," apart. To know when the 
~~Famrod hole is deep enough, he puts the drill bit inside the barrel and wraps 
tape around the shaft of the bit. As soon as the tape meets the end of the 
stock, he stops drilling. “s 


PLATE 265 This is the 
last feeler hole to deter- 
mihe if the ramrod hole ts 
still om course. The trigger- 
guard will cover it when. 


the rifle is finished. 7 


Lugs Z 


Lugs are the pieces ‘i steel that are inset into the underside of the barrel 
and secure the barrel to the stock. Hershel uses three lugs, which he makes 
froma ” square piece of steel stock, as shown in Plate 266. He cuts it 
lengthwise twice into four equal pieces. ; 

Next, he makes all the necessary cuts to ihset the lugs into the underside 


of the barrel. He uses a dovetail notch (sce Plate 267 ).- ~ 


at 
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PLATE 266 To make his lugs, he takes a 
square piece of steel stock and -cuts it twice 
lengthwise to make’ four pieces. 


PLATE 267 Hershel cuts: the dovetail 


PLATE 268 Hershel files 
groove in the barrel for one of the lugs. He down the rough edges of the 


also uses this dovetail notch to mount the barrel after Be has inset the 
front and rear sights. lugs. 


a 


PLATE 269 One of the lugs 
completed. and inset into the 
barrel. 


, 


PLATE 270 After taking all the parts off the lock (the — ! 
“guts? as they are called}, Hershel places the lock plate on > 
the stock in the proper, place and traces around it. (Note* 

the Dnes on the stock for the ramrod hole and barrel - 
groove.) The top of the pan should be about lined up with 

the center. ofthe end of the barrel. 


The Lock , ‘ 

Every hasic mountain rifle that Hershel has seen has a good lateéperiod 
(1800-1940) English lock. In his opinion they were the best locks of that 
period. These locks were imported from Birmingham, England, .a lockmak- 
ing center, in large quantities and sold through: hardware dealers in the 
eastern states. hey were either made by hand or drop-forged. “It bas al- 

ways been a mystery to me how the mountain gunsmith living in thacces- 
sible areas was able to obtain these fine locks. I’m sure the gunsmiths made 
locks from time to time and were capable of doing it.” Since most, of the 
mountain rifles had these English locks, Hershel uses replicas of them (ob- 
tainable from Log Cabin Sports Shop or Galden Age Arms Company in 
Worthington, Ohio, or Dixie Gun Works in Union City, Tennessee) on all 
his mountain-style rifles. 

To position the lock, it must first fit tight against the barrel and eVén with 


the breechplug so that when the spark hits, the pow der, the powder inside 
the barrel,is not too far back to be ignited. The lock is then positioned so 
that the two lock bolts go into the right spot (see Plate 270). One goes be- 
tween the barrel and rarnrod hole, and the other goes into the breechplug 
for support. Finally, the bottom of the pan (the part of the lock that holds 
the powder) has to be aligned. with the vent in the barrel (see-Plate 270). 
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olds the lock over 


Hershel -h 
it. When he 


PLATE 271 
a candle so soot will collect on it 


places it into its proper spot on the stock 
and reveal the high 


the soot will rub off 
places so bell know what wood sall needs 


to be shaved off to make a ught fit 


PLATE 272 The lock. ‘is 
held in the right position so 
ithat Hershel can tmark the 
right location for the trig- 
| ger. 


To find out, where the vent must be drilled into the. barrel, he puts the 


ramrod into the barrel as far as it will go-—until it hits the breechplug— 
marks the ramrod, and uses it as a ruler to mark the right spot for the vent 
5 


on, the barrel. i 

After-it has been determined where the lock must go, the hammer and 
the guts are removed: The rib or the bolster around the pan is inlet. first. ~ 
When the rib is fitted into the stock, he traces around the rest of the lock 
and chisels out the excess wood so that the lock fits snugly into the stock. 


“Putting soot on the Tock (see Plate 271) i$ an old trick that helps here. 
After he has chiseled out the spot for the lock, he puts all the parts back 
into the lock and chisels out more for these. He then drills a hole for the 


part of the lock that the trigger trips. 
When setting the lock, he sets it deep so it bie up against the barrel. 
v 


There should not be a space between the side of the barrel, where the vent 
is, and the pan, ar carbon will build up and corrode the barrel and lock. 


ig. BI4 Lf -FOXFIRE 5 we: 
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PLATE 273 The completed  sideplates 


after they have béen inletted into the stock. 


\ 


Sideplates and Lock Bolts : 


Hershel] made the sideplates from an old piece of iron that was once a 
cultivator guard. Using a pattern, he traced them on the iron, drilled the 
necessarv holes first, then cut them out with a hacksaw and filed down the 
rough edges. | a, . 

“Most of the true old-time mountain rifles didn’t have lock plates. The 
lock bolts were simply tightened snug against the wood, aa 


Making the Trigger a ra 


Hershel first cuts out a piece of blank steel for his trigger, as shown in 
‘Plate 274. Then he files it, as shown in Plate 275. Next he takes it to the 
anvil and beats it to flare out the pad (the part you pull with your finger 
when shooting). He then etits down the thickness of the trigger, as shown in 
Plate 276, and smooths it and shapes it so that it looks as shown in Plate 


vi 


wy 


PLATE 274 The trigger blank before any 
‘filing or shaping thas been done. At this — 
time, the blank is about one and a quarter 

inches square. - 


PLATE 275) Hershel 
shapes the trigger blank 
with g file while taking off 
the rough spots left from 
cutting it out. 


PLATE 276 ‘The trigger blank was one 
quarter inch thick. As this is much too 
thick for the final product, except for the 
trigger pad itself, ‘he rasps, about one eighth 

of an inch off each side,:scoring it with a 
hacksaw to make the rasping easier. 


‘ 
ae 3 
PLATE 277 The finished trigger, ready 
to be inserted into the gun, 
; 
ee : 
He makes his triggers because he likes to.make as many. parts of the gun 
as possible, They can-be bought, however, from gun shops, but they would 
have to be smoothed. He says, “It’s just about as easy to go ahead and maker . ~ * 


your trigger yourself. If you buy one, they run about two or three dollars. 00000... 

To set up the trigger, he positions the trigger to fit against the sear. ‘This 

insures that it will fire instantly. He also has to get his pull right. To do so, 

the trigger should he positioned so that it 5s about fourteen inches (or a little 
Boe 


& 


~e 
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under) from the butt, depending on thagsize of the man. The old-time way 
of measuring was to stick the butt of rifle in the crook of your arm and 
reach for the trigger as if vou were going to fire, If you can reach the trigger ‘ 


comfortably, then the pull i is right. (When a man had a- gun. made for him, 
he'd check the pull on the-patterns that the gunsmith had and choose the 
one that was the most appropriate for his ari length.) : . 

‘Then he chisels out the wood where the trigger goes into the underside of 
the stock. he trigger has to work free. 

Yo drill the pivot hole (the hole that holds the pin that “holds the trigger 
in eileen ), stick the trigger into its place and drill through: the stock and trig- 
ger at the same tine. The hole should he high for ley ferage so you won t 
have to pull hard to make the gun firé. To make the pin for the trigger, 
Hershel takes a small finish nail and cuts the head off. Then he buffs the 
nail so the trigger will move fr eely witout catching. 


PLATE 2783 The trigger plate. ts 
which is about three inches long. It 
fits under the triggerguard and helps 
stabilize the trigger and provide an . Vp 


ab a _ 


anchoring point for the tang bolt. 2s : . . 


Trigger Plate 


The trigger plate is a piece of metal 3” long that anchors the tang bolt. 
. Hershel cuts the trigger plate out-of.a-piece.of steel.14 4” thick. After cutting 
out the trigger | plate and shaping it, he drills a row of Holes in its center, 
then files out the extra metal (see Plate 278) and smooths it. The slot is 


where thé tigger goes. 


PLATE 279 Hershel drills the hole 
in thé tang that the tang bolt goes 
through in order to mark the place 
on the tfigeer plate where a hole has 
to be drilled for the tang bolt. 


He then inlets’it. into the stock at the wrist. After inletting it, he drills a 
hole into the front.of it small enough so that he can thread it with a “6” 
tap. He then.threads it, and drills from the trigger plate up to and through 


the tang. He ‘then countersinks the tang so that the head of the bolt will sink 


into it. After countersinking, he bolts the tang othe trigger plates 


Triggerguard ag : ee — 


The grip rail-is the rear extension of the triggerguard “that your hand — 


fits around to help | hold the gun into your, shoulder. To make the grip rail, 

Hershel takes a 34” piece of steel rod and rips it down the center for-a dis- 

tance of 24%” (Plate 280) and’cuts it off Y” below the slot: He takes the 

rod to his i and flattens the end, then puts the end into a vise and 

spreads the two wings s6 they are opposite each other. One end should be 

: about 4,”" higher thar je other. cn he flattens the two wings a little as 
oe in Plate 281. ‘ : 


Chen he-curves the short piece of, peel sticking up between the two ends 


“, 


of the-grip rail to match the curve of his finger. After. curNins it, he smooths - 


it ave ‘a rat-tail file. 4 
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PLATE 280 The metal 
rod Hershel used to make 
the grip rail. First he cuts 
about three inches into the 
‘rod with a hacksaw (sec 
slot in rod above}, folds the 


the rod off at the point just 
above his thumb. 


RLATE 281 Hershel: has flattened 
‘the end of the grip rail and formed a 
~ curve for the oa si fingers, a 
: v oe 


two_halves_ back, —and--cuts-—-—- 


GUNMARKING 


PLATE 282 The half-completed 
triggeryuard, . : 


ag 2. 
? 
A 


PLATE 283 Hershel uses a vise to 
do most of the bending of the trigger- 
guard. Here he,smoothes the sides of 
the lowér part of the triggerguard. 


“ 


a 


The triggerguard i iS the found bow that goes asda the trigger. To make 
the triggerguard, Hetshel | takes a steel rod 5a” long and flattens it out. . 
Then he bends it into the shape he warits, as shown in Plate 282. The dis- 
_ tance between the square end and the first bend is ri”. ‘The widest pee of 
the triggerguard, which is the how, is 7” wide. ’ - 
more he makes his next bend, ‘he files down the rough sides ‘Of the trig- 
Ps ‘eerguards Aftér he has filed ft+mooth, he makes the final: fend at the spot 
he is pointing to at the back: part of the triggerguard in Plate 284. The 
back part of. the triggerguard should touch the trigger plate when bent 
down. After. Flershel has. made the triggerguard and grip rail, he rivets and 
“solders the two pieces together. He sets the grip rail against the trigger- 
guard, then drills a hole 1” in diameter through both pieces, and. counter- 


’ 


PLATE 284 Hershel 
‘points out where to bend 
—the back ofthe” trigger- 
guard. The part of the 
guard that is bent down 
will touch the trigger plate. 


PLATE 285 ‘Hershel lays 
the front part of the trig- 
gerguard on the _ trigger 
‘plate and stock to position 
it. 


Jershel gets ready to bend the grip rail up to meet the triggerguard to 
onnect. Here the triggerguard is laid out to determine the right place 
grip rail. ; 


which 


to attach 


PLATE 287 To uwrivet thé” grip rail and 
“bow | friguerultaea! together, Hershel. drills 
2 hole through both pieces the size of the 
nail he is going to use as a rivet. Then he 
runs a nail through both pieces, as it. off 


a littke long, and pounds both ends fat. 


PLATE 288 Hershel sol- 
ders around the rivet for 
reinforcement. Here is the 
completed triggerguard and — 
grip rail after being sol- 
dered, filed, and smoothed. 


y 


sinks the hole so that the rivet will sink slightly into the metal. After that, 


he puts the nail in and flattens it out on an anvil. Then he solders the joint 
to make it ghter and improve the appearance. Then he files dnd smooths 
the rough edges. Instead of soldering the guard and grip. rail, the old-timers 
would have bronzed them or braised them in a forge. | 

The guard he has made here is one of the typical guards, Other trigger- 
guards and grip rails had ldw grip rails or came with a reverse grip rail that 
locked your hand into’place. Some triggerguards have thumb latches. 


To thlet the triggerguard and grip rail, Hershel first lays the two ends. 


that w ill be inletted into the rifle into place on the stock and traces around 
the ends. Then he removes the triggerguard and grip rail and chisels out the 
wood for the front, inlets it, and‘then does the same for the rear. He then 
drills two holes, one into each end, and screws the assembly to the aaa 


Filing and Rasping the Stock 


When Hershel starts rasping, he takes the big rasp and cuts the stock 
down to almost what it will be when finished. Then he takes smaller files 
and files reugh scratches out of the stock. One of the common mistakes 
made by most builders is leaving the wood on the forearm and the front ex- 
tension of the stock too heavy and bulky. a 


ye 


-PLATE 289 Hershel inlets the trigger- 
guard. He is careful to,inlet the front of 
“the triggerguard first and screw it down to 
stabilize it before pushing the back into 
place and inletting it. > a 


ee 


Fc PLATE 291 The ramrod entry hole be- 


PLATE 290 .Hershel puts 
the completed: triggerguard 
into place, and is ready to 
screw it down. After secur- 
ing the triggerguard, Her- 
shet rounds the front part 


‘of. the triggerguard ‘to! 


match the roundness of ‘the 


stock. Ms 


fore it has been rasped down. 


ax 


i a ey 
t 
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PLATE 292 Hershel rasps the forestock to smooth it. It is important that 


he does not leave too much wood ‘on the forestock or it will be bulky and 
‘~ 
heavy. : 


ha 


PLATE 293 The butt of the stock after it 
has been rasped down. 
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He cuts the front extension down to a feather edge. The forearm should 

be rounded out---not - left square. Another mistake often, made is that 

-- the builder may want to round ¢r roll over the wood around the trigger. It. 
should be'left flat so that the trleeer place-and Tock-have a flat siitface to rest 


on. oe 4 

_ The barrel should pate in place-at this pone or it may be hit by, the file * 
~ and scratched. é ra 

Cheek piece 


t 


t ‘ : 

‘. First Hershel draws the cheekpiece onto the stock, then he- cuts out 
around it roughly with a shand saw. He says, “You make it proportidnal to 
the size of the gun. I judge the shape of the cheekpiece by eye. Don’t make™ 

, the cheekpiece too long, and keep it shallow. If you cont keep it shallow, it: 


, . will tend to kick you in the face when you shoot the gun.” 
i _ When He has shaped it out roughly, he finishes it with chisels, files, ‘and: 
sandpaper. 


PLATE 294+ Knocking off 

‘the majority of the excess 
stock with a rough wood 
rasp, Hershel filés down the 
_ stock for the cheekpiece. 
% Note the .sweeping motion 
from the wrist to the butt. 


PLATE 295 This is the cheekpiece after PLATE 296 Here is the checkpiece show- 


being cut out. Now only sanding is needed. ing the eyelets that will hold the vent pick. 


é 


Herghel makes the pipes to hold his’ rand out of any piece of thin metal 
—he made the ones for this gun from a water heater jacket. First he takes a 
34," drill and a piece of paper and wraps the paper around the. drill, leaving 
\4” of paper extra on each-side. Then he takes the paper, which is now the 
pattern, and traces it onto the metal. Next he cuts out the piec es, and makes 
the pipes. He starts by putting one in a vise and bends it, as shown in Plate 


297. 


PLATE 297 The first step in bending the 
ramrod pipes is to bend the metal ends up 


about one fourth inch parallel to. each 
other, * 


f 


| is 


t 


PLATE 298 To make a ,ramrod entry PLATE 299 The finished ramrod pipes 
pipe round, Hershel. bends the piece ‘of are one and a half inches long. 
metal around a three-eighths-inch drill bit.: 


7 
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LAEE-300- -Here Hershel is chiseling to 
inlet the ramrod. pipes. 


a | . 
After the edges have been bent, he puts the drill bit ont the center of the 


piece of metal and bends it around it. The edges, ch are 4” wide, are 


left over to form flaps that nails can be driven , 
place. # a f 

He then takes a rat¢tail file and files the roughness But of thes entries of the 
pipes. He flares the front of the entry pipe to allow the ramrod to enter more 


easily. 


ugh to hold the pipes in 


“Yo sata the ramrod pipes,’ Hershel measures 31/2” from’ the muzzle-to © 
place the first one. The second goes halfway between the first pipe and the 
ramrod hole in the forearm. To. Anlet the two ramrod pipes, he lays the 
pipes on the ramr@d guide” groove with the lips (edges) up. Then ‘he' traces 

_ their outline, onto the stock: and chisels them out. Then he cuts the slots: for 
the edges or lips, and-sets the pipes into place. | 
_ After inletting the pipes into the stock, he drills one hole for each pipe 
through the stock and the pipe edges.~Phen he puts pins made from small 
finishing nails ‘with their heads cut cue into each hole, securing the pipes in 
place. , 
ie 


Sights _ 


Before Hershel makes the front sight, he cuts the barrel off to the dimen- 
sions he wants it to be on the final product, He lets his Bgprrel hang over the 
stock about 44”. After cutting the barrel, he files the end of the barrel 
where the rifled grooves are. He files the eroors at the crown of. the muzzle 
to make it load easier. ; ie 
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PLATE «301 Hershel. .:-¢: 
drives the-copper base plate ae 
° into place. The front sight - 
will be mounted on top.of 
this copper base. 


PLATE 302° The plate! is’ now in place 
and ready to be cut off: Note’ the groove 
cut Into the center of the sight where the 
silver blade will go. | 


PLATE 303 The completed: front sight 
with the silver blade! soldered on top. 
Hershel made the silver blade out of a sil- 
ver quarter, os ' 


{ ‘ of : : 
i The base of the front sight is made from a piece of flat copper. Hershel 
then takes a silver quarter and cuts out the shape of the blade with a hack- 


saw. and smoothes it. After that, he takes the copper plate and mounts it on 


~ the dovetail groove cut for that purpose. ‘l'hen he puts the blade into place 
and solderSit on. He uses hard-core silver solder. 


we 
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sal : 
The hunters in old times knew what they were doing when they set the 
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front sight down on the barrel. Thev used a low silver blade. When 
polished, it was easily visible even in bad light. In the woods in dim light, it 
“was a common mistake to take in too much front sight and overshoot came, _ 3 
Hershel’s grandfather, who was a ‘notorious squirre! hunter in this region 
(Herschel Finney), told him: that the best sight was one made of bone. This 
type of sight picked up the largest amount of hght and was easily seen. The 
only problem was that it was easily broken. sto Bese ey eiatey ase eu 


; 
PLATE 304+ The rear sight blank which 
is cut out of a piece of half-inch-square 
steel stock. a 


_ PLAWE 305° Diagram by Hershel House. 


} 


PLATE .306 After contplermy the rear 
sight, Hershel -rounds: one-*-end.--of —-the....- 


groove of the sight with.a grill, 


Because the shootey,of today uses his rifle a good deal in match shooting, 


he prefers to have-a sight a great deal higher, for reasons described earher: 
For the rear sight,/Hershel cuts out one half inch of square steel stock. He 
uses the same metal /that he used to cut the trigger, Next he beats down two 


sides on the anvil.) Then he takes his drill and starts to shape’ it out as ~~. 


shown in Plate sop After ‘shaping the rear sight, he levels up the bottom. 
Next he determings where it is going to be placed on the barrel. He does 


this by holding up thé rifle as though he were going to shoot it, placing the ~~ 


“rear sight about ten inches from.the breechplug. Then he has someone 
-move the rear sight up and down*along the harrel, ‘focusing on the front 
sight, until he gets the least amount of blur around the notch on the rear 
sight. He marks that spot and mounts the rear sight in place, cutting out the 
place for it with a hacksaw and a three-cornered file (the three-cornered file 
is used to get i 


and does the’ final shaping and cleaning. One advantage of the muzzle 
loader is that the sights are out.away from your eye. 


Stainless-steel Vent 


Hershel sets the hole ‘for the vent right at the junction of the breech and | 


'- the barrel. He lines the hole up so that it is at the bottom of the powder 
_ pan. After this is done} he bores a pilot hole into the barrel, using a number 
three drill bit. Then he takes a 4” by 28 threads per inch tap and taps the 


hole. Then he takes a '4” stainless-steel rod and taps it. After tapping. it, he © 


drills.a 2" hole into the end of the tapped rod almost 144” deep. Then he 
© screws the: rod into the barrel ‘with the hole facing the inside of. the barrel. 


iy - 


\, 


samme 


o the undercut edges). hen he drives the sight into place. 


PLATE 307 Hershel drills the pilot hole PLATE 308 Here is the _ stainless-steel 


for the stainless-steel vent. vent after being threaded. 


re) 


, 


Next he cuts the rod off flush-with the barrel, mad drills a 44” hole into the 
rod until it breaks through-into, the-hole drilled from the other end. This. 
opens the vent and completes it. , - “a ‘ 

‘The better guns have vents made of stainless steel. By putting a stainless- 
‘steel-vent-in the gun, it fires more quickly and prevents, the snapping and 
hissing that. sometimes happens on guns without the vent. A man who has 
worked with both kinds of guns will know the differences between them 
well, 

Stainless-steel vents may be purchased atany of the muzzle- -loading sup- 
py houses. They come ready to screw in and finish. 
Tallow Hole, Vent Pick, 
Decorative Molding, and Feather Hole i 


It is rare to see an old mountain rifle that doesn’t have a tallow hole— 
especially if it is a. southern-made rifle. The tallow hole goes on the side of 
the rifle that the lock is on. The tallow hole is centered up. and down, and is 
about ¥" from the butt of the stock. “ 


Ry 


& 


Le 
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PLATE 309 The 
pleted tallow hole. 


To make the tallow hole, Hershel. drills it with a brace and bit about 
Vn" 34" deep. Old-timers made a ‘mixture of beeswax and beef tallow 
to go into the hole. They heated the mixture in a ladle and poured it into 
the hole. ‘They would put this mixture on the patch to make the ball go 


~ down the barrel easier and also to help keep carbon from building up in the 


barrel. 


PLATE 310 Here Hershel is using the checking tool to 
cut the small groove up the butt of the stock. This decora- 
tive groove is one fourth of an inch above the bottom edge 
of thet butt tapering to the bottom edge of the stock just 
below the center of the trigger. plate. He puts one of these 
“grooves on each side of the stock. 


} 
Moupinc: Hershel cuts his decorativé molding -with a checking tool. The 


_groove is just a simple line cut along the edge of the stock for style. Some 


rifle makers add a good hit of decoration, but a simple mountain rifle like 
this one would not be that fancy. * 2° oe 


V 


Vint Pick: The vent pick is used to make sure the vent is open and not 


clogged. This should always be checked before the rifle is.taken~out and - 


shot. The vent. will sometimes get clogged when the rifle is left sitting be- 
tween hunts or shooting matches. Hershel makes the three eyelets to hold 


e 


the pick out of nails, the heads of which are cut off. The shafts of the nails 
-are bent into the shape of a U. He drills holes where the two points will go 
into the wood so he doesn’t split the stock. He drills six holes under. the 
cheekpiece for the three eyelets. 


YEATHER Hote: In the old days when tifles. were used a great deal, vent 
holes burned out rather fast, Stainless steel was unknown. Some fine English 
guns had platinum vents, nut they were’expensive and unattainable in the 
backwoods. When vents burned out, a riffe would leak the powder charges 
during the loi iding process, ‘Thus, hunters, when loading their rifles, would’ 

"first. plug the vent hole with a small turkey or chicken’ feather shaft, which 
kept the charge from leaking. The feather was removed after the rifle was 
loaded and before the lock was primed. A special hole was drilled, under- 
neath the rear of the stock just behind the triggerguard and! usually cen- 
tered with the cheekpiece. ‘The "feather was kept there. 


: 
Raising the Grain, Staining, and Browning the Barrel 


Before Hershel can put a finish on’the stock, he must first raise the grain. 
He does this by wetting the stock with a wet cloth, then resanding when. it 
dries. He does this about three times—or until the grain doesn’t raise 
anymore. He does this so that if he ever gets the gun wet, the water won't 

raise the grain and ruin the finish. 

Hershet uses nitric acid to stain the stock. It is cut one part nitric acid to 
three parts wate¥.’"He also puts-iron fili ings or steel wool into the solution, ne. 

and the acid éats up the filings or steel wool. He adds this material until the 
solution is static (won' t take any more), When heat is later r_apphed to the 
barrel, thé dissolved steel rusts ‘and gives the stain its- color. ‘Mix this in the 

open air, for it is important not to breathe the ‘fumes of, this solution as it 

may sear your lungs. Mix the stain in a crock so the heat generated. in the 

process doesn't burst the container. If the solution. starts. {o- react” with the = 

container, soda water. will neutralize it. | - E, 

After adding the iron filings, he applies the’stain to the-stock, then héats 
_the stock with a propane torch. ‘This is the same methdd used two hundred 
years ago: They used aqua fortis (old name for nitric acid ) and held the 
rifle over the forge to heat the stock. Hé goes over the stock with the torch | 
until her [gets a glaze on it, and then rubs it down with some thinned, boiled 
linseed oil and.a piece of steel wool. Next he heats the linseed oil into the 
~ stock” using the propane torch, paying special attention to the nooks and 
"crannies that he couldn't get to before without burning the stock (linseed = 
~~ oil won't burn and acts as protection in these areas). The color of the stock 
will deepen into a mahogany color by the following day. The next. day-he..... 


vy F 
"t 2 ‘ : ss = 


. 


aa 


_stfting the stain into the ramrod. 


’ 
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PLATE 3tt The stock before applying — 
the heat 1o the stain. Vhe stain has already 
been applied. : _ 


a Pau 


PLATE He Here “Hershel is heating and 


$ 


a 
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applies boiled linseed oil, full strength, three or four times. The linseed oil ° 
that has been put on helps keep the stock flexible so it won't dry out and be- 
come brittle. It also builds up a fine, old-time-looking finish. Continue.to - 
apply a coat of linseed- oil once a day until a good finish has been achieved. 
Never hang the gun, high on a wall-or above a firgplace as the stock will dry 
out. : ee ee fF 


Hacker. Martin opal the” Bock finish be-used to Ouiivie H. Dae 
the Aug ust 1970_ issue of Muzzle et ° 


ae 4 


We tisually use nitri¢acid aa water, half and half, with some steel _ 
wool eaten up in it to make the color black. This we smear-on the’ well- 


—~ sanded stock-with-a-small-cotton-rag-which is held i in the split end of a> 


small stick. ‘his protects the fingers from being’ burned by the acid. 
‘The new stock is then sanded dea and smeared with Esquire brown 
shoe.dye. Ther the stock is lightly sanded down’ again and rubbed with 
wool waste, Next, we go over the stock with a ‘swab dipped in linseed - 
oil, in which there is about one ounce of turpentine to the pint of oil. 


_.._—The'stock is then wooled and oiled several times. 
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When the stock looks nice enough, it is let dry good, and:then waxed - 
with the best floor wax available, or varnished a few timles with Spar 
"Varnish. For a top Joby use red violin oil varnish. It alee a finish 
slick as glass. ae . 


cs 


To brown the metal parts, Hershel first cleans and shines them.. To get 
‘the barrgleclean, he dr awfiles it with a metal. file until allthe scale-and oil is. 
removed down to fresh metal. When he drawfiles the barrel, he also knocks 
the sharp corners off the octagonal barrel. He does this to break up the 
* glare’ ‘of the sharp corners; the glare impairs ‘the-sheeter’s vision and tips off 


game. “After filing, he emdeeraens with sandpaper. Do not ‘put-vour hands ns 


pe a OR the filed ¢ or adel parts or fingerprints will show in the | browning Prot : 


ess. 

ARE, ae the barrel is. plugged with a dowel rod and the vent with a 
“ toothpick. ae our gun, he applied paste bluing to the barrel, and then 
brown bluing. This gave it a nice old-time dark-brown look. To apply the 
brown, he heated the parts and the barrel with a torch and applied the 


browning solution, which turned them to a rusty brown. ‘Then he-applied” 


the bluing compound by: just rubbing it on straight from the bottle. 

The reason he did our gun this Way was that we were in a rush and had 
to have it finished, ‘The Detter and older way of applying browning solution 
takes about a week to do, whereas the above only took one day. With the 

older method, the barrel was stripped, and then a cotton swab was used to. 
« paint the barrel and the other metal parts with a browning solution. This 
can be obtained from [og Cabin Sports Shop now, but was made from 
home recipes years ago. A Teepe from The Science of Gunnery, published 

in 1841, follows: i 


1 oz. Muriate Tine of Steel a? F 


1 oz. Spirits of Wine mer Z , | 
4 02. Muriate of Mercury ; | 
Y4 0z. Strong Nitric Acid | ¥ os et 

Ya oz. Blue Stone tt i 


a. qt-Water-—- 


ae -PHESE Gre “well mixed and allowed to stand to arhalgamate. After the 
.oil or grease has been removed from the barrels by lime, the mixture is 
laid on lightly with a sponge evéry two hours and scratched off with a 

wire brush every morning untif the barrels are dark enough, and. then 

the acid is destroyed by pouring boiling water on the barrels and con- 

tinuing to rub them until th¢y are nearly cool. Presumably ‘ ‘muriate 
tincture of steel” is ferrous chloride (FeCle), “spirits of wine” is ethyl 
alcohol, ‘‘muriate of ane is mercuric chloride also known as cor 
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rosive sublimate (HgCle), and “blue stone” is copper sulphate. /An- ‘ 
; other recipe for “Birmingham Imitations” calls for the following: 

1 oz. Sweet Nitre 

VY oz. Vincture of Steel 


. 4 oz. Blue Vitriol —_ ; en, cole ee 
4 oD. drops Nitric Acid 
I4 grains Corrosive ouplntate 


1 pt. Water 


When the barrels are dark enough, drép'a few drops of muriatic acid 

in a basin of water and wash the barrels slightly to brighten the 

twists.” [This obviously refers to finishing a “twist” in shotgun bar- 
= rels, the final acid wash to remove some of the brown finish. ] 

“It is important that all grease or oil be removed using ime as men- 
tionéd. Dust hydrated lime on a cloth pad and rub vigorously, renew- 
ing the lime as necessary. Otherwise, boil the barrel in a weak solution 
of lye. Do not handle the cleaned barrel in the bare hands as oil from: 
the skin will leave finger marks. When boiling, if you do it that way, 
put wood pees in the ends of the bore and hold by the projecking 
_ends. 


We found these recipes in For Beginners Only, by B. M. Baxter, pub-. 
*. lished by the National Muzzle Loading Rifle Association. 


so After sitting overnight, a fine coat of rust would cover the barrel, 


Se Le Give it andther coat of solution, being careful not to touch the barrel. 
% In humid weather, the barrel will rust rapidly. Repeat the process for 


four or five days or until. it has a good coat of rust. When it has a good, 
even rich covering, scald, ‘the *barrel by holding it. under a hot faucet 
until the barrel is hot. This will neutralize the acid in the browning-so- — - 
lution. Then give it a good coat of linseed oil or motor oil while the 
barrel i is still warm, 


= 
Hadixs Martin" explained his bluing and browning process to Ogilvie H. 
‘Davis in the August 1970 issue of Muzzle Blasts: 


“Gun browner is made-by-taking-a pint of water, a pint of rubbing or 
‘radiator. alcohol, mix and throw ina handful of Bluestone along with a 
teaspoon of nitric acid. Shake the mixture well-and set away for a few 
days. If you wantvit extra fast; add a quafter of an ounce of Corrosive 
Hae Sublimate of Mercury. Wet the iron with the solution, then, let it set 

* until dry and rub off with steel wool, wet again and repeat until the 
brown suits you. ‘This may take-three days or three weeks.: eee ee 


a, tae? 8 5 = . FOXFIRE 5 y 
/You can blue the above by boiling the rust eff in plain water, then Pi 
wooling down, continuing until the color is dark enough to suit. No 
‘ trouble getting this solution to take hold. I wipe the surplus a off * 
x a barrel, and smear it on hard. I scrub the iron, in fact—no trouble 1 ine 
jo + -getting itto-si¢k-Do not get the mixture on your skin, as too much 
. will cause a burn. Ve i 
For applying the mix, a piece of rag ae cleft-end of a wooden 
stick j is fine. Uhis can then be thrown away when the job is done, as the 
acid eats up the stick pretty fast. , 


Hardening the Frizzen ’ 


. To harden the frizzen, Hershel heats the frizzen to a light orange color 
and dips it imlight motor oil. If the metal is too.soft;and won't harden, thén 
it has to be half-soled. (This means attaching a second piece of harder | \-. 
metal to the face of the frizzen.) The latter was the case with our rifle. The ' 
“.frizzen was too soft and wouldn't harden, so Hershel had to harden the friz- 
zen by adding a piece of hardened steel he cut from an old file. It was cut to 


PLATE’ 313. Hershel uses a piece of an PLATE 314 Here Hershel is ready to cut 
old: file to make the frizzen piece. He rivets off the excess metal from the old file and 
it to the face of the. frigzen and’ then grinds then_ remove the l excess ~edges- with a" 
“ the rough edges down. grinder. j : 


— s 
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. fit the face af the frizzett Then’ he ground. down the airtate and’ the edges 
“with an emery wheel. He then drilled three holes through both’ pieces of 


metal.for the rivets. Before.he pulled the rivets.down tight against the friz-. 


ae zen, he heated the file pieces and quenched it in oil to anneal it and ee gees 


from breaking. 
After he had if fiveted on and filed down to fit exactly, he put the lock 


back together, adding a piece of flint, and checkéd it to make sure it would — 


spark properly. If it had not sparked properly, he would have had to put it 
back in the forge and heat it hotter and repeat the process. 

‘One of the hetter sparks is a yellowish-orange: spark. The hottest spark is 
a white one that just sits and sizzles. That spark is too hot, and it means the 
rizzen is too hard. To take some of the hardness out, he would have to heat 
tea little. A beginner should probably bay an already- assembled | lock, These 
locks- will spark ee when brought. loa 


Ranirods 


The size of the ramrod should he Shout 33” in diameter at the tip for a 
.45-caliber rifle. To make the one for our gun, Hershel started witha 
straight hickory rod %” in diameter and worked it down to- 34” on one 
end tapered down to about Wf on the other so 1t won't stick 1 in the pipes in 
wet weather. \ ae 

_ Hershel! has made his ramtods before, but now he buys them fon ieee 
Cabin Sports Shop at ten-dollars a dozen. 

“To make a ramrod, Hershel.just cuts a piece “Okstraight hickory one inch 
square and uses a drawknife until it is round, “Don’ t ever buy one of those 
dowel rods from a hardward store. If you get a ball that’ s hard to: dfive 


down the barrel, the dowel rod might break and might | go through. your | 


~hand.” . apse : 
| The rod must be made out-of 4 good piece of hidkory that has the grain 


voing straight: from one’end to the other to _prevent-splintering with use. le 
g stratig pr p g 


should always be cut a good “deal smaller than the ramrod hole in the fore- 
Fs hie 
arm, “Lhe reason for this is that while hunting in humid or wet weather; ‘the 
rod might swell i in the Oke alae. and get stuck: *~ : | 


& 


Molding” Lead ‘Balls — : agit eS ote 


Hetthel first cut some small pieces of: lead from the big chunk of-lead he 


. gs Then he placed them in his ladle in the forge. and melted them down. 
a After they had melted; he poured enough molten lead into the mold to fill 
an ie then he opened the mold allowifig the hot ball out and cool. He 
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i. PLATE 315 This photo shows Hershel’s, 
* 445 mold and. 315 mold, These molds | are 
for .¢5-caliber and . 324¢ aliber rifles, ar 


PLATE 518 Hershel pours 
het eee into a mold and 
makes a ball. The gunsmiths 
@all it “running bullets’. oF 
“running balls.” a 


® * 


poured about two or three balls firstsand then put them back ino the: ladle 
to he melted again. He did this to warm the mold for é €asy use,—---—-—~ sot: 
Whenever he found a. ball with an air hole or bubble i in it, it was a sign 
ythat the mold or the lead wasn’t hot enough, Thesé were: remelted Because. « 
they would not shoot properly. | # 
dhe ball should be five thousandths of an inch smaller than the caliber 


of the. gun so, ». that nee “Hh be room for. the pe ayound it it. The size of the 


“spi Tel on “each WEE che lead: ie ihe hole ; in the meld) ahonid be 
clipped off (called: spurring” the ball), using the pinchers built into the 
mold. Cut the spurs off as clese to the ball as possible. ° ; 
Ww hen loading the ball: ‘into the gun, “Hershel tries- toload_with the coe 
‘up. If what is left of the spur went down the side of the rifle, it might affect j 
the ball’s course. To prevent. this, sometimes Hershel will take the butt of — 
his knife and pound down apie left of the spur. _ 


Be 2 


PLATE 317 Hershel puts 
a 45-gram charge of pow- 
der into the rifle. . 


Loading and Firing 


Before you fire a new gun, you should first dry the barrel with a clean 
patch and blowidown the barrel to make sure the vent is clear. ( After firing, 
blowing down the barrel creates moisture inside that helps break down the 
carbon that tends to accumulate inside—and keep the vent clean.) Also 
cleat the vent with the vent pick. 


Next Hershel takes his powder—a 45-gram charge—and_ pours one 
. charge down the muzzle of the gun. He uses a piece of denim cloth for his 


$ 
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—- 
“Ee 
. 
i PLATE 318 
PLATE 319 Here Hemel cuts the excess material ° 7 
of the patch off. , , 
- ‘ oe 


——_ 


patch. For target shooting, he uses a spit patch-—he spits on the patch be- 
fore putting the bpll on it to hélp the ball slide down into the barrel and ; 
also to break up the carbon from the previous shot as the ball is shoved 
down. Spit patches would not be used in hunting as the charge is often left - 
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in the gun for.a long period of time before shooting, and the_spit~ patch 
would tend to rust the inside of the barrel. For hunting; he uses a patch fu- 
bricated with tallow and beeswax, or spermn-whale oil (which is the best lu- 
bricant of all, but almost unobtainable nowadays). After doing this, he 
takes his patch, places it over the opening of the barrel, places'a ball of top 
—- ——~of the-pateh; “tips it down into the barrel the depth of the ball, —autd cuts the 
cloth patch off as shown in Plate 314, 
Then, using the ramrod, he shoves thg ball ii patch down the barrel .4 
- to the breech, and seats it well by tamping it. 
He then pulls the hammer back to half-cock and primes the pan. He uses 
a finer powder for his primer than for the charge. To prime the pan, he just 
fills the pan full of fine powder. ‘hen he closes the frizzen over the pan. 
Now the gun is readg to fire. 


PLATE 320) After cutting off the excess 


patch, Hershel prepares to ram the ball 
down the barrel. 


loading The Fit Waele | 8 
Muzzle Loader | (J )eoser 


POWDER 
MEASURE 


a 


“TT MEASURE. OF BLACK POWDER IN BARREL 
2. GREAGED PATCH OVER MUZZLE. 


3.°RAM BALL AND PATCH Dawn TO POWDER 
4. PRIME PAN WITH POWDER AND FIRE. © 
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After a few shots Hershel pulls-the lock out to check whether or not 
powder or carbon is leaking out between the pan and the barrel down into 
the lock mortise. If it is, it can be stopped by either filing the bolster flat on 
the lock or setting the lock in a little deeper. Powder escaping into the lock 
mortise will eventually cause the lock to rust on the inside‘and cut the life 
span of-the rifle. , = 

‘To clean the gun, he runs a patch soaked in hot soapy water dog the 
barrel. He does this a couple of times and then runs a dry patch down the 
barrel to.dry it out and prevent rusting. He also swabs a little hot soapy 
water over the lock to help break up carbon. He said, “If you clean the bar- 
rel and lock and keep it clean, it will fire well, After cleaning the barrel, pay 
particular attention to the lock and oil both it and the barrel with a light 
coat of oil. For extra protection, you should also oil both the inside and the 


outside of the barrel with a light coat of light. machine oil the day after 
YF 


4 


cleaning.” 


PLATE 323 Joe’s home ,where he 
* lives with his mother‘is also home 
for numerous chickens and dogs. 


PLATE 324 he front of Joe’s shop. 


ao) 


Joe Farmer 


~ Joe Farmer is one of several gunmakers in the Waynesville, North Caro- 
lina, area. When we first drove to his home, high on the side of one of the 
hills overlooking the Allen’s Creek section and surrounded by apple or- 
chards, we noticed right away the number of animals he had around the 
place. He laughed and said, “J like dogs, and Igraise fighting chickens. I 
have seven dogs. Most of them are strays I picked up. I brought them all in 
except a beagle pup which I bought. The strays gotta live too.” . 
Joe’s shop, which is adjacent to his house, is about ten feet wide by thirty- 
feet long, and has a rustic appearance about it. In the shop are his tools, 
some of the rifles he’s built, and others he’s in the process of building. The 
flo6¥ is wood with a strip of carpet covering the center. There's an old wood 


a 
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PLATE 325 Inside the shop, a wood heater dominates one wall. Hanging 
behind it are several guns in various stages of completion. Just beyond the 
heater, Missy lies asleep in her favorite chair. 
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stove for heating, and on the back wall is a,stereo tucked away so he can lis-. 


ten to bluegrass while he works. One long workbench runs almost the length 


“ofethe room, and the bench is filled with rifle parts, barrels, planes, rasps, 


screwdrivers, nails, and screws, and all.the other things he needs for his 
work. Above the counter are shelves filled with more tools and parts. The 
one éomfor table chair he has was long ago claimed by one of the dogs, who 
sits and watches as Joe puts his rifles together. 

When we asked Joe to tell us how he got started in rifle making, he’said, 
“I first started building rifles in 1959. That's when I found out I had multi- 
ple sclerosis. ‘This makes up about half my living. I’ve got a caretaker’s job 
that I work part-time on. I’ve always been interested in rifles and in shoot- 


- ing them, so I just decided to build one. I acquire my tools over the long 


run, collecting slowly as I go. [ build the guns almost from scratch. Never 
have used a kit. They take me about three weeks apiece, and I guess I've 
built about two hundred by now. When I first started building them, I sold 
the fancy ones for $150. Now, if someone wants me to make one, I just 
have to sit down with them and work out the price according to what they 
want. J never advertise about selling rifles. I just go by word of mouth, And 
then I go to the shooting matches, and people sce.the guns I’ make.and like 
them and ask me to build them one. But I don’t go to many matches now. 
I’m not able.” “- : 

Joe told us a little about the rifles he makes: 

“T use G. R. Douglas barrels. I use .32, .40, .45, and a few .50 caliber. 


Most are .45 caliber. Those are on my match guns. I make a lot of match 


guns. I’ve made only two or three flintlocks since I’ve been building rifles. I 
like caplocks because I think they’re more reliable. I can make flintlocks on 


request, though. The barrels J use are already rifled. I have a rifling ma-’ 


chine, but I don’t use it. I started rifling the barrel once but the bench it was 

set on got loose so I quit. You have to have time and a good back to rifle 

bmrrels.’ ; 
For the T onNeRee? ae rifles he makes, which are his favorites, he often 


uses Siler locks intact, fyut sometimes he uses only the works from the locks 


‘and. makes the hammer-and-lock sideplate , himself to his own specifications. 
_ He also makes the double-set triggers, triggerguard, toe plate, 


Guttplate, end 
cap, sideplate, and ramrod thimbles for each gun. Since most fof the guns of 
this Tennessee-style were iron-mounted, he continues, the tradition; making 
these parts of iron. He also makes the sights himself, fashioning the rear one 
of iron and the front one out of either silver or brass. He has made his own 


ramrods before, but usually buys them now. When he was making his own, ° 


he would cut a straight hickory tree three to four inches-in diameter, season 
the portion of the trunk he was going to use, and then split it up into 


tet cine meng 
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PLATE 326 - Three 
finished guns on a wall of 
Joe’s shop. Note the hooded 
z rear. sight on the match 
iS Se” gun at top. , 


. ¢ 


PLATE 327 A powder horn’ 
and pouch Joe made hang .~—~-~ 
ready for use. see : 


$ 
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ramrod sizes. Then each ramrod would be scraped and sanded to round it, 
and then saturated with raw linseed oil to harden it. 

Joe uses curly maple stocks almost exclusively and finishes them with 
chromic. ac id rubbed down with linseed-oil. For the ramrod, he uses linseed 
oil alone. The’ barrel is drawfiled and then coated with browning solution 
made from a recipe he found in an old book. Not knowing what the old 
chemical names meant, he took the recipe toa chemist i in Hazelwood who 


oe 


mixed it up for his use. 


.- -PLATE 328 —Jee-shews-Stantey—Masters-and Mark Palpal-lotic one of the’ guns he 
made inspired by a Baxter Bean original. 208 


PLATE 329 The © lock 
plate of the gun is one he 
made himself. 
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PLATE 330 qos also made 


¢ ; its silver front sights, 


y ‘ 


On che match guns he sometimes makes, he adds a shade over ae iene 
and he told us. ae he design for the yhade you sec over the sights is my idea. 
It’s for when you're at.a: shooting ‘match and the sun’s on your sight one 
time, and then the next time you shoot, a cloud is over the sun and your 
sight gets a different shade of light. With this.metal shade, your light stays: 
the same always. 

“T do some repair work on guns, too, but it’s not as ‘big as it used fo Be. a 
used to repair a lot, but now it’s mostly-building rifles. The most popular ris. 
fle I sell is a Pennsylvania style 1 build. fy favorite rifle, though, is the 
Tennessee. I got my patterns off an original Baxter Bean gun. Bean was a 
noted Terinessee man. He built rifles for a while, and every one of his song 
followed him. I guess the reason I prefer the North Carolina, and Tennessee 
types over the Kentucky’ and Pennsylvania is ‘that I’m from here. My 
mother’s a McCracken and she’s Scottish. My grandfather has been. along 


Camp Branch here for sixty years,-and I was born just across the ridge here> ** 


and then moved to Camp Branch, when I was two years old and have been 
« here ever since. I can just picture the man who made thoseg] enness¢ee rifles. 
He didn’t have the fancy shop. or the fancy tools that northern ‘makers had. 
Maybe just had a bench under a tree somewhere and made jist very simple 
guns. But they were good guns. Theyre still my favorites.” i 


a 2] 
Hh 


Article and photographs by se Lane, Stanley Masters, and Mt rk Pak 
pal-lotic. 


PLATES31) W. A, Huscusson in his shop. 


W. A. Huscusson 7 a ee 


W. A. Huscusson was born in Macon, ‘County, North Carolina, in 1899. 
He lived there until 1g20, when he moved to Lawrenceville, ' Georgia, to 
. work in the sawmills there’ along with several other people from: our area, 
including Lake Stiles (see the previous Foxfire books). He worked in saw- 
mills there for forty years. 

His first wife died in 1961, and a year later he moved’ back home to be 
near his mother, his stepfather, and his son Gene—one of three children. 
Five years after he returned to Macon County, he married again, and he 
and his wife live a relatively quiet, peaceful life outside Franklin, North 
Carolina. He.spends part of his time doing odd jobs around their home and 
Keeping the garden in good shape. On our second visit, he had just been to 
town to get some window curtains atid had helped his wife hang them. 
When we arrived, he was looking over|some of the coins he has collected’ 
-over the years and lamenting the fact jthat he is becoming forgetful. Not 
long ago, for example, he lost eighty-one silver dollars’ and found them a 
month later behind the hoot of his car. On the day we visited, he had just 
found two more in the glove compartment. He was getting ready to give 
them to his son. 

_ ‘| Though he doesn’t travel now, he once went to see a sister in Lyman, 
‘Washington, and wants to go out West again. He’s afraid he’s going to have 
_to pass that trip up, however. Laughing, he told us that his wife even got 


PLATE 332 One-wall of his shop is filled with guns he has made, or is in: 
the process of repairing. 


4 a 


nervous when he hiked up neighboring Mt. LeConte with Rufus Morgan 
(see Foxfire 4) and fourteen others in April of 1976. He,was determined to 
go, though, and did. 


Though he claims, “J don’t get nothing done much no more,” he does’ 


stay busy. For example, he still makes knives with deer antler handles, and 
hunting pouches from leather or groundhog skin. And he makes guns. 


The little shop that he works in is behind his trailer. On our first visit, we 


had noticed with amusement a mother caf and five very young kittens in one 
corner of the shop.near the pot belly stove. ‘Several adventurous, pure white 
ones refused to stay in their box, and we had to constantly watch to “keep 


from stepping on them. By the second visit,*yhe had. given up’ the stuggle to - 
. keep them put and had let them out in the yard for the first time. ‘They 


were clustered happily around the door of the shop as we walked in, 

* We talked for a long time that day, especially about how he got inter- 
” ested j in guns. He told us how, when he was little, he wasn’t a lowed to han- 
dle guns at all; but one day When-he was about fifteen, he “and his first 
cousin took one‘ of his uncle’s muzzle loaders into the woods. His cousin 


. knew howto use it, and when they treed a sqWirrel in a big hickory, he shot 


at it nine times. Finally, the squirrel began to come down the tree, and it 
dropped, off dead. One of the bullets had hit home, and W.A. has been 


"crazy, abowt muzzle loaders ever since. , 


The first go “he owned was a Stevens Crack Shot 22 that cost $3.50. “At 
that time, flint ocks were really going out of style—a phenomenon that W.A 
never completely understood : “Some peoplegkeught that flint was all there 
ever was, and they didnt t change. They sti! buy flintlocks. But lots of them 
changed right away, justlike they do everything else. Just like an old car 
that runs good, doesn’t use Oil, and they'll trade it int right away anyhow.” 


hy, 
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PLATE 333 Standing with | 
two. of his rifles: a  flint- 
lock and a percussion. | 


— 


As he grew up, he continued to shoot ftintlocks when he had ne chance, 
and he kept the memory of them when he moved to Lawrenceville. He got 
the chance to make his first one when he found an old hand-forged barrel 
in Lawrenceville and bought it for fifty cents. He took the barrel to a man 
| who re-rifled it and ‘reworked the breechplug for him, and then, from the 

memory of guns he had seen, he made the rest of the gun and gave the 
finished piece to his daughter who still owns it. Later, he got a pattern from’ 
a gun he especially liked that was in a neighbor’s gun collection in Lawrence- 

ville. It was a half-stock, however, and since he prefers a Kentucky-style, 

full-stock flintlock over others, he rarely uses that first pattern. 

i He began his first serious gun: work after he moved back to Macon 

County. Though most of his business comes from people who bring him | 

guns they want repaired’ (or bring him a barrel and some pieces from one 


PLATE 33-4 
made from kits. along with 


Two guns he 


a knife. pouch. and powder 
horn he also made. The 
gun at the top is a blunder- 
buss. eae 


PLATE 335 Marty Hen- 
derson fring the — blun- 
derbuss. 


they want rebuilt), he has managed to build forty rifles, six shotguns, eight- 
een pistols, three derringers, and one blunderbuss from a Dixie Gun Works 
kit. 

A typical Huscusson gun would be made mostly from parts (buttplate, 
triggerguard, trigger, barrel, lock, brass-tipped ramrod, etc.) purchased 
from companies like Log Cabin Sports Shop and Dixie Gun Works. He uses 
Siler locks almost exclusively, saving, “They re well-known, they look good, 
and they work ‘good. I like them.” It would be a Kentucky-style, full-stock : 
flintlock with a curly maple stock (though he has also used cherry and wal- | 
nut). It would have a toe plate and a patch box, unlike the rifle Hershel 
made for us, and the cheekpiece would he quite pronounced—an idea‘ he 
got from a picture he once saw. The one hundred twenty-five hours of as- 
sembly—including chiseling out the barrel groove and the ramrod groove 
and shaping all the wood—would be done by hand. He also makes his own 
sights. He makes the front one using brass for the hase and German silver 
for the blade, arid the rear one from angle iron. And he makes His own 
thimbles @ut of brass or steel. He sometimes makes the patch boxes, but he 
can buy them cheaper than he can make them. 


% 
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1? PLATE 336 Mr. Huscusson also showed 


a hunting horn he made from 4) steer’s. 
horn. i 


: “ - } es 
He avoids engraving, saying that he started-too late im life to learn how to 


do such. fancy works, and customers seem to prefer the plainer, simpler 

#- flintlocks. Tf they want engraved metal decorations, however, he buys them 
and insets them by hand. Then the barrel is browned, (if it's a more’modern 
gun, he blues it}. With an electric engraver, he engraves iis 1 name on the 
bottom side of the barrel. 

* ‘The finished rifle sells for about $309. ‘I’ve sold some nice’ guns, but you . 
can’t make them if you don’t sell them. My guns have gone to people from 
Florida, North Carolina, South Carolina, Ohio, New York, and Oregoti.” 

He gets the. word around about his guns and knives by taking. them..to.... —-- 
shooting. matches, county fairs, craft shows, and. schoel-classes. He enjoys 
the matches most, saying, “I can t shoot when T go. I can’t see as good as I 
used to. But I vo to see the guns. I like to watch them shoot, meet the peo- 
ple and see the guns. I really enjoy that!” 


Article and photographs by Jeff Lane, Giana) Masters, Marty Hender- 
son, and Jeff Reeves. : 


Frank Cochran > 


A friend of ours named Winfred Cagle, who livés in Bryson “City, North 
Carolina, told us about Frank Cochran. A blacksmith first and later a ma- 
chinist, Frank was noted-for the fact that he designed and machined his 
own percussion locks rather than relying onskits. . , P 

/ 
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PLATE 837. Frank Cochran... 
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us and then . 
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PLATE 339 . . .'watches, 
with his grandchildren, as 
Tinker McCoy tries her 
hand at it for the first time. 


PLATE 338 Frank molds a lead bail for 
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jan fires “the gun Frank 
made for him at a target 
set up in the back yard of 
Frank's home. 


we 


Jeff Lane ‘wrote to him asking permission to visit, received a gracious 


_ «reply, and during the summer, as he requested, three of us visited him. 


. When we arrived, we found to our surprise that he hdd gone to a tremen- 
dous amount of trouble to get reddy for us. For example, he had spent days 
borrowing back a number of rifles-he had made, so that we could see and 


shioinerabh them. Two. of his grandchildren had come over and helped him 
| set up his bullet-molding equipment, and they had already made a number 
| of lead balls by the time we arrived and were ready to teach us how. And 


\his grandson, Doug Cochran, had set bp a loading stand that Frank had de- 
signed and was ready to demonstrate target soot te with the gun Frank . 
had mate for him sao eo i 

| Except for the Spee Frank fashioned nearly every prece | for the tharty 
or so guns he has-made. The trigger and lock assemblies, for example, were 
nearly all made from scratch in his machine shop, and it takes only slight 


familiarity with guns to be able to spot numerous _imnovations that he 


worked into their designs. 

Two. methods characterize the ‘finishes he used on the stocks. For the gun 
he matle for himself, he first fine-sanded the stock. Then he took undiluted 
nitric acid and dipped,a ball of steel wool into it for-a moment, lifted it 
out whereupon it rusted instantly, and then dipped it back into the,actd for 
a moment to allow the rust‘to fall off and color the acid. Then he swabbed 
ohe coat of acid onithe stock, left it on for a half hour, and then washed Yt. 
off to keep tt from turning the stock black. 

On other stocks, he used three tablespoonfuls of ifn liquid brown shoe 


“dye mixed:in one quart of linseed oil. Each stock. received at least three 


coats of this mixture, rubbed after each coat with fine steel wool. 
He browned all of his barrels except two, which-he blued, using the same 
solution Joe Farmer uses. It is mixed for them by a local druggist..He 


PLATE 340 Doug Coch- 
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browned ‘them in a. warm, damp ‘basement, ‘ised three or four coals on. “each 
barrel, and then, oiled each one well. 

We examined each of the guns’he had enticed for us to look at iid 
photographedewveral for this section, while learning how\to mold lead balls 
and waiching Doug shoot. It was a full, fine afternoon punctuated regularly 
by Kool- Aid breaks that Hattie Cochran, his wife, insisted we take. And as- 
we left, they filled 7 eral bags with ie for us from the trees in. their 
front yard. po , : 
Article and photographs by Linda Ledford and 7 Tinker McCoy 


eee, 


, 


sie My _parents came from Swain County, North Carolina, and I was born 
in the Macon County mountains ontop: sor Winding Stair Mountain. My 
mothet died when I was two months and twenty days old, and my father 
brought my mother back to the Alarka community in Swain County and 
buried her and gave.me to his mother and father. Their names were Mr, 
and Mts. Worth Cochran. : 
Times were hard in. those days. We had a rough mountain farm and a 
good apple orchard and a good‘ peach orchard, and we made a little’ moncy 
off our peaches and apples.. And we kept a lot of bees and sold a lot of 
honey. . 


_ When I grew up, I became a trapper: aad & hunter. I hunted a lot, and 1 
knew.the. mountains well in Swain County. I had'a trap line in the winter 
time, and I'd camp out every other night atl the end of my trap line (it was 
one day out find one day back) on the Fry knob. I caught lots of furs. It 
was cheap then, but a little money was worth a whole lot. I was trapping 
anything i in thie way of possums, polecats, coops, foxes—anything that was 
of any value on the market. And then I did a gagd deal of hunting. Espe- 
cially when lavas camping.; I had squirrels, rabbits, and’ sometimes pheas- 
ants to eat. I'd choose my camping place in a laurel patch where there was. 
no timber in case a storm blowed-in on me. A laurel patch was good protec: 
tion from snow.sWe had some big’snows. Lots of times I’d build me a fire 
and melt the’ srf6w away and Phen move my fire and sleep where I had my 
first fire. a ~~ 
I had .one partner that I wish hadn’t been around a lot of times. He was 


a bad bobcat. He came around and did a-great deal of hollering, but he-* 


never did come around where I could see: him, I finally caught him ‘in a 

double-spring wolf trap, but he broke my trap chain and got away. Some 

men that had been coon hunting treed him on‘ Conley’s Creek, and they 

dug in and killed him. They knew him by his foot being gone—his foot had 
rotted off and he had lost the trap. “ 

We had - quite a few bobcats in them mountains. I lived up in.the moun=*~ 

§ 
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tains where I was a good mile from anybody- else; and lots of times in going 
home of a night, a bobcat, would follow. me home. When one hollers, you 
might as well depend on him-going home with you. ‘That was his intention. 
But he never would get out where you could see him. He'd stay off in the 
bushes out of four sight. They were pretty scarey. ‘hey scared lots of peo- 
ple. ree. 
Also we had lots of snakes om the mountain where I grew up. There 


wasn't too many rattlesnakes, but the copperheads ‘ was. Very. plentiful. You 
had to watch out about snakes, , especially in the. day time when-_it’s hot. You 
_ didn’t have to worty too much about them at night. [There were other 
|: things to worry about then.) If I was traveling at night i in the dark timber 
and lost my trail, there’s where I stayed until daylight) It won't never qo to 

take a chance on traveling at night in the mountajns because you might 
_walk off over a rock cliff, and it would be a; long time before you was 
found. ia } 


IT one “time had a dog that was good when I could have him with me.-f 


couldn’t take him with meon the traps because he'd get caught in a trap, 
- bytaf I was just going sofhewhere at night, I'd take him because he would 
follow the trail and he wouldn't get away from you. He’ ‘d stay in the trail, 
and he’d stay the speed that you could keep up with him. [ know one time 
T lost the trail coming home one. night, ‘and it was.very dark. I thought, 
“Well, if my dog’s anywhere’ around the house, he can hear me whistle.” I 
was a pretty good ways frorn the house, but I thought he could hear me. I 


whistled good and loud a couple of times, and I heard him bark. In axshort 


_ while, he was:to me. I spoke to him, and started to move, and he went right 
to the trail and‘on to the house without any trouble. 

He got bit three times by a copperhead snake when he was young, He 
didn’t know-how to kill snakes then, and he just went into a bunch of polk 
stalks and pulled this snake out. It bit him three times before he got it 
killed. He like to have died. But after that, no snake was able to: bite him. 


He would run around one and bark till it struck at him and got out of its” 


coil: Then he got it in the middle and busted it up*over the ground right 


quick. Living in a place like that where we did ns a G08 like that was. 


* worth a whole lot.- 

Another problem we had in the fall was with groundhogs eating our 
_ corn. ‘They'd tear down and waste sq much. If they’d just tore down what 
they wanted and hadn’ t wasted so much, it wouldn’t have been so bad. But 

rneéd to catch them in steel traps, vand J thinned them down pretty soon 
till I wasn’t bothered so bad by them: 

Then I got the hankering to be d blacksmith when I was-a~boy, and 
money was pretty hard to get. There was a.man that had a good srhall 
anvil. I asked hirn to buy it. He said, “I'll trade it to you for some hdney.” 

I said, “How. much?” 


"es 
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And he said, “Thirty-five pounds.” : 

So | give him thirty-five pounds of good honey for the anvil., 

Then there was an old’man that somebody told me had.a pair of bellows, ” 
and he had went blind. His name was Sam Cochran. He was' my wife’s 
grandfather. I asked him about selling me the bellows, and he said I could 
have them for six dollars. ‘“Well,” I said, “when I get six dollars, V’ll come 
by.” 

He said, ‘Fine, Ill save them for you.” 

So I found out a blacksmith was moving from the Alarka Lumber Com- 
pany to Smokemont, and he had a big cow he wanted drove up there, and 
he knew that I knew where Smokemont was. Andshe said, “I'll give you six 

~dollars if you'll drive my cow to Smokemont.” : 

Twenty-five miles I drove that cow, and took the six.dollars and meee 
the pair of bellows. 

Then,I give a man fifty cents to make me my first pair of tories It wasn’t 
long till I could make me. as good a tong as anybody, and other good tools 
as well, so I soon had a good blacksmith shop. 

I had to learn blacksmithing the hard way. I knew a blacksmith that 


ae taught me a good deal about how to temper. I learned how to temper steel 


“starting with the information he give me. I had the bellows and built a.rock 

furnace and it worked good. I would rather have it than any blower. In the 
- blacksmith’ welding part, I learned it just by trying. Now the best thing to 
practice on blacksmithing with is something like a chain link that you've 
just got one piece to hold together. When you get it in shape to weld, you’ve 
only got one piece to hold. Now if you’re welding two rods together, you’ve 
got to have somebody to help you. They lay one on the anvil and you lay 
the other on it and hammer it together. But when you get to where you 
know how to weld, it’s not hard to do. Spring steel welds gbod when you. 
learn the heat to use.on it: If you get it too hot, though, it breaks.-Just like 
an axe. It's easy hammered out if you won't get it too hot. But if you get 
a little place too hot, it’ll break off. Tve hammered out old axes and made 
them just like new. j on 

,] was up on Pigeon River one time at a blacksmith shop. It, belonged ‘to 
Tom Narr, and Preacher Allen was there, and there was some axes there, 
and I told Tom I wanted to upset {reshape and. hammer out] some of: 
them axes, and he said, “All right.” And I hammered out both blades and 
put the handles on and retempered them. And him and Preacher Allen took - 
one out to the woodyard and chopped a dead locust log up with it, and 
__ Preacher Allen came back and said, ‘ ‘Son, you’re a good blacksmith.” F. was — 
a young man then—prohably twenty- two years old. 

Then I left Swain County and come to Haywood County, North Caro- 
lina. I moved my blacksmith shop up on Dick’s Creek, and shoed horses, 


LATE 34! The loading stand Frank in- PLATE 342 A ball-pulling ‘kit Frank ma- 


» verited. The stand won’t turnover, can be chined.s Bach piece screws ‘tightly into the 
raised or lowered according to the shooter's other to make a long. rod that fits down 
needs. and collapses into an easily portable into the gun barrel .for’ removal of a 

package. jammed bullet, or a bullet that was acci- © , 
te : dentally loaded without a charge. a 


made trail gral 8, J-grabs, spreads, whatever people wanted done. Lived 

with my uncle, Dan Cochran. I stayed there as long ag there was pretty 

muct logging work and. o0 wood work. Iwas mostly servicing the loggers 

then, gant r & | 

Then I finally Sake shop and went back to “Swain County and mar- > 

ried. Me and my wife came straight to Hay ‘woot! where | got a job ina ma- 
chine shop. This machine shop had a good blacksmith’s shop! ‘and no black- 
Ano smith, and so [ got a job there i in 1938 and Worked in the bfacksmith shop. 

The Blythe brothers was*puttitig,dn a sewer line from Hakelwood, North 
Carolina, to Pigeon River, andit-done a lot of work for them “that winter. 
. There was quite a bit of blacksmithing for a few years ‘till, tractors took the 
. place ofshorses and trucks took the ‘place of wagons. Then the blacksmithing ? 

business got had.” : 


¢ 
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I took up welding then, and machine work, and I worked with that man 
at that machine shop for twenty-six years. When he died, | leased a shop 
from Paul Bryson at Hazelwood called the Skyline Machine Shop, and I 
worked there near about nine years till I got sick and had to retire. And I 
think I’ve done as a ae a machine work as most any machinist has ever 
done. aoe 

Now about the gunmaking business, there was a forge in ‘Tennessee 
where blacksmiths got their materials. There's a place in the Smoky Moun-. 
tains Park called Cades Cove, and there's a creek. there called Forge Creek 
where. they had a forge that smelted iron. Those gunsmiths. made their gun 
barrels from a flat bar of 1 iron, and they hammered them around a rod and 


‘welded them and rifled then? with a hand rifle machine. ‘Then they made 


their locks and everything. Tennessee had several gunmakers, and North 
Carolina had quite a few of them. The old Gillespie gun was made over 


_about Brevard, North Carolina. They kad a forge up there. The last 


Gillespie man that had that shop and made guns had to go to “the Civil 
War, and he was said to be the last. Philip Gillespie. He had a pot of gold 
that he had sold guns for, and a barrel of brandy. He took an ox and a sled 
and hauled his gold and brandy, ‘hack up in the mountains somewhere and 
burigd it and told his folks that nobody wouldn't get any of his gold and 
brandy, and that it would be there when he come back. He dug a vault and 
lined it with rock, put his gold. and brandy in it, covered it up with rock, 
and covered that with dirt, and it’s never been found. He never come hack. 


"4 f . \ 
He left and took one of his own guns that he had made and went to the 


Civil War and never returned. He was killed in action and that was the last 


~ of the Gillespie Iron Works. 


Now I know a man that owned a Gillespie rifle, and he died seven or 
eight years ago, and his wife sold that Gillespie rifle for five hundred dollars. 
I guess it’s won more prizes at the shooting matches than any gun in west- 
ern North Carolina. It was a big, heavy gun. | 

But all that early gunsmithing had ended $y the time I got.started. I got 


Anterested in guns by the first shotgun I ever worked on. It was for a neigh- 


bor boy when I had my shop-over in Swain County. He had an old single- 
barreled shotgun, and.something got wrong with it, and he brought it and 
wanted me to fix it. His name was Caney Barker. And I said, “Caney, I 
don’t guess.I could fix a gun.” 

He said, “You're the only hopes for me.’ 

So I laid around there a few days and fixed Caney’s gun. I said, “Well, if 
I can do that one, I can do some more.” From then on, I got to working on 
guns. And therr got into making gunstocks. I. got into repairing more than 
anything. - 


. 
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PLATE, 343 Frank made. 
this gun for Doug Cochran, 
_his grandson. Doug’s father 
made.the maple stock for 
the.gun, and Frank made 
the’ stainless-steel lock’ and 
hammer. 


PLATE 34+ One of the keys in the stock 
in Doug’s gun. On all of Frank’s” full- 
stocked rifles, the owner has simply to push 
three keys out (one in the half-stocks) to 
remove the barrel. 


e 


*?PLATE 345 Frank. made ‘this full-stocked. (of curly e 
“maple) .44-caliber rifle for himself, and made every part 

of the gun except the 14-inch barrel. The iron-mounted 

: rifle intentionally has no grip rail, and the cup under the : a 
“nipple was added to -keep the stock from becoming . 
scorched. 


1) 


The first gun I made was a flintlock, and Earl Lanning helped me get 
started on it. I got an old barrel, and got Vee Jones to rerifle it for me. Then 
I made the flintlock by Earl giving me a few ideas on, it..Well, it shot good. 
And later on I sold it to Earl for a hundred dollars and a .32-caliber barrel 
that’s on my wife’s gun. I would say that has probably been twenty-five’ 


' years ago. 


ry 


PLATE 346 The gun Frank made for himself is fitted 


with an old military sight which he salvaged and re- - 


worked. | 


i 


Ries 
PLATE 347 Frank made this .45-caliber understriker for 
his. nephew, Charles Cochran. The maple stock has a 
cheekpiece on both sides and is engraved very. simply. 
Frank made everything: for the gua except for the Douglas 
: barrel and the sights. He got the ae design from 
Mr. Ritter, a gunsmith in. Virginia, but he made his own 
alterations in the*design so that it would cock more eas- 


ily. The advantage of the understriker is’ that the cap is 


not in the shooter’ S face. 


Since then, I’ve been to the shooting match at Hiawassee, Georgia. 
That’s. a good place to shoot. L-have won several. times over there. [ve 
found in the muzzlé-loading rifle shoots+that they’ re all good sports. I've not 
found anybody going and fussing: and drinking. Everybody just goes for a 
good time. Nice, decent fun. ‘They're all in a good humor and: good fellow- 
ship. And then we have one here at Waynesville every July that's good fun. 

But I don’t make guns now. I’m not able to do it. I've got asthma and 
emphysema, and I've just got breath enough to do this stuff around the 
house. But the Lord’s been awful good to me. And I give the Lord credit 
for everything I’ve ever done. Myself, I couldn't have done it without Him. 


i+ -=-one-inch .45-caliber barrel and the sights. The. side screw 


PLATE 348- Frank made this gun for Jay dnd Tommy 

Masters of Asheville,, North Carolina. The half-stock is. 9, 
°, made.of red maple, and: the simple carving in the cheek- 

piece and the butt is of Frank’s own design. He made*ev- 

ery piece for this gun, including the steel hammer, the 2 

brass triggerguard, and: the brass patch box, except for the 


ye can be be rémoved to allow cleaning through the drum into 
~ the breechplug. The nipple’can also be easily. removed for 
- cleaning. ; , , ; ee 


eee 


PLATE “349 -Frank,machined the ramrod entry pipe for 


the Masters’ gun irhis shop, and then set it off with two 
‘simple lines he carved into the stock. , 
ia , “~ : 
kan. hae 


_My guns, I Aon t know where they all are now. I’ve made lots of them.’g & 
-But I never signed them. I never got, ‘in the habit of it. A man said to me © 
© ont, “Why in the world don’ 7 you sign \ your guns?” . 

“Well,” I said, “I’ve never done it, and I ain't starting now because I've + “Q 
‘sold so many without that.” : oo = 
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PLATE 350 Frank made this gun for Hattie, his wife. It 

fires through thé breechplug unlike his other guns, which 

fire’ directly intg-the barrel. When the barrel is removed, a 
“the breechplug remains. Frank made the breechplug, the — 
doubfeset triggers, the triggerguard, the buttplate, and the ~ 
stainless-steel patch box himself. 


ge j 3 oe 


PLATE 351 Hattie Cochran’s gun is-fitted with a vintage 
_1830-40 Leman Lancaster lock. : 


* 


But I’ve gotten lots of satisfaction out of it. One time I was at Hiawassee, 
and there was nine guns there that I made, and they was all shooting good. 


. I was going in, and I met a man going out. He had already shot his. round. 


He said, “Y’ doing any good?” 
I said, “No.” 7 
He said, ‘ ou. dioutd get you one of them Cochran guns, I neve they 2 re- 


3 ally do good.” > 


T said, “J think PH by me one.” [ don’t know if the man knew who he 
was talking to, but if he did, he could keep‘a secret good by not een any- 
hody know! ; > 


a 

PLATE 352. Robert Watts 
with his wife, Sherrill, and 
his aother—all “with guns 
that Robert made, which 
they use in. shooting 
matches. 4 


Robert Watts ~~ : 


Roberts Watts was born-on October 30, 1936, in. Marion County, Missis- 
sippi. He grew up on his grandfather's farm, and remembers long. days 
spent hoeing corn, chopping cotton, plowing with the mule—as well as lei- 
sure time that included the swimming hole, fishing in the summer, and 
hunting game the balance of the year. Squirrels, rabbits, quail, and ducks 
were the primary small game; and raccogh, bobcat, turkey, geese, deer, and 
wild hogs made up the larger quarry. Marksmanship was stressed, and any- 
one who could adjust the sights of a new store-bought .22 so that it would 
shoot true had plenty of friends. On Sundays, when they weren’t hunting, 
time was often spent shooting at Prince Albert tobacco cans and sharpening 
their skills. : 


Pin. 


PLATE 353 Robert Watts 
\ with his assistant; Tom 


Hayes. 


Robert was a skilled shot early in his life, and says the local people con- 
sidered him a champion squirrel hunter sinceihe nearly.always head shot his 
game unless he wus hunting for his grandfather, who liked the heads. But 
the stories he heard about the old muzzle loaders whetted his appetite for 
Something more than the .225 he and his friends were used tos j 

That interest blossomed to the point where he now runs a full-time busi- 
ness in Atlanta ‘making muzzle-loading rifles, is an officer in the National 
Muzzle Loading ¢ Rifle Association, and is still aycrack shot. In 1976; for ex- 
ample, at the spring shoot at Friendship: Indiana, he won the NMLRA’s 
Bicentennial All-American Aggregate with a scare of 252 out of a possible 


275. We found out about him at the 1977 NMLRA spring shoot in. 


Sar 
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"Friendship. George Shumway took us to his booth to meet him, but he was 
gone at the time. So we gat his address from his assistant, Tom Hayes, and 
visited him later in Atlanta: When we asked him to re-create for us haw he : 
had become so deeply involved in muzzle loaders, he started with hes 
childhood: 


; ? , . & 4 

My father had his grandfather’s.old muzzlé-loading shotgun, which he 
was proud to he the possessor of, but he never used-ft ger se. ‘He had 
acquired it fr om his er andfather when he was a young lad. | Phere were SCV- 
- eral old shotguns in the family. ae 4 

I have my great grandfather's old muzzle-loading rifle now. It’s. been 
busted up a couple of times. It’s one he acquired just before.the Civil War 
as a squirrel riflé; and he loaned it, to a friend who elected to go join the 
Federal forces in New Orleans. His father had been a northern preacher 
who had taken a church down in that part of the country, so this fellow 
elected to join the Federal forces. He got a few miles away from home, 
and the local national guard—or buttermilk cavalry as they were “called— 
heard of his intentions and overtook him, They couldn’t get him to give up-—-~ 
his intentions peacefully; sont ended-upin-a serape and-they shot him and: 
left. him for dead, The rifle got busted all to pieces. The man’s horse came’ 
back, and my grandfather trailed him down and found him and put him up .. 


in an ‘old cotton house and nursed him back to where he could travel, Even- | 


was vears later and a WADIE different 
kind of story. © \ 
So my. great-grandfather restocked the old rifle, and then ,a couple of 
years later. when my great-grandmiother was in town getting supplies for the , 
farm, the Federal forces decided they had to requisition her horses, and the 
rifle happened to. be on the buckboard there so they busted it up again. So 
he restocked it all over again, so now probably the only thing that’s original 
js the barrel and the buttplate. Maybe the triggerguard, too, but it shows a 


tually my great- grandfather's -son Ss this fellow’s daughter, but that’ 
t 


ory. Anyway, I grew up around that, 


lot of twisting and straightening. The trigger and the lock are neither one 
original, I’m sure. , 

Then when I was about twelve or thitean vears old, 1 found an old muz- 
zle-loading barrel in an abandoned log cabin. I talked with the owner, , and 
he gave it to me in exchange for some work. It was in reasonably good 
. shape, and I visualized putting. it -back into firing order and condition. But 
Starting with just a a barrel and not much else in terms_of knowlédge or any- 
thing, it was a slow process. I did rough a stock out of pine, and I acquired 
an old Bluegrass jock from a local antiques person, but T decided that the 


‘lock was not quality enough te-make-a dectiit Ti rifle out oft ee 


> 
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I sort of gave up accumulating any. parts, after a while because I jus? 
didn’t know enough about what I needed. Someone, for example, gaye’ me 
a brass door handle and said I could make a buttplate out of that. I proba- 
bly could now, but it would have been hard then siace I didn’t really visual- 
ize how a buttplate should look not having any pattern or good references. ® 
Nowadays it would be hard to imagine someone having as hard a time with 
it considering the wide range of mail-order houses available, and tHe num- 
ber of people that have castings asd- locks and.triggers—-anythiry..vou -... 
would need along those lines—available. But at: that time those things just 


a 


weren't generally available. 
So I, never did finish the gun.at that time. I think it was ten or twelve 

years later before I did. I had spent four years in the Marine Corps—the 

last year coaching on the rifle range at Camp LeJune and shooting with the 

Second Division Rifle Team. Then I enrolled in the pre-engineering curricus-———-- 

lum at Mississippi Southern, got married_to_my- chemistry teacher, ‘Sherrill 


_ Glenn, _and finally moved to Aah. where Sherrill continued graduate work: 


“at. ‘Emory University. and I was studying architecture at Georgia Tech. 
Shortly after arriving here, I'rélated the story of the old muzzle-loading rifle _- 
barrel to a friend one night, and the next night the friend introduced me’to 
Schley Howard, a lawyer in Decatur-who had a shop in his. attic and was 

one of the few people-in the country that was ; engaged ins the. _ repair, - 


Q> 


_ rebuilding, and rerifling. of old muzzle loaders. He Was algo a particularly re 


good shot, and we soon became good friends. I: would: get ‘over and work : 
with him when time permitted. He liked to tell his friends,: ‘when he would 
introduce us, that he was filling me in on everything that they didn’t teach % 
at Georgia Tech! Eventually. we had the old barrel in‘a brand new stock, 
and had it rerifled and fitted up with the proper furniture, and I won my 
first muzzle- loading shooting match with it—and quite al few thereafter. 

I was real enthusiastic about it, and I started demonstrating it-all to my 
folks; and they were enthusiastic about it too having the background that 
they aaa Sine raised in the country:where rifles and guns were a necessary 
part of life. When my dad died seven years ago, I was building my mother 
a muzzle loader, and would have built him one too, if he had lived. Then I, | 


‘built rifles for the other members of the family, and we all shoot-now. 


I didn’t go ‘right into gunmaking out of school, though. I worked for a 
while for an architect who worked for Union Oil designing gas stations and 
special projects. Ithad been Pure Oil, but it was taken over by Union, and 
it became apparent that my boss, who was a registered architect, was not 
going to be allowed to have the architectural freedom he had enjoyed in 
the past. That ‘meant | would never be able to get registered working with’ 
him. Anyway, jobs were kind of scarce in architecture at that time, and I 
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took a job in construction; and then later I took on a job as trouble shooter 
for a metal manufacturing company. I worked for them for about three and 
a half years. During this period I had been making rifles and had a riumber 
of personal orders outstanding, but with that trouble-shooting job, I was on 
the road about 80 per cent of the time, and I hadn't made much headway 
on the guns. When we had a cuthack in the company, I had enough busi- 
ness stacked up so T just staved busy. I really didn't intend to go into busi- 
ness. | really just intended to get some of those orders off my back and then 
vo back to work, but several other folks heard that I was making rifles, and 
they came along with orders, so I never have gone back to work. I “play” 
about eighty hours a week now, and I have an cighteen- to twenty-month 


ee 


backlog of orders. : 


I've had a shop here in my home ever since I’ve had the house—about 
ten years. And I] have a production and machine shop out at Stone Moun- 
tain where T do a good bit with machinery turning out 4 powder measure 
we designed that helps a lot toward ee the business going. The tvpe of 
rifles we make are by and large strictly individualized and made for a 
specific person af a specific physical build. Each one has differences in drop 
and length of pull-and barrel weight and caliber and stock length. These 
are all various aspects that suit a rifle to the individual so he can do his best” 
with it. That's the beauty of custom-making siflés: You can. take advantage 
of the’chance to scale each one to the size of the person. Very few people re- 
ally fit the univ grsal standard rifle unless they're contortionists, or happen to 
he the right size physically just by luck. That’s Why, virtually all of the 
matches are won hy people shooting custom or homemade rifles. 4 

Whether the rifle is plain, or has a brass patch box and raised carving ahd 
inlays and a swamped, flared barrel just depends on what the person wants... 
I've made a lot of rifles that are relatively plain because the people who | 
order them seem to consider them more honest in some way than the heav- 
ily decorated ones. Other people feel. that if you leave off the patch box 
and the carving and so forth, you're just Abuil Iding an incomplete rifte."I 
enjoy building highly. decorated rifles, but the plainer look’ can be, I. think, 
very appealing provided the architectore and the general shape and. work- 
manship are well done. That would be true w hether the item is a rifle or an 
automobile or a saddle for a horse. If the workmanship and design are good 
overall, then perhaps it doesn’t need a lot of decoration. It can-stand on its 

own: as a fine piece of craftsmanship. ; 

. We do some restoration work, but often it’s impossible [to tell what the’ 
nena gun looked like because so many different gunsmiths have altered it 
over the years]. I've run across rifles where you could tell by the lugs on the 
hottom side that the barrel had been in at least three or four’ different 


“ 
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stocks. ‘The lugs might have been moved, and then it might have hada rib 
on it at some time to convert it to a half-stock, and then this might have, 
heen removed and the rifle reconverted ‘into a full stock, and so forth. And, 
you never know if the buttplate is original or not. You usually can’t tell if it 
had a high, thin buttplate at first, which would have caused the buttstock to! 
be high and thin; or whether it had a wide, broad buttplate, which would 
have given the tack an altogether heavier shape. 

We are called upon to make quite a variety’ of rifles: T hese range from pe- 
riod pieces to shooters. ‘Typically, they are brass- or iron-mounted, curly 
maple, full-stocked rifles intended for combination duty on the range ‘and in 
the woods, These are both squirrel rifle sizes—.2g. to .40 caliber—and, deer, 
and target rifles sizes—.4o to..50° caliber. Fifty caliber and above can be 
used verv effectively on the range, but we don’t recommend them “for any- 
one but a veteran target shooter. We-use Siler locks, and we use a: good 
number of G. R. Douglas barrel blanks, which we have found to be of a 
consistently high quality. For special calibers and contours—tapered and 


’. flared, for example—we use handcrafted barrels as made by some of the _ 
custom barrelmakers. They'll plane them most any way you want them, . 


which allows you complete control of the weight and balance of the rifle. 
For a-heavy hunting rifle, for example, you’d want it plenty strong for heavy 
loads with enough weight that you don’t get the tar kicked out of you every 
time you drop the hammer. So you might order a barrel that would be one: 


and one-eighth inches at the breech thpering down to seven eighths of A 


inch and back up to one inch at the muzzle,’And’you cotild get it. 
I make virtually every thing except the barrel and the lock. It’s more 
nomical to buy them. I make all the inlays, saw out all my ‘own patchloxes. 
On the iron-mounted guns, I start with, sheet iron to make the buttplate, 
the triggerguards, and other furniture. I think I could make the barrels, too, 
but I don’t know that I would want a job making a three-thousand-dollar | 
rifle where I had to weld up the barrel and forge out the lock and aj that. 


The first reason is that I don’t know how economical it would be. The other . 


reason is that I just couldn’t spare the time from my other commitments. I ' 
have orders.on: hand now for people that are friends _and so forth, people _ 


_-that- J-like-and-care about, anid P’ni ovérextended already. I have done a lit-, . 


i: Ldave not forgewelded a Barrel. I think I could, 
oe “have made a barrel out of solid stock, and out 
Ae chine, and I rifle and bore out old barrels on 
guns that | réfegge-¢ fe for other people. There’s not too much demand 
for that kind of Werk anymgre, but I doa little of it occasionally. In fact, 


there are about three or four barrels out there : now that I need to do. 
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in various stages of comple: 
tion. 


I haven’ t made a great number of real nice rifles maybe twenty-five or -—'—----= 


z something like that. We also sell. a_semi- finished rifle, made to fit: the cus- 
tomer, but lacking the “finish—no sanding, no browning, no staining, no 
linseed oil. It’s got the sights on it, the triggers are working, and the locks 
functioning properly. You can take it and shoot it ‘just like it is. In fact, I 
have used semi-finished rifles frequently at loéak ‘matches. I'd get one at a 
semi-finished stage and for promotional advertiserrient and so on, take it out 
and maybe win the match with it, That sorta ‘helps ‘sell them. Of -course, 
usually, the rifle would already be sold. I'd just’ ask the person that hought it 
if I could shoot it at the match. He’d usually be Aclighted, just to see how 


it would do. Almost invariably on those days, ‘Pd’ get lucky and shoot, better 


thar [ would do shooting mine. . : % 

I enjoy-yvariety, and I enjoy doing interpretive things. P’ve made many 
different types of rifles from the mountain type to the Hawken, and: I guess 
~ my work is charg 
- The typical rifle 
within that style® 


En ed by more variety than almost anybody’ else I know. 


r today: more’ or Jess sticks with ¢ one style and interprets 
St of makers make nothing but: Hawkens, and a let 


“make nothing but" 
. theni’make nothing but their own style of rifles. 

I guess, though, that if there’s any one rifle that a number of people 
_ would associate with me, it’s the mountain rifle that I build; which is not a 
copy of anv original. There's some similarity to the typical mountain rifle, 
but the architecture is slightly exaggerated in the direction: of an earlier pe- 
riod “which a lot of people kind of revolve’ back to. They appear to be yery 
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{ ed ford County, Pennsylvania- -style rifles, and a lot of 
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simple, but the effect comes from any carving; or decoration being very so-- 
phisticated and subtle. Most of them are iron) mounted with a combination 
of hand forging and riveting. 

The price varies due to the extreme variation in the amount of work an 
time required. I have more or less a bottom line starting price to give tHe 
customer an idea of what he’s looking at. But a customer can easily doyble 
this by specifying time-consuming work such as carving, intays, and cngrav- 
ing. ‘he parts have gone up, and the quality of workmanship in this coun- 
try has increased, too. I guess some of the nicest rifles.that ever have been 
built in the United States are being built right now. ‘There are a lot of péo- 
ple capable of doing really goed work. Many of them are people who only 
make one or two rifles a year—maybe for themselves or their wives or their 
hest friends. Of course, this requires mor@and.more of the builder who fan- , 
cies himself staying on the top of the pite—abreast of the quality that’s 
being turned out. I won't sav that I’ve ever made a rifle that I’m ashamed 


_.of bécause-T-haven't—but the evolution of the continuation in style of the 


longrifle, as opposéd~-ta. “reproduction,” which none of us like very 
much—as far as the interpretations and. authenticity of my design has come 


along considerably in the last ten years, ‘his is partly die’ tothe wide range 
of hooks that has become available in recent years. Also people are now inter- 
ested in getting a rifle of a particular period, people who -wouldn’t have 
known what you were talking about ten or fifteen years ago because there 
were so few references. And it’s now possible to buy swamped, barrels and 


_ parts of ‘that sort which make possible a variety that wasn’t feasible earlier. 


And that all makes a difference in price; too. 

But our business stays steady. More and more people have become inter- 
ested in the longrifle from. the historical aspects as books have become more 
available. Muzzle loading has a lot of appeal from the standpoint of, 1 
guess, common nostalgia. 

But it also has an appeal from the relationship it has with our nation’s 
history. From the American Revolution on up through the Civil War, these 


guns played ‘an integral: part in-our history and oar way of life. There was 


that whole thing with the fight. for freedom}, “gad the pioneer spint— that S 
part of the attraction, There are a lot of people who are, seeking some con- 


ection with this spirit now, and if they can capture a little of it on one 
weekend a month, they're willing to go to the sacrifice monetarily to dgi ‘it. 


And from a historic standpoint, there's now such a wide’ range of areas that 
a person can get into and branch off from that a lot more people are e being 


. attracted to the field. They can go from the guns on into things like birch- 


bark canoes and log cabins of the period they’re interested in—into :a lot “Of 
the things that you hit on with the Foxfire books. The reason there’s this new 
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‘have been successful. I expect a lot of those looks soldat Friendship, for ex- 
_ ‘ample, and in the muzzle-loading community. There's more and more em- 
phasis among many shooters on authenticity of dress and to some extent, 
even mannerisms. In, the primitive group, for example, you are expected to 
be very aware of tepee etiquette on the primitive range at Friendship. They 
probably wouldn/t want to embagrass you by correcting you, but they'd 
know you were a f‘flatlander” or so-called “pork eater.” But you don’t er iter 
a tepee without |invitation, for example. And you don’t walk hetween 
someone and the fire. Ev ery well- ~equipped tepee hasta willow fr ame seat— 
kind of an A-frame affair—that sits on the ground and vou can lean back 
against it and stretch your legs out while evervone else has to sit cross- 
legged. This is, of course, the owner's seat and his wife’s. However, if he!in- 


—sists-that_you sit against. it, that implies that you are the guest of honor at 
‘ ent ones : : “= : 
that time, whichvis.not important except when there’s a group of a dozen. 


people there, and any other guest,is not supposed to jnsult the guest of honor 
in any way. And so on. There’s-a lot in there I. don’t know, but I think one 
ofthe other sort of traditional, things is that if you invite someone to come 
into your tepee, then the pr oper etiquette Is.to share whatever you have. 


Of course, with all these different interest growps;-vou'vé got some 


infighting, which I think is sad. I've always kind of tried to push the idea of 


the whole entity. I figure we all kind of need each other, so to speak. Every- 


. body likes to be a member of some sub-group, which I feel adds interest and 


variety to the overall group. I think a lot of the charm of any group is lost 


when you start trying to make everybody coméout of the sarite- shaped 
mold, A lot of the charm in the mountains of North Carolina and north 


Seen e ; 
Peas in muzzle loaders, IT guess, is part of the same reason why the books - 
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Georgia has been lost in the last twenty years because people seem ashamed 
to wholeheartedly exhibit their ethnicity. However, I think that there's a real 
need in mankind to be a part of an exclusive subsgromp, that ass Sonie Char-7: 
acteristics that they can be proud of. Whether it’s the group: of top shooters, 
or a group of the top tepee pitchers, or the group that rides their horses to 
the matches, or runs the furtherest downhill, or,w. batever—they need a spe- 
cial club to beldng to, That's not to say, however, tHat they should be only 
interested: in the: welfare of that particular group, Just because there are 
shootets who aren't: interested’ in wearig buckskins, for example, doesn’t 
. mean that they should be looked down on, or excluded. Some people are in 
muzzle loading purely because they like the idea of competitive shooting. 
‘They like the idea of competing against their fellow man in a sport that 18 
not, going to make or break them if they win or losey They get ‘some enjoy- 


ment out of coming out on top occasionally, but thew’re not necessarily in- 4 


terested in wearing moccasins to shoot in or buckskins to sweat in. There 
should be réom for all of them in the larger fraternity of shooters without 
condemnation. Some peoplé are interested in muzzle-ldading rifles purely 
from thé artistic standpoint. To me, building muzzle-loading rifles is one of 
the earljest®and most ‘enéompassing forms of folk.art. One has to be'a good 
wood craftsman, a good metalsmith, a mechanical ‘expert as far as the lock 
and triggersmechanism 1 is concerned, and have. talent in design and the abil- 
ity to put things on ‘paper. Some gunmakers don’t even shoot. They're in it 
-; purely as a sort of artistic craft and personal expression, There’s room for 
~3 


ie an i a i ” vat 
e of the best things about she. whole revival oF interest in muzzle 


loaders is the number of friends of common interest you make. “L know péo- 
ple in virtually every state through muzzle loading. In fact, when I had the 
P trouble- shooting jab I was talking about earlier, no matter where I was I 
knew. somebody lodal, that was interested in muzzle Joading! and I found 
‘ myself going to funekals and weddings and ev erything elsé just on the spur 
of the moment. .I’d be\in town and call. some person that I _kngw or had met. 
_at asmatch, and their Waughter would. be getting married’ ‘and I'd be in- 
cluded. That gave me the opportunity: to visit around a lot of what were 


ae) 


~-mostly small, attic non- pete le and get a few ideas and see t how other 

tion I was.w aerals recelv ad and aisuails had dinner with shod people aid so 
‘forth. A lot of times I would have ‘been entertained for two ér three more 
days if 1 chuld have afforded to%tay around, ‘And we've had “the opportu- 
/nity to retuyn theghospitality a lot.of times, too. A. lot of people. come 
through Atla ita. Fve had people through here from California, Arkansas, 
Mississippye, Pennsylyania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinoig, Texas, Florida, North 
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PLATE, 357 Be types of 
hariplates: Rabel makes. 


sand-east. brass: the ones on 
the right‘show two stages of 
iron bu(tplates for iron- 
mounted rifles. : ¢ 


> 


Carolina, Virginia—and all this ygar. I think muzzle Joading ts a great 
: ay y . figs a a 
game in that respect, and it’s a good’ family spdrt;teo.. Most ofythe new- 


| 5 


comers tend to'be-thirty, to thirly- five years old, so there are plenty of new . 


_ ones coming along that will be in ffall-their fives. And my mother is a goods 


indication of the fact that there's plenty of room for older pe ople too. She's 


_won or placed in state championghips i in Arkansas, } Mississippi,’ Louisiana, 


. Georgia, : ‘Vennessee-—and she didi h ‘t-even get into i¢ until she- was fifty-five 


years old.” wah <9 ‘ 


There are alot of teens making. ri fles, too, but between the ages of eight- 


een and twenty -cight they tend td be pretty bailly distracted and not able to ~ 


give it the attention they can latgr. . 

But it’s amazing to see how it, has grown. W hen I finally got the old gun 
that [mentioned restocked, [ sté rted going to matches. But at that time, the 
Opportunity to go to matches was pretty limited. The local club would have 
maybe-one or two a year, and ie next closest place was in Franklin, Ten- 
nessce.."Thefi the only other’ plice ts this region was in Pensacola. Now there 
are eight or ten clubs in Florida—maybe twelve. You could go to a matth | 
virtually ev ery weékend in this region if you could, spare the time. 

I'm first vice-president of the National Muzzle. Loading’ Rifle. Association, 


It’s been growing steadily ever sivice I jomed it in 1963. At. that time, “(Here ~.. 


were something in the neighborhood of five or six thousand members. ‘There 


were about twenty- five members in Geor gia. Now we have in excess of 
_ twenty-two thousand members in the NMLRA—up from about fourteen 
homand three vears ago—and about two hundred and fifty living in Geor- 
gia. So it’s growing,-and vrowing exponentially. 

Our official position as a group is that a citizen’s right to keep and bear 
arms shall not be infringed upon—-the Second Amendment. We haven't had 
an active lobbying organization because our size couldi’t support it, How- 
evér, we are fortunate in having Colonel Vaughn Goodwin in the Washing- 
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ton, D.C... area, ‘and he has been. ‘able to stay abreast of dev elopments in 
Congress and maintain a-close liaison with the National Rifle Association. 
We're not part of the NRA. We probably would be closer exch for a cou- 
ple of incidents. At one time, it was presurhed that one of t ficers of the 
NMLRA wanted to consolidate with the NRA. J don't know exactly what 
the details were, hut there was a lot of opposition. Of course; at that time 
the NMLRA was pretty much a provincial Ohio-Indiana club, and I guess 


~ the officers were afraid that it would have just been absorbed by the NRA, 


which was and is a huge organization. So there’s no formal affiliation what- 


soever, ‘even though the NRA has made some steps toward establishing | 
closer relationships in the last three years. Maxine Moss-and Doc Johnston 


~-both prominent NMLRA members and officers- --are on .the muzzle- 


loading committee of the NRA. And Doc Johnston i is also a director of the 
NRA. Al Hill, who is president of the NMLRA, is also 6n the board of di- 


“rectors of the: NRA. At the NRA shooting preserve out in New. Mexico, the 


primary use that the area has been put to so far hag been muzzle-loading 
activities—rendezvous, that sort of thing. I think better relationships are de- 


‘sirable myself. I’m a hfe member of both groups, and a good many;other. , ; 


people are. There: must bea ‘lot of mutual memberships. I’m congernéd 
about both gr oups; but it’s a lot. easier to be concerned ‘about the welfare of. 
the smaller, more human-sized. organization which you might. have a little - 
input into the. destiny of than the sort of corporate organization , that the 
NRA represents. Of.course, their size, financial backing, and alli necessary | 
in acl them to have any muscle with Congress. Both groups have their 
own work to do—their own styles. It’s important, though, that we all 
remember that we're both in the same business. We're both concerned 
about the Second Amendment. . eS 0 te 
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Earl Lanning urged us to see Jim Chambers, so we. drove up to,Canton, 
‘North Carolina, to see if we: ‘could find him. At first“we.couldn’t find his’ 
house, but one of the local policemen. piered to lead ‘us there, and we fol- 
lowed in right to Jim’s. door. 

After we had explained who we were baa what we were looking far, due 
took us inside and downstairs to his basement shop. ‘The low 2ceilingéd room 
was tiny—it was barely possible for all of ‘us to squeeze in—bui out: oe 


that-room come some -of the finest guns we saw during the course’ of . 


researching this chapter. : 1 | 
| 
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‘Article by Jeff Lane, Stanlby Masters, Mark Paipal-loicy Pheer by 
Linda Ledford and Tinker McCoy. 
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I mi ade my first rifle when I way: Chee I'm thirty-one now. Td been 
shooting: i in some of the shooting matches around here. ‘Vhey used to have 


one at the Cataloochee Ranch ev ery summer, and at the age of thirteen, I | 


started shooting in-that. I borrowed a fellow’s4 


place in that first match - They really got me “hooked. So 1 bought an old 
gun—a Hawken-type rifles and shot it the next year. ‘The barrel was pretty 


well worn—a lot of pits, rust, ‘and so forth--so 1 didn’t do quite so well. I: 


won third: place agar 1 was never satisfied tobe third, or.second; I have to 


“be number one in everything I do. So the only thing to do was to. make a 


new rifle. I started searching for parts, looking through catalogues and buy- 
ing the parts | thought I needed. Then. | happened to run across Earl Lan- 
ning, Earl lived not far from my home. and ;was-jand still is} one of the 
most knowledgeable*men, in the country: on the stibject of Kentucky rifles, 
and he was considered by many to be one of the finest makers of Kentucky 
rifles around anywhere. He kind of took me under his wing when he saw I 
was really interested i in ‘the-old guns, and showed me what to do and’ what 
not to do. T was more or less an apprentice to Eatl. This gun jsce Plates 
3586 87 is one that he designed ‘and I made. It resembles very much the 
York*€ounty guns, with a litge bit of Lancaster County in jt also, This was 
more or less Earl's adaptation of a 1770-80 Revolutionary period gun. . 


rifle, shot, and won third | 


I was really making this gun for Earl, He had started the gun but didn’t» 


have time {to finish it, so: really. the architecture and design was ‘already set 


a by DAR I just wént ahead and did all the actual work., [ ended up 


keepthy-thée gun as my own personal rifle. It's a good one to keep around as 
kind 6f a pattern: It- has almost perfect architecture for a Revolutionary pe- 


ried guns Ef\ you have something you can look at, fouely ane feel, it sa lot. 


easier to make other guns from it. 

Earl helped me complete: that_first rifle. He. did bout as aamien work on it 
as I did. I shot for several years in, the matches and did rather well with it. 

In 41965, iE started college*at Western Carolina Univ ersity [in Cullo- 
whee]. I went a year and a half ‘and: then dropped out and went. into the 
Army. I spent a a year in a ietnam; came hack-and went back to school and 
got a BS degree i Ay biology’ from. WCU. I had intended to work for the Na- 


| 
a 


tional Park Service, but they said their first assignment for me would be in 
an office in either New York City, Phil adelphia, or W ashington, D.C., and 


~riy third or fourth assignment might he 1 in one of the parks. I just couldn’ t 


go that route; never did'care for city life. ‘After checking around and trying 
to get jobs with wildlifé people and so forth,.I ran across an announcement 
that said there was a great shortage of medical technologists. I went back to 
WCU in that, program, graduated in’ 1g74; and have been working ever 
since as a Medical technologist with.the Veterans Administration. 


While I was going to college, I became more interested in making these’ 


nd 
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guns than in shooting them. At that time, Earl was doing a lot of restora- 
tion work, so | got involved in some of that, tog. In 1970, I guess it was, I 


was at Earl's shop one night. We were restoring a real fine religf-cary ed gun | 
‘one that had been made by J. P. Beck. I was restoring the fore end of it. 


Vd made a couple of Beck-stvle rifles and knew his work very well. I com+ 
pleted the fore end of the Soth- onded some wood using his style»and his 
technique. Earl asked me, “How would you like to work at Old Salem in 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina? I heard John Bivens is looking’ for some- 
one to work in the gun shop.” E said, “Yeah, I'd love to.’ * [Old Salem: is the 
historic restoration of the town of Salem which was founded by Moravian 
people from Pennsylvania in the mid 1700s. Salem was a highly respected 
craft center of the eighteenth century. Today many of the original busi- 
nesses and homes have been restored and are open to the public.] wy 


We called John, and, I went down and had an interview with him. I got”. 
the job and started. work there in 1970 during the summers when I wasn’t ° */ 


going to school. a was really ae an Geta I worked there it in ne ioe te 
a ke they w ad 1 made the guns and sold thers to customers who’ ‘ame 
in, The only difference was that I had many more people coming thro gh 
the:shop than old gunsmiths would have and had to do a’ lot of talking, an- 
swer-a lot of questions. But that was good hecause when you have people, 
asking questions, then invariably they're going to ask questions that you ‘ 
don't know the answers to. I took it as a personal challenge not to let any 
question go unanswered. If I didn’t know the answer, I kept a bunch of 
hooks behind my forge there in the shop and I’ d tell the people I simply 


_ didn’t know the answer but that I would find*it and tell them the answer 


before they left the restoration. So I would go" ‘through my ,books until I 
found it. By looking up all those answers, I gained: a lot of knowledge. I can 
say with a great deal of pride that the questions there were answers for did 
not go unansW ered. In the process I learned a lot about gunsmithing i in gen- 
eral. | i. 

—le-an- -eighteenth- -century man a rifle was just as important and just as 


big an investment as.an automobile is to us today. Gunsmiths back then 
made various items other than guns, They made toriahawks, knives, traps, 
and so forth. Most of the women in town would bring their knives i in to get 
the gunsmith to sharpen: them. They really had to have a mastery of many 


different kinds of materials. The gunsmith. did work as fine, as any cabinet-_ 


maker, and did as fine work in metal as any blacksmith; he even ‘had to be, 
a little bit of a silversniith and engraver. Many were prominent citizens in 
their communities, too. Some of them evén went into politics. Most of them 
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PLATE 358° Jim Chambers : as an A appreniiee to John Bivins in the gun. shop at Old , 
Salem in Winston-Salem, North Carolina. (Photo by David Herbert-Hausér-) ; 


is er ; ——— 
were rather cantankerous fellows; they didn’t put up with -a—-whole tot 


Gunsmithing was a very involved craft, and they were rightly proud of it. 
Many of the characteristics the gunsmiths used were the same from one 
rifle to the other. There was one eighteenth-century gunmaker by the name 
of Leonard Reedy. He came up with a carved design. that he apparently 
liked very Well because he repeated it over and over again, All of his guns 


-have the same design. Most frequently, however, the designs were changed 


from one gun,to the next—changed just. a little bit, But there were still cer- 
tain distinctive things about the work, that would tell you that, even though 
the désign itself wads different, it was done by the same gunsmith. You can 
tell each maker's werk whether the gun is signed or not: You can look at 
the-details-on the signed gun, compare it to the details en an unsigned gun, 
and if the similarity is there, you can say with certainty that J.°P. Beck, or 


whoever, made it. So really a gun doesn’t have to be signed to be attributed ~~ 


to a particular maker. : 

Some gunsmiths would sign their name on the top flat of the barrel, and 
this adds a bit of value to the guns now. But many of the early guns were 
not signed—those made before the. Revolution especially: Joe Kindig stated 


in his book; Thoughts on the Kentucky Rifle, that he feels that the reason . 


\ 


..locks.that I buy. 
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manv of the early guns were not signed was that people were very religious 
back then; and the gunsmith felt that if he signed the gun, it would “have 
been boastful and bragging. Thev felt that this was theit God-given talent, 
and to put their name on it was taking away from His work. I kind of agree 
with, Kindig there. I'm not certain that this. was the reason for them not 
signing, but it is for me. I feel that God has giv en me this talent, and I 
should give Him the credit. I do not put my name on the top of the barrel, 
but I do put it underneath the sideplate. I-carve it down in there, along 


‘with the date, and the number of the rifle. I number the rifles in sequence 


and sign and date them to keep someone from passing them off as originals. 
If someone buys one from a dealer and pays the price of ‘an original for it, 
and then happens to take the sideplate off and sces the date that it actually 
was made, then, hopefully, he can go to that dealer and get his money back 
or else heat the crook severely ! . 

As far as parts for my guns go, I get my barrels from-one. a two places. 
Some I get from Bill Large i in Tronton, Ohio. He makes very good barrels;" 


many people say he’s: the best barrel Imaker in the. world..Then-there’s” an- 


other fellow in Gettysburg, Pennsylvaniay inied Robert Parris. He makes 
very fine ‘barrels alyo. The rifting is already cut in the barrels: Someday I 


hope to do my own rifiing., I have a rifling machine that was-made by a “fine 4 


eentleman and ettismith named Frank’ Cochran [see page 354],. 


Waynesville, North ‘Car olina, but I don’t have enough room in my ee to 


set) it up. : , : 
The “sights. Lmake myself. The gunsmiths had their own little design that 
they used_on their sights, and I’ve developed my own. I use that) same 


design over and over, The sights. are-dovetaried Oi" “Aid Adjusted. You" donk. 


have any trouble hitting what you re aiming at—-at ‘least up, to a hundrédi 
_yards. Aeacetents 


The triggerguard and the buttplate are Sond castings. They*come out 
very rough. I have to file those—smooth them down and ‘polish them. So, 


the barrel, triggerguard, and buttplate are the only parts other than the 


get the kits and put those together. Bud’s locks are thé finest locks around? 
Everything els¢ on, the gun is handmade. The sideplate is cut out of a flat 


Che locks are made by my good friend, Bud Silér> I usually... 


WidSets eset avi 
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__sheet, filed, polished, engrav ed,.and so forth, ‘as are all the other inlays. The ~ 


4 ~“ramrod ‘thimbles or pipes are made from a flat sheet of brass. I. just cut out a 


\, small strip of brass the width that J want the pipes to be. Then I anneal the 


“brass—heat it and dunk it in water to soften it—until it can almost bé bent. 


with your fingers. I get a good start on it with my fingers bending it around 
a mandril and then clamp it in the vise and tighten the vise. That hends 


y the brass tightly around the mandril. I remove the mandril and add-a little 
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PLATE 359... One of fhe ~ Ae 

rifles Jim made. Its front ‘ , . a 
sight, a man’s face, also-in- 
_ gorporates carving in, the 
* barrel. 
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PLATE © 360 Jim. «uses 
/Siler locks and .sand-cast . 
_.. brass... trigwergiiards. » : He 
makes his own triggers. © 

"5 < . , ; Soe: 


F oy ‘ n 


“bit of sélder fo: the seam to make sure the pipe ‘stays_ closed. ‘Thien T file © 
_whatever design I want on it. Most. of them are octagonal, Some, however, _ 
are diamond faceted. This is- a detail that was uséd quite often by John, - aes 
Phillip Beck whossvas a Lebanon County, . Pennsylvania,: gunsmith, He 
worked back around the Revolutionary period and a little after that. He 
“=~ used the diamond- faceted ramrod pipes on some- of. his finer - pieces, and I 1 
: imagine. he'd charge a little ‘bit more for those, But normally just the regular 
q “octagon- -shaped pipes are used. I start with a perfectly round pipe and then. 
» file whatever design I wait on it, : ; 
- The rear ramrod pipe can be made i in n different ways. Some of them are 
made out of two pieces, but I generally make them out of one piece. It’s” 
_. eeasier for me to go ahead. and make one piece and be done’ with it rather \ 
than making: it out of two pieces and ‘trying to solder them together and take .--* 
a _ing the risk of it maybe coming apart later: It’s made from a flat piece of . 


“braiSpartof which j is cut, Tro. lled, “and: filed, and part of which i is ie almost 
’ flat-and inletted into the-stock. % oc : 
The ramrods can be. split out bf a 1 hickory log. ‘They have to “be split out _ . 


| 
lengthwise with the grain running straight from one end to He ® other to 


as ae . I, # 
I 


PLATE 36! Jim makes 
the ‘rear ramrod pipes out 
of single pieces of sheet 
brass, 


make it limber. They’ re also slightly tapered so they will fit easily under the 


Harrel i in the -wrist- ‘portion of-then rifle. The ranirods | can me purchased as 
‘straight rods from several sources. I still taper them myself. 

IT make most of my screws. I Start out with a chunk of steel, heat it a little 
hit, and‘hammer one end flat for the head of the screw Then using a hand 
drill, ] can turn the screws and hold the file up to one edge and shape them 
to whatever shape I want. I put the threads on with a tap-and-die set. Back 
then they had what ‘they called a screw plate, which accomplished the same 
thing. f ‘ 

For the stock, I usually purchase a board, although I have been known to 
go-out and cut down the tree and saw it into boards. I like the boards to air 
dry for several vears before I use them for a stock. 1 don’t like to use any- 
thing-less than 25“swide for the early guns. They were wider, ind the ar- 


chitecture was differént from the later period ones that were made from, say_ 


from 1820 on. So the board has to be at least fe to get the width you 
‘need out of it and to get the cheekpiece standing out. 

I make my own triggers—cut those out of a solid” piece of maceal with a 
hacksaw and files. y 

The fore end or nose cap I make out of sheet brass. There are two 
différent ways you can go at it. Earl makes a cap, puts this piece on first 


while the gun is still in block: form, and then shapes the gun to the shape of, 
the fore end cap. I go aficad and finish the forestock the way I want it 


shaped and then make the cap to fit the wood. Both ways work equally 
well. Again, J anneal the brags and bend it around the fore end. It’s made 


in two pieces—the end is safdered onto the, other: piece. Some of them were 


made out of one piece. 
There are two diffeyent types of patch boxes. One iS a slidmg wood patch 
hox and the other a hinged brass p ie The sliding wood type is a carryover 


-from-the’ European guns—the Ji dgers—which’ were made in Germany.: 


“They were brought to-the Colonies by settlers, and most of them had sliding 


° 
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PLATE 362 
makes the ne 


brass. 


_ PLATE 363) The catch at 
the butt releases the sliding 
wood. lidunfthe patch box.< 
—all handmade. ; 


pas eet RCL MRL, 


a 
PLATE 364 The paich-box lid removed 
and turned upside down t6 show the catch. 


PLATE 363 The cleaning jag and cloth’ 
found in each patch box, 


wood patch boxes. Everyone pretty well agrees, the hinged briass satel hox 


Is totally an American innovation, It. originated right here with the Ameri- 


can gunsmiths. They started off rather“simple. Most of th 
hoxes were just.a hinge, the head portion, and a lid. Later o 


ear Iv patch 
they added 


side pieces to it and cut out aréas in the brass and left wood showing! up 
through the brass, and so forth. ‘hey really got fancy with them and did 


some engraving as fine as anything you find on the old silverware. 
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The lids “ my dliding wood patch hoxes are dov etait into the stock. -. 
cut out the hole in the stoc ky dovetail the edges of it. Then f cut out the lids’ 
and dovetail the lid to fit. I put a little spring-twpe catch on the lid to keep 
-it closed. ? 

The edly gunsmiths usually made-a worm to go with the guns. ote s really” 

a cleaning jag [see Plate 365] that screws onto the end of the ramrod. It a 
used for cleaning the gun and occasionally pulling a hall out. If you hap-— 
pened to put the hall down the barrel hefore you put the. powder down, vou 
were in trouble. Sometimes vou can catch the bal] with the worm and pull 
“Ht Back out. But primarily it was used for cleaning. They used toe for clean- 

ing-—the leftover stuff that is thrown away when you make’! ‘fax into linen. 
It was kind of rough and abrasive, and fit well around the cleaning jag or 
worm, They carried those things in the patch box, as welll as some extra 
flints. ; 
To assemble the gun J start with the stock—lay the pattern on the board 
and trace around it and cut out the rough stock blank. T usually use curly 


7 map fe. That’s-what the early gunsmiths used. They also used some ‘wainut, 


» and some of the fruit woods-—apple and so forth-—occasionally. Cherry. is 
an excellent wood for gunstocks, but primarily they used curly maple,’ 


Now on the early guns, the wood is not nearly as curly)as on the later fer os 


guns. Before the Revolution just a few gunsmiths -were-mai ing guns. Dur- 
ing the ¢ Revolutionamany people | turned to making guns for the war. So 


"After the Revolution vou had this tremendous number of ¢ ae There 


wasn t a need for that many, so the competition increasetl. Better gunsmiths 
made hetter guns—more decorative and so forth. The orjes that couldn’t 
measure up went back to heing blacksmiths or whatever they were doing 
before. But these gunsmiths, primarily hecause of the competition, started 
using much better wood so that the grain and the stripes is the wood used 


was muc h mere pronounced after the Revolution, 


a The’ next thing I do is inlet the barrel, get that set les in the ee of 


e 


wood, and try to fit it up just as tight as I can. The tigate the-fit, the b¢tter 


it looks when it is finished. : 
After that I put the buttplate on, The hbuttplate determines the whole 
shape of the buttstock. You have to have that on. hefote 3 you can_do any 
shaping of the stock. So'I put the ‘buttplate on the block of woods ‘and, then 
using the rasps, files, and chiscls, I can go ahead and shape the stock. If I'm” 
making a gun of a particular le where the cae and buttplate are 
not commercially available, I make them myself. Just jtake a flat piece of 
brass and hammer them out inte whatever shapes jare (necessary, and then 
hraze them together. In the near future I plan to sind? cast these parts just 
as the eighteenth-century gunsmiths did. J 
! 
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PLATE 366 The wrist 
portion of Jim's gun is. 
‘beautifully tapered = and 
finished, 


PLATE, 367 The- relief 
carving, wire inlay, ard 
cheekpiece are all 
smoothly, “gracefully  inte- 
grated: 


a 
oh 
Sil 
" After the butt’ partion 1S shaped and the wrist partially.shaped [inlet the | 
lock. The lock plate is first‘inlet in the correct place and then each individ- 
ual internal part of the lock is inlet. The trigger can be positioned and inlet | 
any time after the wrist and the area around the lock has been shaped. I in-| 
stall the triggerguard after the stock has been completed. The ‘sights, any |‘ 


-inlays, ramrod pipes, relief or incised carving, and patch box are added) 
after the stock has been fully shaped. : - fs 2 
arl and niost other peo-| 


. The hardest part of the gun, I’ve found? 
ple agree—is the wrist portion. That’s especially true on the early guns 
where the architecture is so important. On the early. guns, the architecture. 
is really beautiful. You don’t see that so much on the later/guns. When you 
get into the percussion era, they went in more for inlays than they did the 
fine detailed carving and fine architecture. The later guns were narrower 
and flatter all over, and they just weren’t nearly as appealing to the eye, in 


my opinion, as the early rifles were. On the early ones.every. line has to flow 
smoothly into every other line. Everything flows. There is really no straight 
~—~—-ine-anywhere-inthe gurt-Some were flat on top of the comb, but they are 
really more appealing if you have just a very slight curvature to that areal 
| The same goes.for the bottom of the buttstock. When you get up into the 

part of the stock that holds the barrel, the stock follows the barrel, which i ~~ - 
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aod arid flared. The iecwies, to taper to go along with the barrel. All 


the lines have to flow into all the other lines se there 1 1s s nothin to snag the 
eve. That's really important in the early guns. Ss 

I have. to plan for the relief carving and, leave a little excess “Wood where I 
want the carving to be. The carving doesn't haye to be very high, a six- 
teenth to an eighth of an inch is fine. It should be fairly low but still high 
enough’ so that you can tell it is ‘raised. 1 draw the design’on the stock and 
remove wood from it using mostly” a pocketknife and one or two small. 
wood chisels. o> : * 

‘The design of the eS cath he as Simplé or as elaborate as the atte 
Y fing to- every rifle I make. On the, more 
“Aafgaios behind thé Cheekpiéce, in front of © 
box; around the barrel tang, and 


around the.rear ramrod. pipe tang. The designs I use follow the’ traditional 
eighteenth-century” rococo style with C-scrolls, S-scrolls, etc. I usually incor- 
_ porate silver wire inlay into the design which, together with the carving and 


engravi really makes the gun an art piece rather than just a sporting 


5) 
arm: 

Pve got some engraving tools I use, some small chisels, for engraving 
designs in the metal. I use a small hammer and peck plong the lines P’ve 
drawn. The chisels are called die-sinker’s chisels.  * Lan. 

I inlet the sterling-silver wire into the stock with a pocketknife. I just 
draw whatever design I want on the stock, then take a pocketknife and 
carve a groove in the wood, Then I take-a small hammer, hammer the sil- 
_ver wire into the grooves, then smooth it off with a file, and sand it. 

For finishing the wood, there are different finishes that can be used. Some 
gunsmiths use chromic, acid or nitric acid. I used that for a while and found 
_that the wood looks good when you first put it of, but after the gun is a 
year or two old, it will get a greenish tint in it which is not found in the old 
guns. They have reddish tints and yellowish tints and browns in them, but 
you don’t see much green in the old guns. I like tine. to lodk: like the old 
guns—that is, to be as ‘authentic as possible—so I quit using the acids on 
them. 

Ipstead, T mix up my own stain. I get a stain from one of the eunsmith 
suppliers which is,too red for my taste, but it is the proper base to start with. 

Then I get some brown and black shoe dye and mix in various portions of 
all three of these and try it on different pieces of wood until I come up with 
the color 1 hike—kind of a reddish stain with a little bit of yellow, red, 
brown, and so forth. It looks very much like the finish on the old guns. 

That's just the beginning. | 1 put that on oe the stock is really dark. 
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PLATE 368 Jim alto makes pistols for special customers. 
OF his pistols he says, “They were made primarily for the 
more well-to-do citizens“in Col fontal America. Your aver- 
age Joe couldn't afford one. So, as a general rule, they 
were decorated-a little bit more than the rifles, but they 
are made about the same. You basically have the same 
jobs to do in terms of construction.” 


am 
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Then 1 use very fine steel wool—the finest I can get—and take the color 
down to the darkness I want. Then I start rubbing {the stock with linseed oil. 

T put on linseed oil until the stock won't soak up afty more of it. When I get 
all of that on, then I start with what is called the hand-rubbed finish. Just’ 
take your hands and rub them back and-forth over the stock. This will 
give it a real glossy’ finish. It takes several weeks to do that. Or if the cus- 
tomer is impatient for the gun, 1 sometimes take some linseed oil and mix a 
little bit of varnish with.it and apply that. The combination of the linseed 
oil, the varnish, and some rubbing will give a pretty shiny finish. 

Today the modern gun barrels are blued. Way back, the barrels were 
browned. What is involved is really a rusting, process. I mix up a-bunch of 
chemicals according to an old recipe—various, acids, and so forth. Then 1 
clean the barrel thordughly to make sure: all the\ ereaee is off, I scrub it good 
with soap and water and then use acetone, of something like that, ‘to 
remove ail the grease from it. Lighter fluid works just about as well. Then I 
put the browning solution on the barrel, let it sit, and it gradually rusts the . 
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surface of the barrel. You really have just plain old rust on it. I put more of 
the solution on every day until I get a good even brown finish on it—usually 
anywhere from four days to a week. The rust will get built up pretty heavy 
on the barrel, so I keep it smoothed off with steel wool. Then, when I feel 
like I've got a read smooth, even finish on it, I wash it good, dry it down, 


and rub linseed oil or some other Heavy oil all over it to stop the rusting ° 


process. 

There were many different formulas for the browning solution that 
ranged all the way from those I make up with acids to just simply urinat- 
ing on the barrel and setting it outside. ‘That will work. If you don’t do any- 
thing to the barrel, it will gradually turn brown by itself, but there will be 


-areas that are browner than others. By using the solution, I can. get a quick, 
-even, and smooth brown finish on it. 


My guns start at about $600. I usually work in the evenings, three to five 
hours an evening, five or six days a week. It takes two to three months to 
make a rifle or pistol. When you consider the number of hours that I “put 
into one, I'm not making very much. I estimate somewhere around two. to 


two-and-a-half ‘dollars an hour, maybe. The parts are getting quite expen-_ 
sive. I got in some barrels the other day, and one barrel was $93—just for 
_ one barrel, and they go up every year. The lock“kits cost about $36, andaf 


you buy them assembled, that runs it up to about $60. Wood has gone « out 
of sight, $50 to $100 per stock. So you can get an idea from that, héw much 
is invoived ,just in parts alone. ne a 
“I try to price my work in such a way that anvone who reflly wants one of 
my guns can afford one. I often take fie ae trade- Aor part of the price, 
and I will sometimes allow the customer to’ pay for the gun in-several small 
payments as well. 
I love to correspond with | or talk to anyone interested in my, work, 


whether they're wanting to purchase a gun or just wanting a little free ‘all- 


vice. If anyone has any questions, just atop me a line at Box 32, Clyde, ; 
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THE NEW AGE .. — 


There are many clues to the size of the muzzle-loading movement. One is 
the number’ of thriving manufacturers turnjng out both finished rifles and 


; the parts with which to make them. Another is the number of successful 
“trade publications, like Muzzle Blasts, The Buckskin Report, and Black 


Powder Times. Another is qe size of the membership rolls“in “organizations 


like the National Muzzle loading Rifle Association (NMLRA) that serve 


the movement. At last .couht this orgaflization, founded on the almost pre- 


poster ous belief that an antique weapon could acquire-a vocal and devoted 
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following, had over 23;000 members. But nothing brings it all home in 
"quite the way that a visit to one of the annual NMLRA shooting matches 
"does. It is, to put. it simply, unbelievable. Three of’ us went to the: annual 
spring shoot in 1977 to see for ourselves, and from a hill overlooking the 
‘narrow valley outside Friendship, Indiana, where it is held each year, we 
-became convinced from the almost unbroken roar of guns that one of ‘the 
larger battles of the Civil War must have sounded almost exactly the ‘same. 
Shooting matches are-a-tradition that goes back into time as far as the 
guns’ themselves. Their variety would, fill a book nearly this size. Thousands 
of them-are he'd each year around this country, and so it is appropriate that 
~ tn the-aiew age of muzzle loading, we devote this section to these tests of 
skill. . 7% . ‘ 


A Local Turkey Shoot 


Bonnie Mize and Donna Griggs attended a shoot sponsored by Foxfire 
and. Lawton Brooks, and they put. together the following as. a result. 
Though.muzzle loaders are not used today in this particular shoot, they 
were once, andthe match itself Still survives. 

One-impertant pastime for mountain people was shooting matches, and 
one of the most popular types was the turkey shoot. It was popular not only 
as entertainment, ut also as a way for the sponsor to make a little money. 

In the earhest shoots, the participants would actually shoot with flintlock 
or caplock rifles, in turn, at a live turkey, and the one that killed it first won 
the match and the turkey. Later, people began shooting at targets with shot- 
guns and the prizes were live turkeys. More recently, with fewer and fewer 
turkeys being raised and the almost universal shift to shotguns instead ‘of 
‘rifles, turkey shoots have been used more as fund- raising events with the 
prizes ranging from hams to bags of groceries to cases. of beer and soft 
drinks. If any turkeys‘are involved, they are usually frozen, the winner often 


receiving a coupon which he can redeem for the prize at’ a local partici- | 


pating grocery store..The targets.the contestants shoot at are usually three- 
by-five index cards (one card per man‘per shot), and the winner is deter- 
mined either.by counting the number of shot each gun put through its card, 


or by’ measuring to see which man’s gun put a shot closest to an Xx. drawn . 


from corner to corner on the ¢ard.* Matches can go all day. The sponsor an- 
‘nounces at the beginning-of each match what the prize is going to be 
(“We're going to shoot off a ham now.) and how much it will cost to 
entér (usually one to two dollars per chance). The men who want to shoot 
pay the entry fee, and when enough have entered to pay for the cost of the 
prize and earn the sponsor a féw doliars profit, the contestants step up. toa. 
rail and shoot-—in turn—at the ‘numbered card they have been assigned, 
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each man getting_one shot. Then a runner goes ‘and collects the cards-and — 
brings them in for the judging and the awarding of the prize. 
When Foxfire decided to sponsor a turkey shoot to raise Anoney for a 
scholarship fund, we decided‘to have Lawton Brooks run it for us, and the 
experience was so interesting that we asked him to come to our class and _ 
talk to us about it. He remembered not only the ear lier shoots (where each’ 
man would pay fifty cents for # chance at a live turkey, and the men would 
takes turns shooting until someone killed it) up to the present to shoots he 
still participates in regularly. He explained part of the motivation behind 
the shoots this way: “You can niake some monev if you run one right. You 
put up a ten-pound bag of, sugar and everybody'll take a chance on it at 4° 
dollar a shot. They don't look at how many’s shooting. All they think i is, ‘If 
m= I can win that fora dollar, jt will be better than going to the store and buys 

ing it.’ 7 

‘And then they have side pots going on now at the same time, too. That’ S 
just gambling. And sometimes ‘people get into arguments, over that, but if 
never heard of anyone actually getting hurt at a shoot..Some drunk or | 
someone might come around and get into an argument. He'd think he 
ought to win when he knowed he couldn't see the target, let alone try to win ~ 
anything. Somebody" d tell him to take his old gun and go home, and he'd 
leave. ‘ 4 eee 

The stories Lawton told were oie interesting, and I hope you enjoy 
them as much as we did. : ‘ 

BONNIF MIZE AND-DONNA'GRIGGS 
} can remember going [to turkey shoots] with my daddy “when I> 
couldn't hold up a rifle. Them old hog rifles i is heavy. They ain’t like our} 
guns nowadays. They weigh as‘much as two of ourjguns weigh, 
— And I can remember going with him, and he’ d take that. old rifle and’ - 
he'd just whack ithe turkey'si. head off nearly everytime. But I couldn't 
g shoot it, : : ; 

He finally bought me one of” them euns—the frat one I ever owned. ‘It « , 
wasn't so awful heavy. Awful long barrel, but it, wasn’t so heavy. And it 
shot good, but I wouldn't put too much powder in it at a. time, so it 
wouldn’t kick me so bad. But I'd shoot me a little old bird sitting around ‘ 
the cornfield, and one thing or another, Get out there and shoot him. 

it was hard to get uséd to shooting with a gun’ like that, though; 
because] sometimes it would make what they called a long fire. The,cap 

' will bust and then it’s Just a second before:the ‘powder gets caught, you 
know, and then it goes off. Them old son-of-a-guns will do that sometimes.” 
I'd dong’be fixing to move when it ‘d go off! Just takes them a second to get . 

-connécted UPS I reckon, to where the powder burns. 
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They didn’t use targets’in the beginning. “Vhey used real turkeys. Nearly 
evervbody raised turkeys back in them days. Everybody had farms, you 
know, and they had stuff sowed for the turkeys to. eat, ‘and they raised them. 
We always had a bunch of turkeys at home running | around all the time. 


They were easier raised back in them days than now i Now you can't hardly 


raise them out loose. Something will happen to them, and; they'll Just go to 


-dying out on you. I tried it when I lived up here ar Dillard, I raised around 


“a hundred up there one time, but if was rough. Used to be we always had 
rye and wheat and everything Sowed around the house for them to eat on,” 
and the old turkey hen would take‘a bunch of little ones out in the rye. ‘field 


‘and you wouldn't see them for two or three days. ‘Course they’ ‘d come back 


to the house, and by the time they came back, they” d be great big turkeys 


growing right on up. You'd just catch ‘em up and.go right. on-to-the shoot-—— 


ing match. They'd put one in a box and put his head up out of the box and 
everybody shot at that. Shoot right for his head—that old red Head up 
there. Shoot right for his eyeballs. The man who shot the turkey and killed 
him, that was it. It was all over with. The other man didn’t get to shoot. 


» Had to put up another turkey and start again. 


But that turkev'd stand there with his old head up and just turn his old ™ 
head around.- Never would hardly keep_it still. Buty about every time you 
shot his head, it would fly off or flop down on top of the box. T hey’d really * 
knock him in the head. They didn’t hardly ever miss with them old hog 
rifles. They're just as true as they can be. They don’t wobble off or nothing. 
‘That old bullet goes exactly where you aim it, and them old fellers were. try- 
ing to aim right because that’s the only chance they had. Like when they 
was hunting—see, that’s what they hunted with all the time. If they found 
them’a deer or wild hog or something they wanted. to kill, they shot at it, 
and if they missed it—good God. By the time you got reloaded he'd a’been_ 
from here to Franklin. They waited till they. knew what they was ‘a’ doing 
before they pulled the trigger. 

But at these shoots, they’d be about fifty yards sswee= hat turkey in a 
box just big enough for him to stand in. He’d keep his head up. TPve afso 
knowed of them hunting up a big log to put thé tutkey béhind. I heard my 
daddy talk about that. They'd put him where his head would come up just 
above ‘the log [when he raised up].' That was “harder ’cause the turkey 


could get down behind that. Sometimes a turkey would go through two or 
thrée shoots. Ev ery man shoot one and. miss, and have to go again with de 


‘same turkey. 


a 


But about ten years" ago [they.stopped shooting at the turkeys and 
started shooting for live turkeys by shooting at targets]. People would bring, 
them'to wherever they had their old shooting match, ‘They'd have their old 
turkeys tied up to bushes and everything around there, you know. Everybody _ 
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would have a turkey they wanted to shoot off. They'd bring him and tie 

him up, And the man that brought, the turkey would get the money. See 
_ how many. he could get [shooting] on it. If he could get enough [shoot- 
ing] on it to pay for his turkey, he’d let them shoot it off. 

The last live turkey shoot I went to was down at what they call Joe’s 
‘Creek on Cartoogachaye up there at a church. ‘They had’em alive, just tied 
up around there. And there was one of the biggest gobblers there—oh, 2,§fan 
he was a whopper. Weighed thirty-five pounds, and I wanted him, So I*had 
some awful fine shot, but [ thought they might have a rule, you knew, 

_ about what’ to shoot and whit not to. I wanted to be fair about tt, and I 
didn't know none of them there—I had just heard of the shoot being therg, 
: and I thought I'd go down there. So I-waited and watched: them rest 'a 
pt tenie or-two,-bhen ‘Tr asked-a-man, =Haw what-are yeu: shooting here? Are 
: you furnishing the shells?” 
“No,” says he. “A fellow has ‘to furnish his ows shells.” 


\that we have to shoot?” 
“Na: Just anthing. Just as jong as yeu don't shoot buckshot.” 


‘ gonna take a chance,” ‘cause I had some number twelves. ‘hey didn’t have 


. e 


nating finer than an eight. 


ticket [target] every time you'd shoot. They'd -go get the ticket and put up 
another one. Just had a tree there to put them on. So that turkey come up, 
and I give'em a dollar and cut. down on that thing, and it just filled it full. 
They. kept a looking at that ticket and looking at that ticket and counting 
* and looking and looking. So when they all got done shooting, the boy come 


counting, We've already counted over two hundred and we ain't got noth- 
ing like all of°em counted.” It had it just filled. Looked just like a sifter. So 
they said there wasn’t no argument about that. Said I was the man that 
won the big turkey. ‘ . a 

- So they begin to. move around there and 7 decided then that I didn’t 


shoot, and they had got ten on him the first time around. So I said, “Boys, 
V'll be a’losing two dollars if I shoot him off at eight.” 

“Well,” some of the boys said, “just take a chancé yourself.” Said, “You 
take a chance.” . 

Well, I knowed if I did, P'd win him again, but they wanted me to do 
that. Said it was all qFen with them for me to take a ‘chance. Said, “You 


can 


can't do that every time.’ 


T said, “Well, what do we shoot? Do we have a certain number size shot z 


I just thought.to myself, “Good. When that big turkey. comes up, Tm 


So they had their signs out on a big poplar tree. They went and got that - 


up and said, ‘ Well,_boys, Tll tell ya, they aint .a_bit_of need nobod<: else... 


want that old turkey; I’d shoot him off. But J couldn't get but eight men to” 


> 
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“Well,” J said, * ‘all right. Put him, up.” Sa when I come up, I done: it 
again. Then they begin to scatter off then, So I ‘br ought the old turkey on 
and I sold him to an. old conductor oxgthis ‘Tallulah Falls train right here. 
He give me eleven dollars the next day for that old turkey. He said he had 
two grandsons, and ‘he said that they was always aggravating something. 
and he wanted that old turkey. Said he bet that old ‘turkey would fight, and 5 
boys,. he would fight. He said he wanted at to learn them grandsons some- 
thing. So 1 sold it to. that old conductor that worked on that train, and I. 


2° 


made that old turkey pay off. 47 s 
I’ve won a lot of stuff. I went. up to the Ri ah Gap School one time, me 

and this,other boy. Meé and. him went up there one time when Mr. Burden . 
[the vocational agriculture teacher at that time—now othe Superintendent . , . 
of Schools for Rabun County] was having. one shooting off live turkeys. . 
And they had eight down there, and me and him won ail eight of them, 
and I bought his four from him. We was usirlg that old single- barrel gun of 

_ mine, and it was just filling them cards full. Every time they'd count, wed 
win. So we got the eight turkeys, and I bought his four and took them oyer 
on Jones Creek to my wife's first cousin and put them up and had me ax 
shooting match with them. I ie some‘ good money off of my turkeys. I'd 


get about ten or eleven ‘shots orf Pa turkey. F 3 
[You have to watch when you ‘re running a match, Some people will 
cheat. ] | . es 


One way you can cheat-is if you're supposed to shoot with an cig and 
you shoot a nine [instead]. You'll have a better shot. 

And then you can reload a ‘shell.. You don't put too much sede: and 
you leave out séme of the waddings and, put.ina goed. many more shot. See, 
the more high- powered a shell is, the more it will scatter [the shet]. They-. 

fo ch foree when they come antof there they 0 erie. | hey 
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shot out there, they'll just slap out there in one place and don’t scatter and’ 
maybe ‘come up in a wad. Now that’s the-difference in that: ‘That's whete » 
y » yourgypload comes in. And you needn't to shoot, much against a reload 
fF - “cause they got an advantage over you if you ain't shooting reloads too. 

I can tell when he shoots if he’s using reloads. I can tell by the noise. 
W hen he shoots a. reload, they don't sound like Any, other shells. And if* 
you'll look at it ‘sood, vou can tell a difference: You look at the. shell that’s 
supposed to be like it [and compare] and look at the difference in the 
primer. There will be a difference in the color of the primer most of the 
time. Most of them have got a lighter, color than the others. 

But you can hear one. I can be at a shooting match and I can’ tell when 
one goes off just like that. A lot of people are doing that nowadays, and 
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? they'll slip them invon you. Any way to win. They. want to win,vand they'll - 
do anything to win. ‘Rat's the reason. I say a anan {that’s running a shoot- : 
ing match: just thas to give them the shells [he wants them to shoot] and 
sce that every man shoots the same thing, and then if he wins, you can’t 4 
grunt at that man, ’ ‘cause he’s got a better gun or is a better shot than you. 
You haye to. watch them, pousn [if bio re ane a one It's easy to 
"way, That; Kel be easy done for me ‘to be me some shells i in my foe and _ 
.then I come. upfand there and get one off of you, and while the other fellers ; 
e is shooting, I drop that one in my pocket and use one of mine, Tv¢@sgot ae 
good chance of winning then. Where vou ‘shoot with so many at a yme, you oy 


————-—can-t-hardly- keep themfrom slipping -in-on-vou-Somebodys s-going- to do 
. something wrong. They've got different ways that they can really beat you...” 
_Vhem number nines are supposed to be a regular target-loaded shell. 
2 TF That’ s what everybody generally shoots is number nine. And so if that’s the 
pe > Way it is, “that’s what people should shoot. They ought to shoot number = * 
- nine, and then there wouldn't be no growling about it. f think w®@ ought to 
have someone stand right there and hand them their shell and see that their 
gun isn te loa@ed, and watch. them fput the shell you gave them] in their. 
gun. Then nobody could have no complaints. Nowadays people don't like be x 
two or three-to carry off everything: there is [in prizes} and them have just 
2 as much money in it and never win nothing and’ go back home empty- 
handed and their pocketbooks flat: That's the way I always done it. Id al- 
ways shoot till I.got out of money! [They do too.] es sg pe 
Now there's some variation in the factory- loaded shells too. I’ve tried it. 
I've got out there and shot a big old pasteboard and counted the shot, and Me 
some had a lot and some didn.€ hardly have any. [Even the factories} 
don’t get them loaded exacily the same. {But at least you don’t have * 
reloads, and everyone takes the same chance’ with the same kind of shell, Se 
They're all working under exactly the same kind of handicap.} But it’s.ftn. | 
I don’t mind losin’ as tong as I’m losin’ fair. I could lose all day. I’m just as 
satisfied, just so It’s fair. I’ve alw avs been crazy about going turkey shooting. 
I don’t win all the time. I’ve lost money. I've lost a lot of pioney shooting, 
_... and then I’'ve-won some. A man ain't gonna win all the. time.- He’s just 
gonna have to trust his luck. But itis luck shooting at these crosses [on a 
card] sure enough. It’s all in luck because half the time a man will ‘take an 
old scatter gun and he won't hit [the target]; with but four or five shot, 
but one of them might be right 1 ih there right nexgrto that cross. And maybe 
vou'll-put fifty or sixty shot in® there: and you won't have nary one within a 
quarter of an inch of the cross, “Fhat’s luck now. 
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Really the best way, and the fairest to ev eryhody, would be to count the 
shot” ‘and that would he shooting for the skill Of a man’s gun. He’ d know 
then il. his gun would stand up or not. 


t 
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» Another tvpe ‘i shooting match was called an ‘‘across the lee si center” 
match: E art Lanning, pene lives in be ‘aypesville, Noh Qarolina, teaches a 


ehrough one a the Catalooches shoots. Held each year near Waynesville in 


the ‘Catatoochee ‘section of The niountains, the shoots were “patterned alter — 
‘some of the oldest traditional*types where participants wort quarters of beef. 
Here, Earl tells about-his experiences and-about the shoot itself, 


I got into jmuzzle loading] about *53 Ser *5 54 when I Went to a match at_ 
Cataloochee:’ That was the first time: I ‘ever had one of thdse guns in my 
hand, Back then vou could buy a’ pretty decent old: gun for, about fifty or 
sixty dollars, and I went through Sey. eral of those and tried to get them to © 


- where they'd shoot, and-that was kind of tough: In the meantime, I heard -” 


about men like Lester Smith that were building.rifles, and so- I had Lester 
Smith build a rifle for me using an old barrel; and then 7 had Hacker Mar- 
tin build me one, That was after Hacker moved to Virginia. And by that 
time I had heen around it enough to learn a,little. Went up to the’ shoots at 
Friendship several years, for example.-Vee Jones was building some guns at 

othe time; and there used to be an old fellow named Ed-Browning that lived 
above Joe Farmer—hess related to Joe—and I used -to go up there and 
“watch him sometimes. Then I got to studying the old gunsva lot, and I 
could see that some of these guns these old fellows were making weren't up 
hardly with the old ones, so. J said, “What the heck. I'll try it myself.” So I 
got into it—I built fifteen ifieeRhen I heard about still other folks around 
the country, and back at this time, you didn't have all these hooks, and. 
there weren't many parts available. You just had.to bow up on a work | 

’ bench and file’the parts out, working with photographs. Bud Siler and J be- . 
came friends, and we were trying té learn together. 

Well, we got along, but it,was slow. And I've always been willing to drive 
halfway across the country to see’something. I never was one to just ‘sit 
around home. I heard of Carl Pippert, and just drove up there. When I 
went up to Carl's the first time, he did more for me in the first hour than all 
the years hefare had taught me. He"completely enlightened me on a multi- 


» 
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tude of things I oe done, Ww rong. So for years Td build guns and take them 


_ up there, and Carl would go over them and correct them and show me. 


Then alomg about that ume I met Joe Kindig, Jr. (author. of Thoughts 
on the Kentucy Rifle in lis Golden Age) with that 1 ation collection of 


fine-carved rifles he had, and Joe-was a real nice cajlector’ and perfectly 
willing fer me to go in there and look at anything I w anted to. I learned a 


whole lot of ahings there. - . : 

So | progressed right along and I got up to a pent where I thought I 
could build a gun just about’ as good as’ anyone else's. My favorite period 
was the Lancaster County,’ Pennsylvania rifle of, the -770s. So that was the 


“niche I put myself'into, and everything | made was pretty much as though 


us. little cardboard targets for themselv 


“Thad Ivéd right in that area. It was all pretty much in character with that 


time. But ev entually I got worn out with it, and I started showing other 
people. instead, and that’s*what I've been doing ever since. In my class at 
Haywood Tech, I’ve had as many as thirty-nine students in one quarter,-so 
I guess we're going to keep the class a while. There’s been some fine gun- , 
smiths come out of it. I've had a few guys that were just as_good as. I was, 
and that’s all 1 yoy could ask for [as a teacher], . ded ; 

Tom Alexander started the “‘Gataloochée™ match back in the early 1940s 
and one of the distinctive things about it was the location—it’ was. isolated 
way up there on top of that mountain. Even though it was in August,-it was 
always pretty cool-—nice atmosphere. And another thing that was distinc- 
tive about it--and one of the reasons it caused a lot“6f interest—was that it 
was like the matches were back in the old days. It was started by old-time 
local match shooters, and they conducted it pretty much like it had Always, 
leer. done. They weren't the gun-collector types or anything like that fun- 
ning it. It was strictly old-time. Each shooter used any kind of target he 
wanted to—any shape. He could skoot at a Life magazine if he wanted to. ° 
The only stipulation was that he’had to put his own X on the target; then 
he'd fire three shots and come as close as ‘he could to that X. 

In the very earliest shoots I can remember, they would have a stack of oak, 
row those boards over there in 
vould cut out tall kinds of 


boards up there and a fire built, and they’ 
the fire and scorch them black. Then 


of the, most popular was a square -Wy 
they'd aim right at that:Y—right at “ D4 
their own type of target, which wag | air anes aus atin the first 
matches, they used all old guns; icnkt ‘soll any new guns at all.the first 
vear—and with those oldgme hunting Sel “ maybe one type of target, 
didn’t work so well. You had to hate*a tafget ,that would relate to those 


sights, ane) ev erybody had his own vérsion of oat he could see and” shoot . 
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PLATE 369 zLeft to right, Harvey “Cap” Price, Bill 
aarge, Earl Lanning, and Vee Jones at the 1959 Cataloo- 
chee shoot. Vee Jones holds the record for the best target 
-ever shot at a Cataloochee. match. He put three .45-caliber 
bullets into one hole in the dead center of the “X.” He 
had ong of Bill Large's barrels an his rifle. (Photo courtesy 
4 Earl Panning, y 
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PLATE 370 Shooting in the 1955 -Cataloochee match. 
The man on the far left is the famous photographer and 
gun. enthusiast, J. T. Holley. He; is shooting, a gun, dated 
i804 on the breech, that was used in ‘the Battle of New 
Orleans. He called the gun “Old- Kellem.’ > (Photo cour- 
tesy Earl Lanning.) 
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But they didr? t have. these modern sights like fey" ve got now. 


semi-backhorn- “ty pe affair on the back, and then they had a little silver or. 
barles¢or n sight i in frortt, and they were tough to see out in the sunshine. 
That's the reasori some of these guys used copper hoods to shade them. 

Any way, thevgt'choose their own targets,and put their own X& on them, 
and shoot at those. Thrée shots. And thet shot across a log. It was a laying 
down deal, and it was at sixty yards, which is pretty far. It’s a little too far, 


actually. Most matches around the country have been fifty vards for a long 
time. Then another thing that made the match tough was the fact that you’ 
had to stand. in fine to ‘shoot.: You would shoot one shot, and. then ‘they 
would take your target down and put up the next man’s, and you'd go to 
the back of the line. Then when your turn came again, they would set yeur 
target back up, and it might not he set up exactly the same way. It waset | 
crazy, hard wav to shogt, butlig was an old-time match, and you just had-to 
put up with that. Of course, ev efbody kind of, liked it that way, and it kept. 
up the interest. 
When they gotready to score, ice d have a lead bullet that they had cut 
in half through the middle, and there'd be an X marked on the inside of it. 
They'd set that bullet down in each of the three holes in the target, and take 
a set of dividers and measure from the center of the X on the bullet to the 
center of the X on the target. Say maybe one was a quarter inch from cen- 
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PLATE 371 Left to right, Judy.-banning, 
Farl Lanning, Bud Siler, and’Joe Farmer at 
the 1963 shoot. (Photo courtesy of Parl 


"2 Those: “old Kentuc kies had the old-time hunting sights on then: sort of av. 
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- ter to center, and the second shot was a half inch, and the third shot was a 
quarter inch. Well, that man’s score would be ‘the total of those measure- 
ments, or one inch. 

Another good thing ‘about Cataloochce was that they always had a live 
steer, and at the end of the match, the two hindquarters and the two front 
quarters were given away to the four highest scorers. ‘he ,shooters were 
ditided into age groups: up to twenty, ‘then twenty to forty, then forty to 
sixty, and then sixty and over. But they didn’t go by age-groups for. the wins 
ners. ‘The four best boards of the day got. the beef, no matter what age 
group they came out of. The very best boards always got the hindquarters, 
and the next two best got the front. , & 

‘Phere were ¥ lot of things about ‘the match that were hard—and made it 
maybe not quite as democratic as some of the more modern shoots today— 
but I don't know. You lose something when you gain something. Some of 
the old-time heritage goes when you modernize the darn thing, and you lose 
when you try to make it better. The old shoot is phased out now, and ; 
. there's a new shoot over here at Waynesville [to take its place]. ‘hey don’t 
have a live steer. They just buy beef and give the beef away. Thershere's a 
nice big trophy that goes with it, too, It's a good’ match, but igh no quite 
the same as,the old one. . 
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A Shooting Club: : | a . 
The Blue Ridge Mountain Men | Bes. 2 ; 


All across the country, local clubs are helng formed, niost of which spon- 
sor local shoots for tréphies.and.cash. prizes. We found, to our surprise, that. 
our own-area has one, and Mike Drake and Bobby Rholetter visited one of 
their shooting matches and talked to their, president, om Harkins. 

Most of the members in our club are deer hunters, and they like to shoot 
muzzle loaders. It’s just something different than shooting a cartridge gun. 
It’s educational, and you might say it Sa challenge to sec if you are as good 
as your forefathers were. In those days they shot to live and to protect them- 
selves, and it’s fun to test your skill against theirs. Today there are probably 
“more people in it than there were in those days, ‘Voday mostly it’s Just target 

shooting, but generally in the hunting season a lot of them go punting deer 
with muzzle loaders. uk ef 

These guns are. surprisingly accurate. I saw in one of our Black Powder 
Times that they put up a‘bunch of police department people shooting car- 
tridge pistols against a muzzle-loading club, and the muzzle loaders came 
out far ahead over the pistol shooters. Theyre just that much more accu- 
; Tate: : 
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PLATE 372° Left to right, 


John Harkins talking to. 


Rholetter at a recent shoot- 
ing match Sponsored. by the 


Mike Drake and. Bobby mal 
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Blue Ridge Mountain Men:——~— 


We've been a charteréd"N MLRA ghib’since we, formed four years ago. It 
wasn t too hard to get up because for same reason or another, there were a 
lot of men who were getting inter ested in. it. And one good thing } is that, the 
NMLRA doesn't tell us what to do. If we need to know anything, we can 
write them in regard to the national rules or something we don’t under- 
stand, and they'll help? us. But members don't even have to have a gun. 
They can just be a member, and that's it if they want. Our treasurer doesn’t 


shoot targets with a muzzle loader, but he has shot deer before. He. doesn’t 


participate in these matches, though. 
We try to have meetings once a month. Somctimes we give ‘the club 


wish*them to know about. Generally we try to havea meeting a week before 
we're going to have a shooting match so that members who have been as- 
signed to a detail can get together and understand what they've got to do, 


members notice on a short order | ecause “something has turned» up that’we — 


or they can pass on their duty to someone else if they aren’t going to be able 


to make it. 

The dues that come into the club go for operating expenses, and gener- 
ally most of the money goes 3 4" for the trophies. What money is left goes 
4afood concession set up at each match, and 
general operating expenses. The club’s not a profit-making deal> We try to 
make just enough mioney so. we.can stay. solvent and not lose. - 

Most of the members of the club are from right around here. Right now 
we dont heee any Women shooters in the club as members, but we have 
women shooters come to the matches, and they tote those trophies off! 

There are lots of different kinds of ‘targets used at these matches, Each 
shooter picks up the kind he wants to shoot at, and then the highest score on 


to buving targets, stuff for a” 


% 


MUZZLE LOADING 
SHOOTING MATCH 


ee aoe Rabun Gap. Georgia 
,. Highway 441 Next tol 
Rabun Gap Post Office - 


NOV. 10, 1973 
10:00 - All Day 


RIFLE COMPETITION 


ae 


PLATE 374 Even young- 
sters parucipate in shooting 
matches, : 


3 23 


PEVENTS TO ANY-FLINTEOCK 
OR PERCUSSION .RIFLE FIRING A 
SINGLE BALL! OR BULLET. OPEN 
IRON SIGHTS: ONLY, NO SHADES 
OR HOODS. | 


SPONSORED BY - 


BLUE RIDGE MOUNTAIN MEN 


Four Events including Log and ‘Qithand Matches. 
Scores from these Events will eaunt toward Rifle 
Aggregate. Competitors must enter ali Events to 
qualtfy for Rifle Aggregate 


. Ast ANNUAL 


Rabun County Tally’ Ho Hunt 


. ej ae 
FOR INFORMATION CONTACT - 
JOHN HARKINS j- 754-4642" 
H 


EVENTS : . eae 
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PLATE 375 Scoring targets. 


that pa articular target for the day wins a iwopays We change targets that we 
buy from match to match, so there’s plenty. of variety for people to pick 
from. | : ; 
It's not a big, natignally important shoot or anything. We just get out 
and try to have a good time with these muzzle loaders, and some of the best 
people in the world are in,muzzle loading. And more are coming in each 
day. Like today, someone came to this shoot that’s not a member of the 
_club, He'd never been to a shoot before, and he walked off with a first-place 

target score—won a trophy. So.muzzle loading is a coming thing, and I ex-, 
\ \ pect it will be here a lot. longer. More and more people realize it’s an easy 
“thing to get into. It can be expensive, but you can make your own lead balls 
at a much cheaper price, and vour ‘own percussion caps and your own 
_ patches and knives and ramrods and cleaning jags and things of this sort. 
~ Some members even make their own guns. In the near future I want to 
build a Bedford County percussion rifle with brass furniture. I already have 
some of the parts to build it with, but I haven't got the wood yet, which is 
very costly. 

It’s a most relaxing, enjoyable thing to shoot a muzzle loader after you 
understand the principal workings of these guns. 


ny 
The NMICRA Shoots! 


a ‘ 

The biggest shoots of.all are those sponsored in the spring \and fall by the 
National Muzzle Loading Rifle Association in Friendship. ‘T 

pains are obvious, the shoots are still spectacular occasions. Divided in half 


ough growing 


by a small river, the site breaks perfectly into two separate shooting areas. 
One is devoted to those individuals who wish to compete by shooting at tar- 


gets from a for ma} range. There, there are matches especially, fomthose who — 


shoot flint, percussion, pistol, trap, skeet, bench, or slug gunis. Participants 
camp in tents, vahs, trailers;-their cars, or rent rooms in local ‘motels. 

The second atea is devoted to the primitive range where participants 
dress in. buckskin clothing, camp *in tepecs or lean-tos,” “and engage in 
matches that can hewilderthe novice observer.” ect 

* Jeff Reeves and Kirk Patterson spent an afternoon with two men on the 
primitive range! ‘and talked with several people. 

Dale Black is a warehouseman at Scott Air Force Base and has also 
worked in grain “mills, aircraft factories, and automobile ‘assembly plants. 
He has } seen involved i in the primitive side of muzzle loading for twenty-five 
years: Re ; 

Hawk Boughton. received basic Sa Eantiy training in World War IT at 
Camp Forrest, Tennessee, and subsequently served in the U. S. Army in the 
South Pacific. At various times he has worked for the U. S. Forest Service, 
has done technical writing in the missile business and for the Allis-Chalmers 
Company, and has spent two years as a cook on rivet boats. More recently, 
in an attempt to find employment closer to his home and to a mother who 
was getting up in years, he took a job’as a parts inspector at “an. Emerson 
Electric Company plant in Paris, ‘Tennessee. ‘Aside from the spare tirne he 
‘spends going to muzzle-loading everits, he also co-operates with the TVA, 
running “Wilderness Weekends” where he teaches, participants such sur- 
vival skills as how to make a fire Without matches, find and prepare wild 
goods, cook without utensils, snare small game and use fish traps, sleep in 
cold weather, build shelters, use a canoe,-and find directions without a com- 
pass. a a 

Hawk is the only man who has won the Mountain Man Aggregate 1 match 
~ at the NMLRA\ three times, and Dale has won it twice. his match requires 
that participants wear period clothing of the type that was common from 
1750-1840, and that they use a flintlock rifle equipped with open, non- 
adjustable sights. Each participant must build a fire with flint and steel 


2 


SS 


é 


s, 


PLATE, 376. Hawk 
. Boughton throwing — the 
knife in the Mountain Man 
Aggregate match. 


within a specified time period, make three difficult shots with a flintlock rifle, 
throw a knife three times, and throw a tomahawk three times. THe targets 
and their locations are changed frona year to year to keep it competitive. 
This year, for the three rifle events, a participant had to shoot at the edge of 
a playing card and split it completely in half, shoot at a barely visible target 
in the woods, and shoot at an axe blade mounted fn a. stump. The latter 
~ shot, if done properly, would cause the lead ball to split i in half on the blade 
and break two clay pigeons simultaneously——one mounted on either side of 


the blade. Hawk did it whine: we e watched. Dale Split the playing card, a 


Pi Et ee Pk oe oN rc ee Facet 


Hawk misséd- ¢ 


When they had finished shooting OE the day, we. talked: to them: | 

Dace: I’ve been interested in early history all my life, ever since I was in 
grade school. When they'd. give me.a history book, I’d read it the first day. 
That was all I'd do. I mean, I liked it: Hawk and I, I guess, go back about 


‘ten years. We kind of started in muzzle loading, and then: we went off on a 


‘. little-different path, We wanted to follow the. historic way of doing things, 


My 


‘ 
sl 


PLATE 377 Hawk. split- 
ting a lead ball on an axe 
blade and breaking two 
clay pigeons. , 


PLATE 378 Dale Black split a playing card in the Mountain Man Ag- 
gregate arid tucked half of it in the horsehair band of his hat. 


’ 
s 
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and anes like it, instead of just saying, “Well, I’m going to shoot a muzzle: 
loader.” There's really more to it than just having a rifle and a pouch and 
shooting a few targets. You get to reading history and you get interested in 
it, and the niore vou get into it, the more history you assimilate. Right now. 
Axe joined’ Civil War outfit, and that’ San entirely differént part of muzzle 
loading. We ré-enact certain battles, for ex< ample, Tt just all depends on how 
far the aindiv idual wants to go. Maybe at some point in time a man reaches - 
a plateau where he’s satisfied with himself and) what he’ s doing. But we're ¥ 
usually working on a part of otir gear, like authéntic type moccasions or eae 
thentic type belts or ggme ironware for our cooking. It's a continual thing 
for us. We're all the time trying to better our gear and he more authentic 
with it. 1 might say, “My cooking utensils Ae not quite. right,” and I’d 
spend a lot of time going to museums until | founfl a part I was really inter- 
_ested in that suited nie, Or I might spot a knife and say, “Well, gee, there's 
just-the-knife L want. ‘Phat man carried that knife to skin. beaver and stuff.” 
And Id go down there and try and make a sketch’ of it. -And if you’ re lucky, 
the people might let you draw a line around it and get 4 pattern, and then 
you-go home and do your best to re-create it. | & 
Hawk: Dale here's a blacksmith, and he’s. hand- forced a Jot of his ae : 
-DALE: Were not trying to go and fake it in any way. We don’t try to | 
‘fake anything. ‘The idea is, if we make something, we want to make it of a, 
type “that was used during the time we're ifterésted in, the time we "rei! 
depicting. It’s just like a hobby.’ You're constantly bettering yourself. i 
Some people think we re stupid, I giiess, and they have different views, 
points and one thing or another; but I believe if 1 want to have a tepee 
_live. ig a lean-to or dress in buckskins, 1 shouldn't he frowned upon. The ¢ 
are a few ‘people who don’t think too highly of it, but I feel they’re welcomi 
to their. v iewpoint just like I’m welcome to mine. 
In fact. ‘J think the fastest growing part of muzzle loading 1 1S the primitife 
part.of it, and if our National Association (NMLRA} decides not to! 
along with it, then they'll be making a big mistake,. It'll break off as a spl n- 
ter group and go its own way. The National Rifle Association many velars 
ago pooh- poohed muzzle fading. Said, “If You want to go out and s ae 
stinky blackspowder and get your hands dirty, then it’s your business,, [but 
we don't have. to be interested in it.” So it breke away;-and-now you, have 


_the NMLRA. The NRA could_have_had ‘all of it, but they didn’t want if : 


But there are all different levels of interest. If you'll notice around hy 
_ Friendship, there’s some people that wear a hat with a, feather in. it 


re at 
and 


* they could have on a blue serge suit, but they feel content. They say, Well, 


hoy, I'm peas: I'm authentic.” And then you meet another man an he’s 


PLATE 380 Hawk Boughton. 


j 
| 


i 
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you never seem to reach thie end of the rainbow if: you, re realli into it. It’s 
like the process of learning in school. When, you re at ‘the end of the fresh- 

* man year, you think you know everything there is to know. in the world. 

* And at the end of the sophomore year, ‘you find out how dumb you were in 

the freshman> vear. That's the way life is. | 

rad Hawk: I think one thing we all have in common is that we enjoy read- ° 

ing the old books—the original manuscripts if possible—writtern by. people 
who helped settle this country and: went through the blood, sweat, and tears 
of the. frontier period. I get a big kick-out of finding something in’ one of 

je those books that tells me how they did some small thing. Ta them it may ( 
have been a simple and- everyday way of doing something, but it’sJoften 

been lost and is unknown to the modern’ generation. ‘Yo me and to! many| 

7 others like me,.it becomes very important. One book I, was reading, for ex- 
ample, was Seed ime ( on the Cumberland by Harriette Simpson. Amow 
She tells about a frontiersman who was coming hack frem a deer hunt? and 

| ‘he had stopped to!cook his supper. He wanted to make sot ‘bread; but. be-  » 
cause he traveled light, he didn’t have any pots or pans. So he dug ‘apbade i jn. 

s the ground, scooped it out bowl-shaped, took the fresh hide of the dee : 

~ had killed, laid that hide down: in the BOS flesh side Ups: and he had*aper- ‘a 
fect bowl in which to mix flour. ig Pee is 

And in another’book I saw the specs day, a ‘man said, “You know how 
the old;timers made” a hat sometimes?’ bo | = ee " 

This other man said, “‘No, I have no idea.” : 

He said, “they took a piece of rawhide, wet it, ‘made a bowl- shaped Hale 
in the ground, cut the hide round like a brim, and pressed it down into the 
hole and put something flat gn it and let it dry. When it dried, he took it out 
and he had a hat made out of rawhide, And then he smoked it over the fire 


i! F 


to make it waterproof.” i os pone 


- 


Another old book }: have fwas written hy a minister one livec 
the frontier of what is now West Virginia, and he’ ‘tells how most Boys 
learned to throw the to ahawk. ‘He said they’d be going out in the wdads, i 
mavbe to get. the cows, and as they were walking along, they’d throw at” 
limb or a dead tree. That way they’d learn that.a “hawk had to turn one 
turn for a certain distance, and a turn and a half for another distance, and 
two turns for a longer distance. They learned that way, and they kept that 

__-knowledge_with them. The tomahawk, like the knife and longrifle, could be 

an instrument ‘of entertainment because they didn’t have TV. A tomahawk, 

» knife, and gun were three items that they had with them at weddings, fu- 
nerals, and cabin raisings.. When they’d get together, since they had no 
other real way of entertainment, it was just natural for the men .to shoot or 
throw khiv es and ‘hawks; and it was also a useful skill for them, of course, 
for these were skills én which they: relied in une scrapes with Indians. 


ee 
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. PLATE 381 Jeff Reeves and Kirk Patterson tape recording Hie and Dale. W hen 
asked about their buckskins, Hawk said, “The story is that it helped: water drain off in 
a downpour instead of soaking into the cloth, but I don’t go along with that. E think 
it’s just style——it was the style in those days. You even see peop! e with a little fringe 
over their pogkets where it’would do no earthly good in a downpour. But I believe 
that one thing that it did do, whether they realize it or not: [t*helped break ‘up their 
silhouette‘when they were in the woods: I mean, if You were dripping with fringes and- 
things, you would blend in with the woods easier than if you were Just a hard silhou- 
eile. : 


' a : & 


PLATE : 382 Hawk, due to his nickname, 
was given a hawk’s claw which he wears 
arouid his neck. Beside it is a. hinged cow 
horn he uses as a powder measure. 


Dae: They've got bales of volumes on the mountain men and, trappers 
in historical societies in St. Louis because St. Louis was a jumping-off place. 
They just haven't gotten’ around to,,publishing the manuscripts yet, but 
when the interest of the public is great enough, I guess they'll be bringing 
them up. Something like this is fabulous because so much of this has been 
lost and few people really care about it. 


ca 


.are left there, but insthe ahranth century it was the most wees 


worked out fine. 


PEATE 383 Hawk's fire-starting kit, worn 
on his belt. : 


' , ; < ie . | 
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ae Cae ux ta 
And we have our get-togethers at historic sites lots of times. There's an 
annual shoot at Fort Chi tres, Ihwois, for example. Only part of the walls 


tress in what is now the United States. It w as the seat of the French e 


vet rid of the E nghsh. tee : : 
Hawk: And canoe brigades made ile trips from Montreal . clear 


down to Nety Orleans taking goods down and getting supplies to, bring up 
to the fort. - 


Darr: There have been at least three forts on that same ground. Part of 


-a 


the walls of the powder magazine is all that’s left now. The walls were 
foot thick in the main fort, and they were used to build a bridge across ‘ 


river at St. Louis because the rock was there available and already quarried. 


They just hauled it on flat boats down to St. Louis and built their bridge out 
of it. It’s ans impressive thing, but many people don't understand the 
significance of it: that that fort was there hefore George’ Washington was 
born, and that they brought i in a thousand stoneworkers from France and 
Huilt it on the banks of the Mississippi as their capitol. Quarried the rock by 
hand and hauled it down there in wagons and built it. 
Hawk: That's the same kind of thing that got me interested in all this, 


too. In 7968, I organized a group of buckskinners to duplicate the march i 


that George Rogers Clark made across the IHinois Territory to Fort 
Kaskaskia. It was a hundred-and-twenty-five-mile walk. Clark and his men 
did it in five days, and we had to do it on the same days’ he did it. And it 


# i 


Ire, 
here--the hub. French officers from Detroit weld come down for four or 
five days and meet with the people down at Fort Chartres to decide how.to_ 


\ 


\, 
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PLATE 38+ Date with a 
white oak split basket and a 
meat-cooking fork he made. 


u 

we 
3 
? 


We think that by learning to be self-reliant, and passing skills on and 
reminding people of their tradition and heritage, we're doing some good in 
the world. It’s not all for our own enjoyment. We do tHink that sometime it 
might help because you can’t guarantee we’re not going to have another 
war. Our country might “even be invaded. And if this should happen, the 
people who know howto survive on the land as far as finding food and shel- 
ter, snaring animals, fish trapping, making fires without matches, cooking 
without utensils, and getting along without all the modern things—théy 
may help save ait civilization, 

DALE: I don’t think these things should’ be forgot, There should be as 
much as possible put down with the written word: °C ourse, the written yord 
leaves a lot to be desired. yg. 

. Hawk That’ s night. Yeu can talk all day ¥ about: wild foods. yo 


se ing. it, chances are the ewide won *t stay with you. It’s a 1 college from 
which vou never graduate. 

Dae: It’s the same with the muzzle loading. Once you get hung with 
the muzzle-lo oading bug, you never graduate from it. Ifa man says he knows 
ev erything there is to kaow, he’s an idiot because you never get to know it 
all. \ 


eo 


"grounds. Nobody had any tepees or anything like that. 


- would I get a lean-to; how do q get: mv buckskins together; where would I 
buy an aurhentic- looking rifle? : and all of this and that, And if some of us 


x. 


oa rn ‘ aft 
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More and more people: “have gotten interested in it. It’s really comeing 
to watch. When I first came to Friendship twelye years ago, there was Just a_ 
small area being used, and there was. plenty of space to spare for camp 

Hawk: tshave friends who say they'll no longer come here to F riendship | 
becatse they don’t like so many people, but I still find: thithere’s the place 


to come to, see your fr rends from all.over the country, to shoot and talk and 


have a-good yx alaver, and that’ s the main reason r sull like it here. : 


Rat. Et, And also there's a lot of people that come down here and they're z 
interested: “How do I get into ‘this; how. would I: get a tepee; wherk 3 a” 


older people sit around and ignore them and don't pay any attention to’ 
them, we're defeating out own purpose, If a man’s inter€ted, Ill go the 
other halfway and tell him what I think he should know and w ‘hat might-he 
the, pitfalls that I have fallen into over the years. Then if he ain't got sense 


gnough to at least listen to w hat Ive got to say, that’ s tough. That s all you 
can do for, him. : _ 


\ 


Hawk :eYou might be able to keep him from ‘hlowing his head off with 
one of those cheap imported guns and get him Started right s so he ddesn’ t get 


| “disgusted and drop the whole thing. - | 7 


Date: The biggest thing that’s come up now is a lot of Japanese- Sane 


and foreign- made rifles. They may be safe*with light loads, but whoever’s 


getting into this should at least do enough research to find someone that’s 
already preceeded J him and learn what might be thé best kind to have, 
rather than just eqing and buving something that's off the shelf where all | 
the salesman is interested i m is the 20 per cent commission he can: make. 


Also we come in here to Friendship to outfit ourselves for thé following 
summer until we can get back again, 


“HAWK: Ir s a pig rendezvous in one way of speaking. 

And ov eh the last eight years, the “primitives” have become more 
numerous. They like to practice as near as they can, in the spare time that 
they have, livi ing the ways of their forefathers. Their number has grown tre- 
mendously, and-they-have a-good primitive program here for those péople 


x : & 


who want to live in lean-fo’s and tepees, make their. fire with flint and steel, 


and eat just the foods of the old days-—not the canned stuff. 
Now thé American Mountain Menvis a separate organization that has 
taken the cream of the crop ‘of the primitives. It started about six years ago. 


Its formed along the lines of the old- fur- trapping parties. Although we 


know that the common idea of the mountain man is the beaver trapper of ° 
the West, we had our own mountain men here too. In fact, many of the 
ones who went West came from here ‘originally 


att 


all of them practically. 


PLATE 385 °-The ‘primitive 


camping area at the 1977 Friendship spring shoot. 


-PLATE 386. The , primi- 
= tive area features numerous 
areas where handmade 
goods can bé purchased or 
traded for in the old tradi- 
tion, Phe area also has 
booths like this blacksmith 
shop in full operavion. 


wy 
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Jim Bridger, Kit Carson, Joe-Meek, and Jedediah Smith are. good exam- 
ples. So we kind of lean toward our eastern forefathers. 


The American Mountain Men is a national, non-profit association. We, 


have about five hundred members now, and we're growing. ‘he head- 
quarters is in Cahfornia, and Walt “Grizz” Hayward is the director, or 
Capitaine. When we have a rendezvous, nothing is allowed in the camp 
area that wouldn't have been found there from 1760 to 1845 or 1850. 
» These are patterned after the original rendezvous on Henry’s Fork of the 
Green River in Wyoming. | | 

That original rendezvous began a system that the’ fur traders set up to 

outfit their trapping brigades—to make it possible for the trappers in _the 
“West to get all of the things that they needed to suStain themselves for the 
next year out there in Indian territory. These included powder and lead, 
cloth shirts, fish hooks, knives, beads, salt, pepper, right down the line. And 
they could trade their hides that they'd got for the year and get their neces- 
sities for the following vear. That saved them from going clear to Ste Louis 
or Independence, Missouri, to pack this stuff in. 

So we've formed along those lines. ‘Today, the men bring their handmade 
items—their skins, knives, horns, rarmahake and things like this—and take 
them to rendezvous to swap and sell. It’s a gathering where thé accent is 
not on shooting. Its an, affair—a frolic—where they can talk, swap, lie, ex- 


change items, goods, and stuff for things thev need; and if somebody bets 


another man that he can hit something at a distance, the two of them might 
get up and shoot, Or they might-throw the tomahawk in a contést. But it’s 
not a gatherifg for shooting per se like you have atthe other shoots. - 

We'ye got men from all occupations in the group. In fact, last night I 
met Leighton Baker, a former state senator from Florida, and he’s the 
“booshway of our Florida pogade. ‘“Booshway” is: from a French word, 
bourgeois, meaning “middle class,” and in the fur trade, he was the leader 
“eof a fur party. Leighton i is a descendent of Jim Baker, one’ of the old trap- 

pers. . 

I'm what they call a “Segundo” in the organization. It’s Spanish for 
“Second.” I’m over the Eastern Territory. We have a Western Segundo 
also. But we don’t have membership drives. Men have to ask to get in. I 
have to sign every application from.the East, and if I sign it, he’s in tinder 


of so. . eo % 
certain provisions. There are a number of requirements he has to fulfill be-. 


fore he can become a member, and they're the kinds of requirements that 
the average man who puts on-a pair of blué‘jeans and carries a Spanish- 
made rifle wouldn't care anything about fulfilling. It’s just not his sort of 
thing: He doesn’t want us, and we don’t want him. : 
A neWw man is called a “Pilgrim” and he has that first year to get all his 
gear together. We prefer that he handmakes it, all except his rifle: We don’t 
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require that. But he should #'to make as many of the other things as he 
can. He can get his clothing and everything, together, and then he should 
take time to attend a couple of shoots or rendezvous and see how he likes us: 
—-and vive us a chance to s¢e how we like him. And if either side is not 
satished, he can join another chub that’s more suited to what he wants. 

So he has a grace period of a vear. And if he’s ot acceptable after a 
year, he is promoted to what they call “Bosst oper,’ and after one more 
vear, he mav qualify for the third sa i iiehex degree of A Eiverne” — 

. which means, roughly, “a person w ho lives or — ed in \he area.’ A 
Hiv erano to the mountain Man Was someone w ho h ac been 1 in the mountains 
at least a year And wintered in the wilds cither with the Indians, or at least 
at one of the fur posts. That man was experienced; he could take care of 
himself in a hostile land. He could survive. Any of our members who holds 

the Hiverano devree can do the same. 

Dare: The av erage life was only two years in the mountains. Often less 
than two years. Something would usually happen to them. ‘They'd be killed, 
or die of natural causes, OT— 

_ Hawk: Give it up and get out. 
eee Dae: A broken leg or anything could just put vou away. So the average 
life span was about two years. . Pa 

Hawk: The primitive lite, even for a few days at a time, is definitely not if 

for everyone. But lots ef people, once they try it, find it answers a deeply felt 

need. I don’t know. [ may be all wet. But we're all descended from primi- 

tive peoplé. The campfire and the lure of the wildergfess is in us all. Now I 

feel some of us have these feelings stronger inal others. They may he 

handed down in the genes of people, I-don’t know.’ F, ‘af 
Dare: Some of the things you do it seems like you pepe before in an- 
other life or something. I want to tell you, I don’t believe particularly in re- 

incarnation and stuff like that, but you'll find a ‘man that’s never seen a 

flintlock before, and in five minutes he'll be shooting like a pro. Then an- 

other man, poor-devil, he can work at it for years ana never shoot one right. 

The same with a boy. I've seen boys in high | school that never had a-saw in 

their hand, and | they’ tl be doing great carpenter work “quickly because they 

seem to know n \ 

there’s just pene There. It’s just one’of those things. p 

But the thing that bothers me, like I said before, is how much of this old 

information is getting lost. I was at a sale one day where they sold out a 

blacksmith shop that had been in business since!1855, and I bought a box 

of junk because I wanted some buckles in there, and there was a little note- 
book in there written in old ink that gives all the measurements for making 

a single buggy harness, double buggy harness, work horse harness, and a soda 


harness. I never heard of that—he could have‘lmeant something else—but 
| 
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he had it s-o- ~ea’ I'd like to know what that was. But I was fortunate to get 
that book, and I'll save it as long as I’m around and pass it on to somebod¥:~ 
But a lot of people are just throwing information like that in the trash can, 
‘They ll carry it; home, and they won't give it to nobody-—itll. just go 
“whop” in the can, and it’s goné forever. ' 

You all at Foxfire are doing a lot of people.a lot of favors by saving some 
of that; because it’s preserving a part of history that should be preserved. 
The younger generation liky these boys here {Jeff and Kirk], I’m so glad 
they could ‘he here and He ae any information they can get because these 
peuple want to put it out; and when vou put an old person away in the 
ground, just think, all that information went to thunder nght then, And so 
many of them will just do their darndest to help you if*you ask, When I was 
about nine vears old, my old uncle w ho had been a railroad blacksmith in 
the vards, had a bad stroke. But if r Was interested, he'd totter out there, 
and as I remember it now, it probably was a supreme effort for him to get 


out to the shop ‘cause he'd sit on a chair for a half an hour after he got 


there. But he tried his best to.show me how to blacksmith, weld, and stuff 


with his cane, “You do this,” and I was small, but boy, I tell you, when I 
started really getting into ita few years ago, it all came back to me just like 
he was there. At the time, I didn’t comprehend everything he said, but 
somewhere back 4 in there it was stored. When it’s in your head, it comes out, 
if you give it time, when you néed it. | 

Those old people really want to teach vou, but the school system is so 
messed up nowadays: that they’ won't let them do it unless they've got ten 
vears of college, and that to me is nothing. If somebody has: made shingles 
for fifty years, he probably knows more about® certain skills than a college 
professor ever got by reading books. | | 


We talked to both Eail Lanning and Gar nett Powell about the Friendship 
shoot and its evolution. Earl ‘Lanning said : 


I went to Friendship in 1955 the first time, and the whole shoot was con- 
tained in just a little compound, Then they bought the area across the river. 
T can remember when there wasn’t but one tepee, and it belonged to John 
Barsotti, the famous artist, who’s one heck of a nice guy.’ He had this tre- 
mendous big tepee, and any time of the night you pulled in, nobody worried 


about a place to sleep. You just went and crawled in John’s tepee. Of, 


course, you might be sleeping with eighteen or twenty people. You’d have to 
move the paintings and guns and all that stuff out of your way and make a 
bed and go to sleep. But it was a great period right in there. I'd just as soon 
not go back, now. I remember the way it used to he before it got SO popu- 
lar and so largej, and Pd Ather keep it that way. Everybody knew mie back 
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in those days, vou’ know. I guess they've -all forgotten by now. Back then, 
they" d find out where -I was camping and shoot, a cannon over my tent 
wherever I was at-——three or four o'clock in the mérning they'd drive a can- 
non up and shoot it over the top of you— blow ‘you out of hed. There wasn’t 
sanvbody supposed. to rest up there. You didn't go there to rest. You stayed 
up for ‘days at a time. It was a crazy place. Used tobe a guy up there who 
would haul all the gunpowder itigan old Chevrolet van, and he smoked a 
big black cigar. He had the gunpowder ip big twenty- -five- pound kegs, and 
“<it was plumb to the ceiling in ‘that van. And he'd. come in: there smoking 
ethat cigar, and we'd buy those kegs of powder for fifteen dollars. - 

And back in these days, therg: wereny any sale sheds. It was a bunch of 
eats, like a flea market. I rementber when Dixie Gun Works was in. the back 
of,a station w agon: They’ ds build yp these little old tents and lean- tos, and 
; they" 'd_ have their. whole dealjint Aose. Now.they'ye. got the commercial. row. —-- 


ny 


and the sheep shed and all those booths. : 

Back then there wasn t hardly any water, and there weren’t many bath- 
room facilities sabre tty primitive, but every ‘body just went along with it. We 
didn’t care. Ey tybody just had a good time. 


Pee 


Garnett Powéll, who 1S active ina number of gun- -related organizations 
and is highly #8spected in the fei, talked to us for SeLenat hours about 
a aa roots and. its evolution: 


I started going in 1950. They had around 470 registered shooters that. 
year and several hundred. ectators, who were mostly area people. phe 
_ shooters, of course, would come from all over the country since these ‘were 

national matches. And for muzzle loading, at that time, these were the only: 

“national matches. There were muzzle- loading clubs still holding regional, 
_, and local shoots all over the-country, but the National Championship was! 
always at Friendship, Indiana. In those days,.the big. one was the fall shoot, 
five days through Labor Day. Over the years they’ ke tending it until 
now it’s nine days. Then in addition there was thes sp pot and a turkey 
shoot, which was in November, a beef shoot,. w held between 
Christmas and New Year’s. The first beef shoot I eve attended was held at 
WLW “Everybody’s Farm™—then the world’s mést powerful radio station 
~in Mason, Ohio. This was a farm owned by the Crosley family, and we 
shot there. 1 went in December hetween Christmas and the first of January; 
and there was snow on the ground about a foot deep. They had several big 
— oil drum barrels all fired up for heat. The tempera: ture was probably fifteen 
or twenty degrees, and there was a group of fifty’ or sixty people out there 
with their rifles. ] remember “Bull” Ramsey let me, shoot his famous big rifle 


“Ole Seiberts.” It. was so typical of early day matches held two hundred : 
years ago. i he 


PLATE 387 Walter: Cline 
during the 1930s .when he 

z _ was an early president of 
the NMRA. (Photo cour- 5. 
tesy of C. Frederick Beck 
and Garnett Powell.) 


The most heavily-attended shoot, of course, was the National Shoot over 
-Labor Dax.In.the..early. days, Bill Larg@*and John’ Barsotti. would -have | —-- 
‘been there, along with Merril Deer, Carl Fuller, “Boss” Johnson, John 
Amber, Charlie Ruark, Neil Wesley,. Walt. Muething, Bull Ramsey, Judge 
Resley, and Dr. Duncan from_Texas: Bb’ remember also a Mr. Cline; 
he was a jeweler who made some gorgeous silver mounted and engraved 
rifles. And A. QO. Neidner,'the greatigunsmith from Michigan, who was in 
his eighties; and, oh, numerous other gunsmiths from all over the country. 

_ Walter Grote from Canton, Ohio, was a famous slug-gun man who was still 
shooting records in 1976. He was always ‘there for the matches. In other 
. words, if you go hack through Muzzle Blasts, the who’s who of muzzle-load- ~~ 
_ing rifles, at one time or another most of these people were in attendance at 
the early shoots. Every night there was a campfire and everybody" gathered 
around in a huge circle, and the talk would range all the way from the bat- 
tles of the Civil War to the Western Wars'and Custer’s defeat. In fact, I 
probably learned more about history around those campfires than I could 
ever learn out of a library of books. 


fad 


fteft® and) Pete 
vright?, both any 
NMLRA members. § Photo 
courtesy oof ©. Frederick 
Beck and Garnett Powell. i 


vane those people had lived great personal experiences, and tales of 
fighting Apaches and Little Anmie Oakley's shooting feats, great: forest fires 
in Idaho, logging days and buffalo hunting on the Great Plains would be 
related in much detail. We had a gentleman named Hampton Swain from 


Canada who was in the employ of the Hudson's. Bay-Company and-worked.. 
with many of the trading posts up there. I talked with him one day because’ 
TJ had always been interested in fire steels. He told me there were Indians up | 


in Canada who were still using flint and steel for making fires, and he drew 
some sketches which I still have.in my files of some of the fire steel’ that 
were traded to the Indians by the Hudson’s Bay Company. And then, of 
course, we talked about the trade guns, the Fusil Indian muskets, they 
ctraded to the Indians. A very rare and colorful person. He knew all about 
~ tomahawks and axes and sleds and ivory of the E SRIMOE— jus a ireineneous 
knowledge of the Great Northland. 

Fhe NMLRA started in Portsmouth, Ohio, February 22, 1931. Many of 
those people who started the whole thing are gone now. Red Farris was 
one of the founders—-first secretary—-and, I think Oscar Seth was the first 
president. Red Farris and Bill Large are the two remaining people that 
signed up and paid their fifty cents at the first shoot that was held by the 
railroad YMCA in 1931. There was another group near the same time that 


PLATE 389 Oscar Seth, 


fone of the founders of the 


NMLRA. (Photo courtesy 
of C. Frederick Beck and 
Gamett Powell.) 


PLATE 390) Boss John- 
son, without whom no 
shoot was complete. {Photo 
courtesy of C. lrederick 
Beck and Garnett Powell.) 
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had been doing some shooting out near Rising Sun, Indiana. “This was the 
WLW muzzle ‘lub under the direction of Boss Johnson. who wor ked for 

the Cincinatti radio station. And Bull Ramsey went out to -one of the a 
shoots they were holding yout near Rising Sun, Indiana in 1934. ‘Bull 3 
visited with Boss Johnson and they talked and they merged the twor 
groups into a single group that met in Rising Sun; Indiana, which is not too 

far from Friendship, and held probably the first combined national 
NMLRA shoot in 1935. That-was the beginning of it. How different it is 
now. Elizabeth and I, right after we married, went to the; :SPTINGs -shoot in 
1956. We got in on a Friday night. Turner Kirkland was there camping in 
a.tent, and we didn't even pitch one. We slept in the club, hoyse. And the 


two of us and Turner were the only three people on thatéentife range the 
“hight before the shoot. That's just how different it was. Today you can’t 
even get a spot to camp there. We used to! go in there and pitch ‘our tent are: 
just about anywhere we Wanted to. We all had regular places to camp and. 
we kind of staked them out, but nothing permanent, ; Today you have to 
reserve camping a year ahead to get within miles of the raivge, I under- 


Ss 


stand. But in the early.4999s it was just like a big family reunion. 
I have a letter in.my files from Merril Deer who has ‘been president two °/ 
or three times. He’s still on the board of directors, And {what he said] is A 


PLATE 391 “An NMLRA 
award ceremony in Dills- 
bore in 1438. ._Here. Boss 
Johnson in-eeremenial 
dian costume presents the 
Crosley Trophy to Andy 
Whitehurst ‘who had 
scored 48 out’ fia’ possible 
30 at sixty, vards with a 
hundred-vear-old muzzle 
loader? as Walter Cline 
looks on. {Photo courtesy 
“ofy C. Frederick Beck and 
Gheactt Powell. } 


: wees we? PLATE 6392... ° Gilbert 
: Angel,. the champion of 
Tennessee, at. an early 


shoot. (Photo courtesy of 
C. Frederick Beck and Gar- 
nett Powell.) 


PLATE 393 Henry Pan- 


a ‘Shoots. TPhoto courtesy of — 
C. Frederick Beck and Gar- 
nett Powell.) 
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good illustration of the closeness of the thing. He wrote me after one of the 
shoots and said that he suddenly looked around and I was gone and two or 
threé other people were gone, and the-thought hit him, “It’s all over for an- 


other year and I didn’t even get to say good-bye. I just felt like sitting down. 


and crying.” “Tt was an emotional thing. We were all so close and all so 
‘keyed up for four or five days, and this went on day and night: gun talk, 


history talk, shooting, visiting, and taking notes and: photographs of rare 


guns and people, and it was an incredible enyironment to be a part of. 


Then, suddenly, in a matter of minutes: to an‘ hour—zam—everybody was 


pI 


gone in every conceivable direction to California, Texas, Virginia, West _ 


Virginia, Canada, New York, Ohio—all these places. And you look around 


cake, a regular at the early 


the range and here, suddenly, all this came to an end and evervl 


Y 
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home. And I don’t think the old davs could ever be recaptured. I talk with 
‘John Barsotti occasionally about ity and he doesn’t enjof it like -he used 
to. | think he weit last year, and he said it was just too big) The old’spirit is 
gone and it’s just not the same. We talk about the o ‘ames and the old 
acquaintances—like Bull, whom both of us knew——and id that most :of 
the old-timers we knew have passed on, John was fortunate in getting there 
in the carly 1940s. He was on. the board of directors in the early days and 
was technical advisor of pistols and revolvers in 1941. 

It has just grown too big—-crowds in the thousands—too manv people. 
But ‘even if the present directors wanted to scale it down, I don’t think they 
could now. I’m watching thé sanie thing happen to the Ohio Gun Collec- 


PLATE 394 Bill Large in 
buckskins at an NMLRA 
shoot. (Photo gpirtesy of 
C. Frederick Beck and Gar- 
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nett Powell.) ! 


dy’s gone 
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tors. Here's an organization that every time we have a meeting-—which is 
about six times a year—there’s probably a couple hundred new applicants 
joining. It’syoutgrown every facility around the state to where they have to 
have it in Columbus almost totally now because of thé size of it. The first 
time I went, there were probably a, hundred.tables in a hotel in: Cincinatti; 
and now you have over a thousand tables full of guns at one of these meet- 
ings, and probably five to ten.thousand prope conv erging in the basement 


of the exhibition centér. It’s a mad scramble te ‘where you haye to fight your 


way through crowds to even get to a table to look at som€thing- It’s almost 
getting to a,point where I hate going= 
year they re adding, probably, another fie hundred or a thousand people to 


the membership. And where is it all going to end? 
I know Bill Large is concerned about what's ‘happening to Friendship be- - 


cause I noticed in a recent ad of his, he pointed out that he had a range up 


x . : ‘j . : 
- there on his farny where he makes his barrels, and he said something to the 


as much as I love going. And each.’ 


effect of, “We need another place since Friendship 1 is such a mess that it can | 


no longer serve our needs,” Now he’s one of the -founders,and.I_am sure he 


never thought that it would someday come to this, It’s dad, you know—one 
of our two remaining founders to have taken this attitude. 

But I believe the success of the whole muzzle-loading thing is'beyond the 
wildest dreams that Farris could ever have. I was quite close friends with 
Red. We corresponded for years and watched the NMLRA grow. I was at 
the twenty-fifth anniversary shoot, for example, in August 1957. And even 
then, he was still forecasting for the future. He had no idea where this was 


all going to_lead, but he was always. the optimist. Always forecasting” a 
higger, better range, more members, and better things. Suddenly 1 in.a& period 


pee NS Ee 


‘of about fifteen yéars, all of. this really happened. It just “suddenly burst 
upon the sgene, and I don’t think anyone, even including the people who’ 


administér it, know what to do about it. They must have problems galore. I 


remember when we were going back in the.’50s, we had one:john there and © 


we had sewer and water problems then. How in the world do you cope with 


ten thousand people? You know, this is like another. Woodstock. Serving 


food to this many people, keeping law and order, the traffic problems. How 
many automobiles can you crowd into that little narrow valley there? I 
can't imagine ten thousand people. I remember when our little hoard of a 


.few hundred went into the village of Friendship, it was like.State Fair day. 


I just.can’t imagine it.all now.— 
My start in the muzzle-gun ‘shooting is an interesting little story. .I was 
teaching schoo} at the time at a vocational high school in West, Virginia, 
and I had gotten acquainted with a teacher on our faculty from Charleston 


Q 


is 


_.-I said, “You shoot-guns like these?” 
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who was a good friend of G. R., Douglas, the barrelmaker,) |{Douglas had 
bought a barrel machine out of the- old ordnance works in. ce, arleston, and 
he was rifling barrels. "The teacher friend had some of Doug's barrels made 
up in custom calibers and’ he was:the machine. shop teacher, So we had a . 
‘sort of common interest in guns as | had taken over the Junior Rifle Club. I 
was the faculty instructor for our NRA club. This teacher got me interested 
‘in bench-rest shooting, and I acquired one of the Douglas yarrels. Thad a, 
gunsmith j in Charleston make me up a fine .22-.250 varmitr. bench gun. 1 
was hand-loading my ammunition, and I was learrting. all the technical side _ 
of bench- rest shooting. So I decided, at this point that.since . 
small-bore target shooting, T would go to the NRA miatc hed 
Ohio, and.shoot in the .22-caliber championship ‘matches. i made a trip up . 
there, and I ran into the most snobbish bunch of shooters | have ever met. 
A rather distant, inhospitable group of people. You'd go up| and try to talk 
or make friends, and nobody would talk to you. It was void of everything. 
So you sat around by yourself on the Ime and waited for your target to be 
scored; vou shot and C went your own way. It Was a ter ‘ibly impersonal 


a 


was.-alse- doing ~ 
t Camp Perry, 


-- thing. 


Well, mv: grandparents were Livi ing in Ohio-at the caine’ 
On my wav home, going through Portsmouth, Ohio, I saw this little store . 
on the street called “Farris Muzzle Guns.” I stopped the cay and went in to 
“yee if I could find some powder and primers, and as I walled in this store 

building I noticed glass show cases along the side. And down the middle_of 
the storewas a rack, and there must have been fifty to seventy-five long 
mountain niffes stacked in the a I went over and looked } i 
case, and here were all these Cok1860s Army revolvers antl, Navy revolvers 
and cap-and-ball pistols, on display: I: engaged the little’ roprietor—who 
was almost bald except: for a fringe of red hair, and had |a big. nose. ue : 
glasses—in conversation. And I said, “Do you sell this stuff? Who would, 
buy this old junk?” Here I was going after these beautiful: custom rifles with 
the fancy checkering and polished blued barrels, His guns ere like some- 
thing he would have to pay me to haul off. iG 
And he said, “Oh, yes. We've got quite an enthusiastic group who 
collect. In fact,” he said, “we have a shoot where we shoot toa 


by to visit them I was looking for primers and powder ae varmit rifle. 


the glass\ show 


‘ 


v 


* ORS yes: We've got national matches, and,” he said, ‘we've got just a 
ball-of enthusiasm.” He seemed to ump up ‘and ‘do! h as he' was so 


wr - > 
_-~enthused. You couldn’t believe Red’s gfeat~drive unless you knew him. He 


was really something. And I related my experiences at (Camp Perry and I 
: . . oo t I tee 
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kind of started out shaking my head. So he gave me a couple of copies of 
Muzzle Blasty that he had on the counter. “Now, I'll tell you what,” he-said. 
“Where are vou going to be during the last week of August?” 

I said, “Well, I finish up summer school in eS and I'm going down 
to Virginia to my home.” 

He said, “Well, you're not going to be back in seals He said, “Why 
don't you take a day or two ane come gut to Friendship, Indiana? ‘I prom- 
ise you an unforgettable time.’ sa . 

I'd never heard of the place. I said, “Well, rl think avon i and if it’s 
corivenient, “I might do that.” be 

: He said, “Ell guarantee you that if you do, you won't believe what you 
see. It's the greatest bunch of people that you've ever met.’ 

Well, I came home and sat around three or four days and got bored with 
ev erste rand I decided, “Well, I'd like to go somewhere before school 
starts.” So'l got the car and I went back to West Virginia, and I ran into 
one of the students from the school rifle club and we got to. talking and I 
said, “Why don’t we go somewhere poor school starts?” So, to make a 
long story short, we loaded up the car and took off to Friendship, Indiana. 
Had no idea, in fact, exactly where it was located. We slept in the car. “We: 

“hadn't taken anything to camp with or cook out. Ididn’t knowswhat to, a 
pect. So, anyway, we got there’ and here was this atmosphere that was just 
amazing. The evening we arrived some guy under a. great bigfumbrella he 
put on a tractor had a ‘shooting bench.set up on the range. Jt was almost « 
dusk and he had this big monstrous bench gun he had built with a barrel he 
had won the year before. His name was Ralph Dunn. He was a farmer 
from Indiarva. I had, never seen a gun like that before. T his gun must have © 
weighed fifty poundé. He had been sighting it in, so’we-were watching him 

shoot and he began to talk to us and we began | to ask questions. And he 
said, “Sit down and shoot her.” 

“Oh, no,” T said, “I wouldn't dare. touch your gun.” 

“Oh,” he said, “you. ean’t hurt the damn thing. Sit down and: shoot hae 
That’s :just tHe“way thee people were, you know. «At Gamp Perry you 
couldn't: -gerwithin six feet of some of these guys and their guns. He said, 
“Here; Jet.me show you howito load it.” So we put a tae ‘ip and that was. 

_ eas bench gun I ever shot. He said, “Keep shooting it.’ ; 
- _ eo Well, I got so excited and so involved in asking questions and. talking and 
ge Aus ing to load.and shoot that J rammed a bullet down without the powder. 
” So we had to tear the whole blessed thing down, unscrew the breech plug 
and run that ball out. Embarrassed the life out of me, Well, it was.a big 
joke to him. “Now,” he laugheds “you've graduated, You’re: one of us.’ I 
was fond of Ralph because he was such a genuine person, ‘He passed away 
five or six years ago, I guess. I read of his death in Muzzle Blasts. 


| x! e 
PLATE 393 One of the booths in commercial row at the Friendship shoot. 


Then the next day they had what they called ‘commercial row” which 
was then just a bunch of cars backed up with the trunks opened. And here 
was all sorts ol gun spats) guns, and scopes; there was bullets, there was 


idoked around and we ‘egannt to examine . old and new “guns and went ‘up 
and down the firing line. Spent the day. There was a. little restaurant. built" 
anto the range house and the ladies from the Lutheran Church were doing 
the cooking. The food was superb—great home-cooked country food, Ev- 

* ervone,ate there. And everybody w was friendly. Just the nicest kind of people. 
They" d. come up and introduce themselves: “Where are you from? I’m so- 
and-so.” : . 
Well, a fellow came up the end aday I was there in a A- Model car. 
Real old fellow with two or three hoys. Looked like a farmer. And he had 
this real nice half-stock rifle that had a .59-caliber bore that he had made. 
He had put it all together from old parts. His name was Schoonover. Vii 
never forget it, hecause he was carrying this rifle around trying to sell it. It 
was kind of a heavy stock. So finally he came up to me and showed me. I 
said, “How much do you want for it?” 

Hesaid/ “I want twenty-five dollars for it.’ Had a maple stock on it, 
buttplate, set trigger—not_the finest workmanship, but a pretty good 
shooter. Such a big bore, though. Well, to make oe story short, I bought 
it. It was my first muzzle loader. 4 

ae I took it haek down to the school and we took it to our club range, and I 

* had ‘written to Farris and he had sent me a mold for this big .5g-caliber ball 

and we had molded some bullets in the plumbing shop. Farris had sent me - 
a pound of black powder. Anyway, we got to shooting: it, and the rifle chib > 

, had more fun than vou could shake a stick at. Found out it didn’t explode, 

it didn't tear mv shoulder off. In fact, it was called a “stinking” time by one 

of the kids as he smélled the aroma of black powder for the first time. 
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PLATE 396 A small por- . 
‘tioh of the firing line at 
the 1977 Spring Friendship 
shoot. 


VULATE 397 Shooters. ‘at 


Friendship retrieving their 


targets. of 
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Well, the next spring I took a couple more of the kids and we went back 
up to the Friendship range to the spring shoot, and I met a few more people 
that shoot.. By that.time a couple or three of the .kids had gotten real . 


- enthused about the muzzle shooting and were trying to buy a rifle. Then, 


that fall, | went to the fall shoot again. And I registered for the shoot that 
timesand I took my rifle to shoot. Of course, I didn’t do any good. I never 
was a good shot. But I had a lot of fun, A friend, Jack Kalasky, and I got 
in there fOr that shoot about two days before it started. Took the tent and 
everything to camp. So Jack and I pitched our tent, and right over from us 
was this great big old canvas fly and tent, and here was this great big old 
fellow over there. We were the only people on the range, and he was. really 
surprised to know that somebody else had seen fit to come.that early. So we 
were pegging down the tent and he came wallering across theré and said, 
“Ym Bull,Ramsey. Who the hell are you?” I introduced myself and Jack 
and he said, “Come on over.” He said, “‘Have you all had anything to eat?” ; 
And we said no. And he said, “Well, we got an iron pot of beans over here, 


“cooking out over a fire.” His wife, Pearl, had cooked up a big pot of beans, 


* shooter. Perish the thought. 


fat back, and corn bread, so we spent the evening with Bull. And that was 
the beginning of a friendship that lasted until he died. Well, from that mo- 
ment on, as everybody arrived, Bull was thereto greet them, and I got to 
meet evervbody. I think Bull knew ‘everybody in the shooting fraternity. 
The second day, John Barsotti came. Well, I had heard of Barsotti, I had 
been reading some of his things in American Rifleman magazine. He was 
quite a celebrity himself. This past year: we celebrated twenty-five, vears of 
friendship. I didn’t realize we had been friends that long. But that was also 
the beginning of my friendship with John.. 

After that shoot, I went back and traded off ‘all the each stuff I had 
and | vegan to get totally into. the old guns, and I cared nothing about mod- 
ern guns from then on. ; 

At that very first shoot I went to, Red.Farris had a little gun supply stand 
set up and I went over to see him. He was quite pleased, you know, that I 
had showed up. In the past twenty-seven years I’ve often thought about 
what I could have missed if I had decided not-to stop in the little shop in 
Portsmouth, Ohio, that day, I still might be a frustrated small-bore rifle: 

I think it’s an interesting time in the muzzle- -loading game because each 
succeeding generation that comes up seems to come up with a little bit more 
of a degree of enthusiasm toward these old guns. It’s a growing thing. ‘This 
-has been helped along, again, by the Civil Ww ar Centennial and the Bicen- 
tennial. ‘hese two things, I think, have spurred: the oe of this more 
than any other factor. : 


PLATE 389 Overlooking part of the Friendship scene today,.including the primitive 
camping area. < 


“oe > F When we expressed sofne doubt that even those two events could be 


® solely responsible for the tremendous surge of interest, he elaborated]: I've 
“got wanother’ theory on it for what it’s worth. Most of the Americans, I 
think? have a void in their lives [caused by the fact that] they can’t attach 

themselves directly to the Idng lines of family that Europeans, for example, 
éan. I think that they want to identify themselves in some way- with yester- 


day—with their past. he. movies, and I guess history in general; has dealt 
with the romantic side of America’s past. But there’s a violent sort of spirit 
that makes up the American.;culture, Firearms were an important part of 
the founding of the’nationHad it not been for the ability of the Colonies to- 
arm themselves, we'd still be under the English crown. This- sort of 
aoe with our freedom—-if you go the roots of the thing—is part of 
t. I think every American, by in large, is looking for a certain identification 
a the past. And I think within the last tw&aty years that the social condi- 
tions in America have wrought upon this, nation an evil situation to where, 
with the poliucs and the other things that have’ gone on, people have just 
sort of been disillusioned withthe present, and a little bit disillusioned with 
the future: There's uncertairity, Sa p 


-ople are beginning to- gO- -back. And 
this is not only true with guns. It’s yea everything old. It’s true in primi- 
tive furniture. It’s true in antiques. It's tue in literature. ‘There's a tremen- 
dous revival in classical music. And I think it’s the fact that people are turn- 
ing away from the future and today to try to identify and grab something 


which they feel is secure and something they can hold onto. 
ee ° 


a 


Well, the firearm is a part of this past. ‘here's the romantic side of the 
firearm, plus the fact that with a firearm in your possession, you have a feel- 
ing of security. As the psychologists say, it’s the womb concept. You want to 
craw] back in and wrap it around you in order to protect you. So the 
firearm is part of the psychological hangup that Americans have. The 
younger generation—I see more and more young people today that ‘are gun 
crazy. The first possession they want, outside-of a cat, is a gath. And not re¥ 
ally because they need it for protection, but for the assurance. “If I need it, 
I’ve got it.” J think we're all a little paranoid that way. —_ 

And then, again, you know, we go back to that Second Amendment. You 
really-can't forget that, because if they ever abolish this, God help us. Be- 
cause it’s not the principal that we could take up arms and. go overthrow 
the Government. ‘This isn’t -possible. But it’s the simple fact that we have 
the right to defend ourselves and our property. It goes back to this spirit we 
were talking about that’s im the m@untains—-this independent thing that 
makes.up America. It’s the one ingredient that makes us- different from the 
rest of the*world. And it's associated so closely to ourtf{reedom that when- 
ever these anti-gun people begin to try to nibhle dway at the Second 
Amendment, they just stir up this group of gun collectors’ and Second 
Amendment believers, and.so far they have successfully fought,the worst of 
it.down,. 

[ abhor violence, and IJ try to look at both sides, And I’m frightened with 
these “Saturday night specials” and the fact. that-every would-be ‘assassin 
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has got an arsenal that he could fight a good army with, This scares me be- : 
cause I know that sometimes these things can be turned against our civili- 
zation. And yet, you é¢an't really cut it off. You can't say,**You can have 
‘muzzle loaders but“you can't have the other guns.” If they are going to 
confiscate ems, they're going to have to take them all, T mean, where are 
you going to draw the line? You can't discriminate against one group. There 
are people, for example, who collect pistols and love them and cherish them 
as much as people like ourselves who collect and shoot the old longrifles. 

And their rights are just as important, and [ can’t say you should confiscate 
hand guns and leave the rifles alone because that isn’t right. It’s a paradox, 

And I don't really think we'll ever see the solution to it. Even if they pass 
legislation in this country that would confiscate guns, they would never get 
them all. First of all, the criminal sien is not going to come in and turn 
his guns in. So confiscation, to my way of; thinking, is a fallacy because it 
won ‘t work. All you'd do is disarm the honest citizen arid leave the criminal 
“element with his gun because there’s no way you can get those guns away. 
Thev ll manufacture them if they can't get anvthing clse. You can make a 
gun out of a piece of pipe, and you can shoot nails, and you can make ex- 
plosiv es out of fertilizer, so where are you going to draw the linc? 


But it’s something America has to deal with. Somewhere—along. the line, 
this thing w3ll come to a vicious solution thrust on the people. When that 
happens, for whatever it's worth, at that point, I feel America will die. I 
don’t think it can survive because that freedom is so much a part of us that 
in that spirit of it, I think you would destroy what little bit of human rights a 
person has left. of 
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Selected books available in reprint editions from 
George Shumway, . 


RD 7, York, Pennsylvania 17402: 


THE KENTUCKY RIFLE. John Dili in, National. Rifle Association, 1924. ($20). 


LONG RIFLES OF NORTH CAROLINA. John Bivins. (Will be back in print from 
Shumway in 1980). 


MUZZLE BLASTS: EARLIEST YEARS PLUS VOLUMES I AND 2 A939" “41. Shum- 


way, TG74 T3157. a - | ee 


THE MUZZLE LOADING\CAP LOCK RIFLE. Ned Roberts. The Stackpole Com- 
pany, 1940 {no price listed). 

RECREATING THE AMERICAN LONGRIFLE. William Bruchele and George 
Shumway '$7.50) 

THOUGHTS ON THE KENTUCKY RIFLE IN ITS GOLDEN AGE. Joe Aindig, Jr. 


George Hyatt Publishers ney LE 


Other Books 


THE AGE OF FIREARMS, A PICTORIAL HISTORY. New York: Harper, 1957. 

ARMS AND ARMOR IN COLONIAL, AMERICA, 1526-1783. Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania? Stackpole Press, 1956. : 

DECORATED FIREARMS 1540-1870. Wallace B. Gusler and James D. Lavin. 
Williamsburg, Virginia: Colonial Wiliamsburg Foundation, 1977. - 

EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN ARMS, C. 1100-1850. New York: Crown, 1962. 

THE LURE OF THE GREAT SMOKIES. Robert Lindsay Mason. New York: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1927. 2 


THE MUZZLE LOADING RIFLE THEN AND NOW. Walter M. Cline. Huntington, 


West Virginia: Standard Printing and Publishing, 1942. 
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MUZZLE LOADING SHOOTING AND GainNING WITH THE CHAMPIONS. Max 
Vickery, Webb Terry, Bob Butcher, Don Davis, Walter Grote, Bill Car- 
michael, Peter Allan,, Warren L. Boughton, Friendship, Indiana: 
Powder, Patch and Ball Publications, 1973. 

THE PENNSYLVANIA KENTUCKY RIFLE. Harrisburg, Pennsylvania: Stackpole 


Press, 1960, 


Film and Film Strip 
“Gunsmith of Williamsburg.” Film Distribution Section, Colonial Wil- 
liamsburg, Box C, Williamsburg, Virginia. 23185. (This fine film and 
film strip shows Wallace Gusler making a rifle from beginning to end. ) 


cy 


Trade Publications Mentioned 


BLACK POWDER TIMES $6.00/year 
ee Q., Box 842 
ean Vernon, W ashington, 98273 | a ey 


"THE BUCKSKIN REPORT $12.00/Y¥ear 
220 McLeod Street 
Big Timber, Montana QOL 
MUZZLE BLASTS $8.00, vear 
Poe Boxvb9 
Friendship, Indiana 47021 (The paneer of the NMLRA. ye 
; 
Organizations Mentioned : 


American Mountain Men 

P.O. Box 259 

Lakeside, California g2040 

National Muzzle Loading Rifle Association 
P.O. Box 67 2 
Friendship, Indiana 47021 
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THE HUNTERS 


hen Mike Clark, the di- 
rector of the Highlander , 
Center in New Market, 
‘Tennessee, ane one.of the members of the Foxfire Advisory Board, found 
out that some of us were interested in meeting some bear hunters, he offered 
to meet me, Danny Brown, and Eddie Brown at his home in the Cruso Val- 


-ley outside Waynesvilley North Carolina, and introduce us to some. His an- 
cestors had been bear hunters {see photo}, and so he had met many men in 
the area who hunted for sport and for the meat. 

_ We contacted Mike and decided on’a convenient. weekend for all of us to 
visit the hunters he was going to line up for us. When we arrived at Mike’s 
place one morning, he took us to meet Bob Burress, Glenn Griffin, and 


~ Lenoir [Bear Hunter] Pless, three men who: turned out to be our best con- 
tacts. ae. : 
After Mike's mother had served us coffee, we jumped in rhe Blazer and 
headed down| the valley. The first thing I saw when we pulled in Bob 
Burress’ roc ie driveway was a hig red barn with a white star on it, and a 
white, suburban-looking house. Mike led us to the front door and intro- 
duced as. . ; 
As we walked into the house out of the cold, windy mountain air, the 
warmth of a blazing fire hit us. We sat down on the large sofa and began to 
talk. Bob told us that he was born near Cruso, and that he has always lived 
here. He said that his father hunted: “He was about as big a hunter as Rex 
Pless, Mike’s great-uncle. In fact, back then I don’t know if people hunted 
4or sport or not. They hunted for meat. But he got me started. He learned 


~ me all he knows-And that’s the way 1 did*that-boy-of-mine-* Bob worked ~~ ~~" ~~ 


for a while at the Dayco Rubber plant in Waynesville. After that he, was in 
the Army for three years. He’ ‘works at the Champion Paper Company in 
Waynesville now on the night shift, and he has worked there for thirty 
years. | 

Next we went back to Mike’s mother’s house where she.had cooked us 
big country dinner with chicken, vegetables, salad, and corn bread, ae 
then we headed down the curvy mountain road toward the other end of the 


» 


ca 


o 


valley. Mike said we were going to see Glenn 


PLATE 401 Mrs. - Clyde 
Clark, Mike Clark's grand- 
mother, supplied us with this 
photograph of her: father, T. 


R. Pless, Mike's gredt-erand! 


father. T. R. Press came from 
Germany, setded near Canton, 
North Carolina, and became 
the local sheritf. He raised his 
family ftargely-’on wild) meat 
and garden produc®: A legend- 
ary hipter and fisherman, he 
would often hunt’ on Cold 
Mountain until late at night 
long after’ his «children had 
gone to bed. When he came in, 
he'd place whatever he had 
killed on the fireplace. hearth. 


Mors... Glark..remembers.that in 


the mornings, shed come 
down out of the loft of their 
log house. and took at the 
hearth to see what her father 
had brought in the night be- 
fore—and he nearly always 
brought in something. 
Sometimes, during the day, 
he. would) send her down- 


“stream, and she’d wade out in 


the stream and pull out wild 
ducks that her father had shot 
upstream as they came floating 
by. wd 


“When the photo was taken, ~ 


Mrs. Clark was a girl of about 
twenty. Mr. Pless was coming 
from Crawford’s Creek with 
his dog, Ring, his gun, and the 
hear and coon he had just 
killed. He was stopped at 
Laurel Creck by a_ traveling 
photographer who took this 
picture. It is one of Mrs. 
Clark’s most prized posses-! 
sions. 


Griffin. We turned off the 


main road and headed up a steep, gravel road and drove all the way to the 


end to a small, worn-looking house where we met Glenn, who was very 


friendly and showed us the way to his living room. The room was Jarge and 
warm. The walls were filled with .jictures of the family and hunts. The 
tables had plants sitting on them. Glenn obviously came from a hunting 
family: “My daddy's killed a hundred and three bears by himself. Got an 
old shotgun down there that’s flat laid the bear out. Old Wireharrel River- 


*-. 
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PLATE 402 Jeff Fears. 
Bob *Burress, and Eddie 
Brown “hn the midst of an 
interview in Bob's living 
room. / 


PLATE 403° Coon hides stretched on boards in Bob Burress’ barn. 


side—single-shot 12 gauge. At a hundred yards, you can put all nine dou- 
ble-ought bucks through one with that thing. I mean it’ll flat work on one. __ 
‘He'll be eighty the eighth of next month. Momma died about two months 
ago. Well, the twentieth of January. Daddy can’t even remember now half 
the tume where he’s at. ‘Elbert Glenn, his father, died on November 11,’ 
1976.) 

“Me and Lenoir Pless started hunting with them {Daddy and Rex and 
Wes) when [ was just twelve or thirteen. First time I ever went, [ went 
with Guy and Rex and Wes and Daddy. Me and Lenoir did. We killed one 
of them just below where me and Tommy killed that one. He weighed 500 
pounds. Daddy told me, said, ‘Don’t you run in there.’ Said, “Chem there 
boys lf shoot you.” Said, “They're a flat a’workin’ on that bear.’ They shot 
him all to pieces. He looked ike a sifter bottom. Wes had that .35-Reming- 
ton automatic. Hes had it as long as I can remember. It’s an old one. Vd 
~ aloved to get ahold of that gun. I don’t know who got it. 


' 
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PLATE 404 Gtenn Griffin 
and part of his family with 
Mike Clark {the — tallest 
one) outside. his mountain- 
side home. 


PLATE 405° Glenn Griffin 
and Jeff Fears. 
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“When-we were boys, instead of running down the road or anything, we 
had work to do when we came in from school. We were glad to get to go 


hunting to get away from the house. We used to skin possums and sell them | 


hides, And we used to walk miles to get to go fish or go in swimming. That’s 
how come one of my hand’s off. I fell down on my shotgun, and it went off 
and blew off my hand. That was back when J was fourteen going to school. 
Someone tore a rail fence down and J was climbing over them rails and had 
the gun with the stock behind me. The rails flew out from under me_and I 
Oe up the gun and it shot through my hand. 

“Later, after I was finished with school and started working, I kept on 
Sncae I'd walk about two and a half miles to catch a bus to go work at 
Enca {a nearby manufacturing plant]. That winter I trapped muskrats up 
Coffee Branch and made more catching muskrats than working that winter. 
I'd get $3.50 to $4.00 for a good hide. 

“And I’ve killed about ninéteen bears myself. I killed one old she bear 
with my pistol. They treed her three times. I'd get nearly to her and she'd 
jump out. 

When Mike Clark remembered a story about his Uncle Guy chasing a 
hear that passed over into the refuge, Glenn picked up the story right away: 
“Yeah. He went after it with his pistol and got so excited that he shot all his 
bullets before he got to the tree. He beat that’uns brains out with a pine 
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Knot, “Little old .22 pistol was all he had, That was‘on the head of Sorrel’s! 


‘ reek, Guy wasnt too old then. He wasn’t no more than about fourteen or | 


fifteen then. Me and him was close to the same age. He was a little alder 
-than TI was. 


Vhere’s a lot of fun in it. I don't care nothing aout shooting a ican He eee 


I can get where | can hear that fight. Il let somebody else shoot hiny with-_ 


out junless] it just runs over the top of nhe or goes to hurting the dogs. If I 
can beat the rest of them there to hear that fight, PM be there.” ; 
Slowly the discussion with Glenn ceased after he had talked to us for sev- 
eral hours. It was hard to get away, but we were soon on Our Way again, 
_ We stopped by Mike's house again briefly, and then we headed cut a third 
_ ume that day only to go about a mile or so in the dar kness, park at an old 
wood-rail gate, climb a fence, and then. walk several hundred yards up a 


rocky road toa small log cabin. ‘The cabitr. was old and was about twenty-— 


four feet square. Lenoir’s dogs let him know we, had arrived, and so we 
were met at the back door by Lenoir Pless who is: Anown as “Bear Hunter” 

--bQ D1 0SL.. peaple.. Her ought, us.inte.the cabin through 1 the a kitchen that 
had a woodstove and into-the living room that had a large gas heater to 
warm the small room. The walls and floor were quite aged.and worn. The 
windows had plastic over them. It was barely big enough for’ the six of us, 
but we crowded around and Mike helped us get one of the best interviews 
of the day. Bear Hunter is a distant cousin of Mike, and Uncle Rex, whose 


name you'll’. héar mentioned many times, is Bear Hunter's father. “I’ve 


hunted ever since I was hig .¢nough to follow my daddy through the 
woods.’ Bear started out coon hunting. He'd work all day, and When the 
chance came, he’ d go hunting all night. He has killed three bears himself, 
but says he has helped carry out more than he can count. “You've got to be 
in pretty good shape to bear hunt like that. Pm telling you, there’s'a lot of 
sport in it, and there's a lot of hard work in it, too.” Bear Hunter has 
worked most of his adult life as a mechanic, but recently he was visiting a 
friend in the hospital, and as he was leaving, he had a serious stroke right in 


*, the hospital parking lot. Had it not been for the fact that he was at the hos- 


pital at the time, he might not have lived. He is now recov ering, but will 
_ probably not be able to hunt again for a long time. 

That night, after a long day, we headed back to Rabun Gap and | 
worked on the tapes and photographs for nine months. When I found out 
this year that Wig had to give a talk at Haywood Tech near Waynesville on 
a Friday, I talked with him and we decided to make an all-weekend thing 
out of the talk. I needed to take the information we had gotten before 
around to alt the contacts and have them read through it and check it all 
for accuracy, so it worked out great. Wig gave the talk, the audience found 


out I was working on a bear- hunting article, and all of a sudden | James 
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PLATE 406 Bear Hunter, 


his daughter, and his new 
f~ dog. 
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page} er ~~. PLATE 407 | Bear Hunter's log house. 


Moody; the Director of Occupational Education there, was leading us off to 
meet a bear hunter he knew named’ Jerald Cogdill. He wasn’t home at‘the 
time [he happened to be out at that moment with some friends hunting for 
bear signs], but his wife invited us to come back later, which we did. We 
checked all our information with the first three hunters we had interviewed, 
and then returned to Jerald’ s nice red house. It sits on the side of a moun- 
tain with his own: sawmill in the back yard. Jerald and his friends hadn't 
had any luck finding signs. He said, “There ain’t enough game around here 
ariymore to pay to feed my dogs. We've beer hunting several years, though, ° 
and we've killed several bear. We used to have a club, but it didn’t work <: 
out too good so some of us just come along and say, ‘Let's go hunting’ and° 
we go hunting. We kill the biggest part of our bears in Michigan anymore. 
We've been going up there four years, We generally average somewhere’s in 
the neighborhood of three or four a year. 
“But [ really like it. To get out a. week, camp out, and have good luck is 
my favorite time: And I gowith the dogs. I can’t hear what’s going on if 
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vo nana fducated, Intelligent man started. telling us. of his Jong, well-traced ancestry 
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I'm in a stand, I go to hear my dogs. If it wasn’t for ai ee running ov cr 


the top of me, I wouldn’t.even take a gun any more, I’ve ‘Killed all I want 10, 
kill. it 


Jerald has done legging Baa sawmilling all his life with the exception of 
working five vears at Dayco. For the past. three years, he’s been working at | 
Haywood ‘Vech at their sawmill /Haywood ‘Pech is one of the only schools 
in the United States that has a sawmill and trains sawyers/. 

Several weeks later, Wig and I were on the road again, this time to check 
out some bear-hunting information that h¥a been gathered by another stu- 
dent several vears ago from Vavior Crockett who lives near Franklin, North 
Carolina, After a short drive, we arrived at his beautiful two-story log . 
home, the front yard of which has just been paved over by the new four- 
lane highway that pushes through the mountains toward Murphy and west. 
It was chilly inside the house, so we built a blazing fire in the large fire- 
place. ‘Phe walls of thesliving room where we sat were. covered with pictures ” 
of people and bear hunts. Also on the wall was a large trophy deer rack and 
an enormous trophy boar head with long tushes. ,"Vavlor ‘Crockett, a° well-_ 


He said, “My father was a midister. He didn’t hunt auch except birds— 


quail, pheasant, hey came from Scotland, my aacestors did. ‘There’s an 

aid story about one of my ancestors who was knighted, given a coat of arms, 
because he killed a great boar that was committing depredations around _ 
over the countryside. Of course, that’s a Jegend, you know, about the flerce 
boar that was committing all these depredations, and he killed it with a 
spear. So he got a coat of arms for that. 

“And, of course, I'm descended collaterally from Davy Crockett. Same 
family he was from. Not.descended right from-him. I'm descended from his 
grandfather. In other words, my great-great grandfather was a first cousiti 
to Davy’s father, or something like that. Davy traveled all over Tennessee’- 
on horseback when he was electioneering, you know, and he'd bear. hunt 
with these different people. And he even came over here in North Carolina 
around Asheville and Maggie Valley and hunted there, Some of those peo- 
ple to this'day bear his name. One fellow I know was named Crockett 
Campbell, and another was Crockett Evans, and they said that Davy come ~ 

and hunted with their families years ago, and they named some of the kids 
after him is how they happened to have that name... 

“Like T said, their outléts in those days-for recreation was limited as-com- 
pared to ours now, and that was one of their means of sport. I guess that 
activity to them kind of compared to what football is to us now, don’t you. 
think? Possibly. It’s a more aggressive outlet.” . oa . 

We then went over the stories we had from him that had been passed 
down by the student who had interviewed him previously, and made a 


we 


PLATE 408 Jake and . 
Bertha Waldroop ‘in, their 
“back yardy Jake is holding a 
12-gauge Texas Ranger 
shotgun he has had _ for 
fifty-five ‘years. 


number of changes. We also noticed the dogs in his back yard and asked 
him about taking some pictures. He agreed, and we put’on our coats and 
headed out the door. He leashed up two of his Plott hounds, we got the 
photographs, finished up, and headed back to Rabun Gap again. with yet 
‘ another pile of material. . 

Several days later, I was going through some more old, unpublished ma-: 
terial in our offices, and I came across several transcriptions concerning bear 
pens and traps. It had been gathered several years ago from two favorite 
Foxfire contacts, Lawton Brooks and Jake Waldroop. a 

And so, after a year’s work, here’s what I've got. The contacts were; 
great. All.of them were really friendly and helpful and went out of their ~ 
way for us. I have been given the names of even more contacts, of course,*as. 
I've put this together, and so 1’) be following up on this. For example, I’m 
going to talk to some of the descendents of the Plott family to get the back- 
ground on the Plott hounds that weresbred in this part of the mountains. 


JEFF FEARS 


‘Article researched, photographed, written, and diagramed, by Jeff Fears. 
Students who helped with interviews along the. way include: Randall 
Hardy, Danny Brown, Eddie Brown, and Mark Burdette. 
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BEAR HABITS AND HABITAT 


The bears that live in the Southern Appalac hians are all black bears, and 
most of them range in size from two to three» hundred pounds Jerald Cog- 
dill told us, “The average weight of the bears we kill is two hundred to two 
hundred and fifty pounds. A-tot of people see one, you know, and their eyes 
get big and then the bear gets big, too {laughing}. 

‘Their main source of food is the mast of the forest—hickory nuts, acorns, 
and soon. They also eat worms, berries, grapes, and insects in season; and, 
if hungry, they will sometimes venture into communities. to visit apple or- 
chards or garbage cans and dumps. They ‘will rarely kill stock like sheep 
and cattle. Jerald said, “There's one that killed a cow on I-40 the other day 
because this year there ain't nothing much in the woods for them to eat. If 
they can get things to eat, they won't generally bother animals.” 

In the fall of the year, they do their main feeding for the long winter 
’ months, raking back the leaves to find mast, or even climbing up into the 
oak and hickory trees to break off nut-bearing limbs. Jerald said, “Before 
the apples start falling, if there isn’t a lot of mast in the woods,.a-lot of times 
you! éan check an apple tree and find where he’s climbed’ it by the claw 
marks. But usually they stay in the woods and hunt. They rake the leaves 
up in there. Just looks like a bunch of hogs have been in there rooting 
around,” 


‘The female will go to den in November or December if she has enough 


fat stored up to last her through the winter. If not, she'll generally keep / 


hunting, sometimes being forced to eat bark in the worst part of the winter. 
The male does not go to den, but keeps prowling, “In bad weather,” Bear 
Hunter said, “he'll crawl under something or. ‘nother—under a tree or a 
limb or something. Or if they ain’t nothing for him to. get under, he'll break 
laurel and ivy like a hog and make him a bed. I’ve found several of them in 
the summer time, Be a huckleberry picking or something and find them in 
‘them laurel thickets where they've just broke them ‘and made them a pile as 
big as—well, I bet you can’t get what they break and pile it in this room 
right here, And the just crawl right in the middle of it and lay down there 
just quiled up. Maybe lay two or three days and get up and go on. Maybe 
another bad spell ‘come and they do the same thing again. Never go to den. 
“But the female always goes to den when she’s fat enough. Her cubs are 
born there in. February ‘and March. Sometimes the mother will have two 
cubs and occasionally three, but when the mother has just one, it is gener- 
_ally larger. The mother will go out during these first spring months to get 


water and food, but she usually doesn’t pang the cubs out until up in April 


when it's warm enough for them to follow.” By hunting season, the cub will 
usually be ready to take care of itself, and will weigh about fifty pounds by 
then. ‘ 
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_ In the spring and: summer while the cubjis still following its mother, the 
mother will be very protective. Bear said, x ou better watch when they've 
got clibstor hittlé ones. They're like a dog or, aw iIdeat’ or anything else. They 
fight for their little ones. If you ever find a pub, don’t never try to catch him 
without vou Know it has got away from ithe mOLHEY, If he ever makes a 
squall !and she’s around], she'll be there in'a minute.’ 

A bear will range for miles hunting mist, but will generally stay in the 
same area where he was raised. Jerald said, ‘“They sometimes range as far 
as twenty miles in one night, A lot of people won't believe it, but they will.- 
Bears will move until they find food. They 
torial in the sense that they fight: to k¥e i other bears out of their area} 
Sometimes there will be six or eight.or ten | rears all feeding in one area. But 


they will occasionally fight one another eae not over territory. 


have to.” The bears are not tefri- 


Most hunters claim that the bear. population has declined drastically ov ér 
the last few years. In fact, many of the hunters we ‘talked to now hunt an 
Michigan instead of around their horpes. Jerald C ogdill, for example, goes 
to Michigan every year with a hurting party; he | jputs a freezer on the 
back of his pickup, plugs the freezer i in at the campsite, fills it full of hear 
meat, unplugs it, and drives straight through to get home. he meat stays 
frozen on the trip, and as soon as he _pul Ils into his back yard, he: plugs’ the 
freezer back up at the porch outlet, 

‘There seem to be many reasons for the decline i in the hear population in 
this area. The scarcity of mast sihce the death of the chestnuts and the be- 
ginning of extensive hardwood Jogging are certainly factors. Another 4 fs. the 
increasing encroachment of cif ization.on bear habitat. Still another, of 
course, is the incfease in hunting activity that has taken a real toll} com: 
bined with the opening up of some forest areas to hikers and jeep traffic. As 
Glenn Griffin noted, “Now the Forest Service has dug a road all the way 
from the Ranger Station and trimmed a trail two can walk side by, side in 
plumb to Shining Rock for them hikers. I told them that, if they had 
thought they was helping us bear hunters, they probably wouldn't have 
trimmed a foot of that! Then they made one from Shining Creek Gap 
going up Slashy Springs and out over old Bald through Spanish Oak Gap 
and up Bear Pen out over Dog Loser to Shining Rock to the gradé; and set j 


“jn there and come from the end of the gradé down over Winding Stairs and / 
' Balsam Springs to the Narrows and into Deep Gap, and went plumb to the! 
_ high top of Coal Mountain with it. Trimmed a ten-foot trail all the way up 


there. That just makes it better for us! You can flat scoot one of them ridges 
when you're running one of them trails trying to head a dog off, and ain’t 
get to worry about them bushes slapping you in the face. You can flat put 
her down getting on one-of them [trails].” 


PLATE. 409._Kim Griffin, 
Glenn's” granddaughter, 
with Trim, a half pit bull 
and half itadk and tan. 


‘ 
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PLATE 410 9 Glenn Grif- 
fin with Bo. Drive, ‘and 
Smoky. Bo is half pit. bull | # 
and half black and. tan. | 
The other ivo are half 
treeing’ walker and half 
mixed. | 


—.* 


THE BEAR DOGS me 


All the men we talked to had’ strong feelings s about the kids of dogs they 
felt made the. best bear dogs, and they were ail | fiercely ‘loyal to those dogs 
they owned that had done a good joly over the years. However, they were > 

also quick to get rid of those de ges that.began to fail thern. As Jerald Cogdill 


said, “We. use roéstly mixed-breed dogs: Plott, blué tick, black and tan, 


Well, we've got some’Tull Plots, and théy’re just as’ ‘good as any that we've 
got. That's a black Plott right down there [pointing to a dog in his front 
vard]. They say he’s full , but it looky like he has 4 little blue tick i in him to 
me, I trained that dog, Raised hima frm a pup. We groundhog hunted him 
a little and then got him runing rabbits, and then we just packed him in 
right behind the rest of then} fon a béar hint), He's eight and a half 


PLATE 411 Queenie, 
Glenn’s blue tick bitch. 


PLATE 412) Glenn, Checkers, and Dexter, one of Glenn’s grandsons. Checkers is half 
blue tick and half treeing walker. At right are Eddie Brown, Jeff Fears, and Mike 
Clark. 


months old, and he runs them rabbits all-day and half the night, but he 
won't quit a: bear for a rabbit. Once you put a dog like that on a bear’s 
‘ track, theyll stay on it and won't hardly pull if yau have a hot track. 
“I had one dog, though, I got rid of. He was four bea old. He fought 
j bears last Vear, and the vear before last. He got torn into by! a bear, and this 

year, why he picked-him up a deer. We couldn’t get him on a bear. I sold } 

/ him. for twenty dollars.” 
~ Glenn Griffin said, “I used to keep. mixed Plotts. I don’t like full Plotts.; 
Most thoroughbreds are selfish—a one-man dog. J had one of those dogs 
Only one F had in my ‘life. Every time she was turned loose, if there was 
screen on them windows and them windows raised, she’d jump through 
that screen. I'd whup her till I felt sorry for her, and then I’d quit whup- ~ «! 
“ping her and she'd be right back in the house again: I sold her to Roy, for 


/ 


PLATE 413 Blackie, a full 
black and tan that runs only 
bear and boar. 


PLATE 414 Taylor Crockett in his ‘back 
yard with two of his Plotts. ; 


twenty dollars. I] had her sitting in the back of the truck one morning 
vaccinating her. Giving her rabies shots. He asked me what I’d take for her. 
J’said, ‘I'l take a twenty-dollar bill for her.’ . 

“He said, ‘Go ahead and give her that shot and I’ll give you an [extra] 
dollar for that.’ - 

“Only dog I ever sold in my life. I turned down five hundred dollars for 
one, and it got killed in the next bear fight. | couldn’t have replaced him—- 
not as.good as he was. I had a dollar in him hesides what food I had in 

“him. Lord have mercy! He killed bear after bear, that old Ranger dog I 
had. I give a dollar bill for him. I brought him here with a baling wire 


‘ 


. 


: PLATE 415 Training four-month-old 
Plott puppies by using a lead coon {coon 
on a collar and chain). This teaches them 
to run a track. Taylor Crockett was train- 
ing these puppies, and he loaned us this 
old photo. 


*l 


wrapped around his neck for a lead on him. He was just about a year old 
when a man that lived down in Florida—one of thern big shots-——offered 
me five hundred dollars for him. 

“But I mean I really love to hear a good fight. That’s the reason I feed 
these dogs the year round [even though I can only use hem for a few weeks 
each fall]. Got all*kinds. Mixed up stuff. “Them old ‘cross-breeds is the 
toughest things vou can find: I've got’a dog that’s half walker and half blue 
tick. John sold his mammy and daddy for eleven hundred and fifty dollars. 
Priced them, and the old man just wrote him a check for them. Old John 
just cried, Told Sally Ann, he said, ‘Go down there and get that check.’ He 
said, ‘f opened my big mouth and that old man wrote a check right then,’ * 

“He give me the pup. 
“And we've got a black and tan like the stock Guy used to have. Now 
them last two dogs Guy had was, out of that old Ra@mger dog I had and a | 
black and tan bitch he had. We “bred her, and then just stood the pups up 
= * ‘amongst us. Kept the pups. We've fooled around and just about got.gut of - 
our old stock of dogs. : 
“My son, he had a short-haired black and tan here, and we bred him to a 
pit bull bitch that old Sheridan had. That little old | Black bitch—you may 
have seen her. She barked at you when you come up. Tied up up yonder. 
She's a half black and tan, but she’s like her mammy, She’s-black sparkled. 
And her brother down here in the lot looks like an old brindled Jersey cow! we 
Roy named him Bodyguard. They took him to Michigan when he was”. 
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seven months ofd, and he just wanted to stay. right in under Rov'sfeet.. He 

said, ‘| don’t need no bodyguard,’ and he said right then, ‘T know. what [ll 
name him. VU just name him Bodyguard.’ We call him Bovall the time: 
And you ought to hear that bulldog fiche one. 

“Were out of Airedale. We did have some that’s had s some Plott in them}. 
but-they're gone. We mostly got walkers, Roy and them has. Sheridan’s got 
a black and tan down there that.won’t run a thing but a bear or hog. He'll 
stand and watch deér just flash\by, and when he gets after a bear, he'll take 
it right through all them deer and never mess with them. He wouldn't run a 
coon to save vour life. We bought him off my first cousin out there at C her- 


oN ‘ 


okee.”’ £ 
Taylor Crockett prefers full Plotts. He bears out completely Glenn’s state- 
ment that they are one-man dogs, but he prefers them, just the same. “I’ve 
had dogs that.way. Be camping out in the mountains, and“nohody'd come 
-anywhere*around, They wouldn't let you. Had ‘one in the car, and I sent a 
hoy one day to get a coat out of mry car. He come back. J knew what had 
happened. Kind of long-faced. Said, ‘If you want that so-and-so coat, vou 
go get it yourself!" The dog wouldn't let him have it, you know. 

“My brother's eighteen years younger than me, and whefi he was, just a 
~. toddler, I had an old Plott female. We lived over here on this farm and had 
~ big old turkey gobblers running around, geese, and the big old sow might be 

out, and a young bull. You had to watch kids, you know. He'd get out of 
pight, but I didn’t have to worry because that old female stayed right with 
him, arid if a chicken or anything got anywhere near him, she'd put it in 
high gear! . 


“Another example Was John Siler, He was one of the earliest settlers in 
Macon Count, and he was a big landowner and had many cattle and 
horses. This place I live on now belonged to one of his brothers, And he 
would have his cattle driven to the Siler Bald in the Smokies for summer 
pasture. . 

“One of his herdsmen that lived on Hazel Creek was going one day’to see 
about the cattle and didn’t come back when he was- supposed to. So they 
“sent out a search party and found him sitting against a tree with his gun 
across his lap, dead. Apparently a heart attack. , 

“And this fellow had two big brindle Plott dogs that had gone with him, » 
a rome they Weve Sea rei neeuardmanite would not let the rescue party come 

near, And they had to go back and get ae man’s wife to come and quiet 
pine dogs before they could carry the man in# 

Training his dogs is naturally an important part of just about every seri- 
ous bear-hunter’s life. What he’s after are a group of dogs that are aggres- 
sive enough to make a bear tree, but smart and quick enough to. stay out of 
its way as it fights back. Often the most highly prized dog in the group is 
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the strike dog that is talented enough to follow even a cold track, and smart 


enough to stay quiet until the bear has been located and the other dogs’ 
brought up into place for the chase. Bob Burress told us about one of the 
best dogs he ever hunted with: “Some dogs can smell a colder track than 
others. Now I remembér one time we were hunting over on the West Fork, 
and we had a two-day hunt. We went on the day before our hiint. and 
found some signs, and we went-back the next morning and the bear hadn't 
been back there. Well, we hunted the territory out and couldn't find the 
bear. We just decided to go back to that sign that we had found which was 
then two days eld. We got this dog on that bear's track and we tracked the 
bear-up, and she jumped him out of the bed. After we jumrped it out of the 


bed, why it was no problem then. But, this was an exceptionally good dog. 


Now when we train that strike dog—-the Jeader—she'll track it right on till 
you get to the bed and will never bark: Now when you turn her loose, she'll 


Pa FP 


Very -breath:.+ i oS ae 


“Now we usé’a mixed breed of black and tan and Plott. Alsotife like to 
cross, un: ae itil e pit ‘bulldog with hounds. We start training them when 


they? ré young. If theyll fight, theyll fight, and if they won't, they won't. 


You just don't make them fight. : 
‘We start them on mean stuff like coons when they re about five months 
old. Nothing big that will hurt them, though. When they get older, we put” 
them on a bigger challenge. I have turned pups:six or seven months old on 
a bear. They can't keep up, but that’s‘the-time-to start them: If the young 
dog tries to keep up and don’t come back, that’s a good signif he'll keep . 
going on. Hf he just runs out there and back, that dort look good? 

‘You also don’t want them running anything but bear]. About the best 
way to keep a dog from running a deer is to catch him when he runs over 


_the top of one and get you a brush and beat him half to death. ‘Vhat’s the 


only way you can break them. And a lot of them you can’t break. There are _ 
more of them vou can't break than there are that you can. But mostly nine i 
out of ten dogs won't run a deer because them dogs like that bear better 
than they do a deer.” | 
Glenn Griffin often yokes a young dog and a-more experienced dog to- 
gether when he’s training one. “We take us a yoke then till we get him 
learned to lead, and put him with one.of the old.dogs. That old dog’ll take 
hiny whether he wants to go or not. He’ll give up sliding directly, and he’ll 
go to trotting along ‘with him.” : 
Bob suninied it all up when he said, “It’s just an enjoyment to. start a 
pup and train it right on up and watch it through the years as it improves 
fall by fall. We get to where we can tell the different dogs apart. We can tell 
about every one of our ten to fifteen dogs apart by the bark. There are 
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PLATE 416 
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hardly any two dogs that bark exactly alike: There will be a little difference 
~ somewhere. A lot of times we get into discussions over whose dog that bark 
is! yo ? 
/ ees ON 


After the bear is killed, one-of the problems is to keep the dogs, who are 


highly keyed and excited, from fighting among each other. Bob deals with 
that problem this way: “We let theni dogs wool the bear for about five 
minutes. Then we'get the dogs off. You can éasily get your dogs in a fight 
right there where vou've killed the bear. It has happened. Them dogs is. 
mad. I mean they're mad when they're fighting a bear. When you pull the © 
dogs loose, vou have to watch out or they'll snap at you. So after about five | 
or ten minutes, we start pulling the dogs back out and tying them up. Some 
of them you have to separate and put single because they’ ll fight right — 
there.” 
~Glenn agrees completely: ‘“We had two dogs that always fought. When 
wed go to take them out, they'd go for a fight. And when they got ahold, 
~ ‘they Stayed no matter where they was at—neck or throat—whatever they 
got. Once they got.ahold and we couldn't get them loose. We had-a pond 
‘out there that we'd swim in, and we were going to.throw them in that and 
drown them to get them loose, But it was dark and we couldn’t see, and the . 


water fad been turned out of it. There wasn’t.no water there. We just 
reeled them right off in there, and they held on. Right across the other side, 
we had another pond made to fish in. Daddy said we'd put them in there. 
We just hauled them right across to there and there wasn’t no water in 
there either. Fhat one was dry. I said, ‘Just get out of the way.’+L said, ‘I'll 
get them loose.’ 

“He said, “You'll never get them loose.’ 

“T said, ‘Just wait a minute.’ } looked, and there was a.big old beech tree 


~*- one apart. That bear fanetiess rough, I like it, though.” 
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standing there. I just reached and grabbed a limb out—jerked it down and 
broke her off. I fell in on them and it wasn’t a minute till they come loose, 
I'm telling you. hey may have been give out some with us carrying them 
out there and us trying to get them loose, but they turned loose when I fell 
in on them withethat limb. It was a great big limb, too. It wasn’t a little 
bitty one. I said, I'd get ‘them loose or kill them one. I said, “Vhey’re coming 
loose. “ 

“The third lick I ‘hit, they come apart. When they come apart, he 
grabbed one of themeand I grabbed the other. Took them back and tied 
them up. You could turn them loose in the woods and they’d run just like 
any other dog would. But whenever the bear was killed, if you didn’t tie 
them right then, they'd fight. | . 

“You've got to keep them tied up "cause with real pee dogs, that is what 
will happen. They" ll fight.” 

‘The dogs’ main responsibility of course, is to hold the bear, after they've 
tracked it down, until the hunters:can get there and shoot it. They try to kill 
it, and in the process many get hurt. ‘Phere is almost: a0 way to train, dogs 
against this—they just have to have instinct enough to stay out of the way 
as the bear swings. As Jerald said, “For a hog dog, you want one that will 
catch and hold on because if he turns loose, that hog’ll cut him to pieces. 
But for a bear dog, you want one that will go in, snap, turn loose, and come 
back. If he holds on, he gets killed because that old bear can reach around 
and get him. , 

“My brother had a dog that got his heart and liver knoc ked an inch and 
a quarter out of place. It,took a three-hundred-dollar doctor bill, and it still 
ain't no count. And I've seen dogs get slapped so hard they were addled for 
das; and’ another dog I saw got cut up like you were making shoe strings 
out of him. Of course, the only dogs you get killed are your best dogs. The 


sorry dogs hang back. 


“We've had sevéral dogs killed, Never had a man get hurt, but we ‘ve had 
a bear to bite his gun strap. We'll shoot one, and maybe the dogs’ll have it 
down, and it'll get one of the dogs and start to bite it or something and we 
have to run in there and kick it loose and stick the gun right down against 
its head and shoot it so it won't kill the dogs. I’ve seen them get a dog up 
and start to lay the teeth to them. Just pick the whole dog up and pull him 
right on in and pop the teeth to him. If they get ahold of one, they'll tear 


me 


Taylor Crockett said, “A good fighting bear dog is supposed to-use judg- 


ment—catch a bear and turn him loose and get out of the way. But lots of 
timeg they'll miscalculate, and the bear’]l catch him and kill him.-As a ule, 
you try to kill the bear as quick as you can for fear that it might get away or 
might hurt a dog. And you want to kill it dead because a wounded bear is 


t 
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more dangerous to your dogs. Your dogs get more. courage when you shoot 
one. They'll just lose their caution and pile in and the wounded bear forgets 
about trving to get away. He just tries to kill a dog.” 

Glenn Griffin said, “If you've got a bunch of dogs that'll yeally fight, one, 
then they’s sonte dogs get hurt ‘cause when that gun fires, every one of 


ang on, and that’s when you 
get your dogs hurt. They’re fighting him just the minute that gun fires. Or 
if he’s in a tree and you shoot him and he hits the ground, it’s just like you’d 
. shook a possum: out. They cover him right then—just all over the top of 
him. And that’s when he does the biting and the hurting. They'll flat work 
on one. Old bearll get up on his hind feet and walk around and slap one 
just like a boxer. He can use them front feet just like a man a’slapping at 
anything, | 7 
“We killed one on North Pork at 3:30 in the evening, and at 4:30 the 
_mext- morning we loaded him on the truck; We had ten dogs, and they was 
three of them that could walk. We carried the rest of them out in our hunt- 
ing coats: We'd take our dogs a piece, and then go back and get the old 
bear.” ; an v. 

Bol agrees: “We've carried a lot of dogs out of the woods, A hear’ 
stand on his hind legs and slap them dogs for a loop. We've had seven dogs 
killed, and lots of times we have a dog to get hurt bad. We've had them 
sewed up in just about every way. In fact, there’s a boy named Billy Fingers 
‘that I hunted with two years ago this fall. Bear bit his dog's jawhone plumb 

~ in two, and he took it to the University of Georgia to havea man fix its 


‘ “see \ 


jaw. That man completely made the dog a lower jaw made him some 
teeth, too—and he’s back in a¢tion now. : 

Dogs are lost in other ways, too. Bob migpects that some of the dogs that 
fail to return get- caught in traps. Some simply get lost, or stolen. If the 

“hunters lose sight of the dogs and give,up the hunt and head for home with- 

out the dogs, Bear saidXthey will “fight till they give out and then they come 
in. And that’s afl your time lost for nothing then. Or you lose the dogs com- 
pletely. Lots of times they run off. Might be gone two or three days before 
they come in. Mayibe so weak they can’t walk hardly by the time they get 
in. But if you've got geod dogs, they won't quit, They just keep going. They 
go plumb through into Davison’s River and-everywhere through there. 
That’s where yeu lose them, see, when they cross these mountains. They just 
make a swipe or circle and night on panmush yonder they go and they’re 
__ gone. ihn 

~“But if somebody-dent bother. them or cone: they come_ba¢k-eventue 
ally, most of them will, They backtrack theirselves and come “right on back’ 
after one gets a little age on him to where he can get around. And most of 
them come back to where you turned them loose at—where you turned 
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them out at, that’s where they'll be. That’s where a lot of people finds their 
own dogs. ‘Vhey just give out, or they get tired and quit. Just like people, 

you know, Some people’s long-winded and they just hold right on and on. 

And then they’s others that can’t do it. ‘Vhat’s kinda the way it goes. ‘And 
maybe a dog's sick, or maybe he dant feel good, and he can fall out. Just 

like fox hunting. You take fox dogs and run them, and maybe one be sick or 
something or ‘nother and not feel good, and he’ IL fall. gut and come back. He 

won't go no more, And the others just keep a’running, That’ s the same way 

with bear dogs or anything like that. Apd thén a lot a times [they get. 
Killed], H they catch a bear and he kills’ one, why that’s the end, He’s just 
pled up rignt’ there. Or one cripples im and maybe he'll starve to death 
before he gets in. 

“Some of them after they've hunted enough-—after they learn it---if 
@hev re able the ‘ll take the near cut and don't have to backtrack theirselves 
all the way back. But anymore there’s so much traffic on the road and so 
many people [that will] steal them that you've just got a chance to get one 
back. You go coon hunting, and nine-tirhes out of ten somebody'll steal 
them before you get them back.” Se 


y 


Though therg are many dangers involved, and a very real chance that’ 
dogs that have peri worked with and trained for years will never hunt 
again, the exciterent of the chase and the fight still makes it worthwhile: for 

- those men’that hafte it in their blood. They get a good scare once in a while, 
but that’s all part of it. The danger i is part of the excitement. Bear Hunter 
almost got killed once, but he kept right on hunting: “When I saw that big 
one I was telling vou about earlier {see the section: on stories] coming 
through that.laurel and ivy looking like a cow coming out on me—I'll tell 
you, it’s frightfu 


. If you've ever been around one, you know what they are, 
and when one gets mad, why what they can do. If one gets ahold of you, 
it’s just too wet tb plow! There's no way of getting him off of you.” 

‘Laylor Crockett just laug sis at the times he’s seen men scared: 

“Of course, if lyou®@me an and the bear and the dogs are fighting, it’s 
more exc iting becuse mayb you’ re crawling through the ivy and you,can’t 
see over ten feét ahead, but yeu can hear the bear growling and popping his 
teeth, and the dogs hollering; ind maybe you'll-see one get slapped and fly 
ar |] hit onééind i itll just throw it. 


retty good lick now and then out of peopl el have taken _ 


over the laurel—h 


“Tve. gotten a { 


hunting. One time k took some young men who were inexper ienced but en- 
. thusiastic, ahd I oli, ‘Well, now, boys you all are young and stout. You can 
outrun me, So if we get after a heat, I want you to take after him just as 
hard as yvoujcan and catch up and kill him!’ 
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And so we turned on a bear, and they lit out in good style, and oh, they 
left me behind pretty quick. But [soon noticed that 1 was gaining on the 
hoys. Lhe closer we got to the bear, the slower they. got. Just before we got 
to the bear, 1 had caught up with them. 1 could hear the dogs and it 
sounded like one hell of a fight. You could hear the dogs barking and the 
bear growling and: the brush popping. And I came around a little turn in 
the trail, and there stood the boys. I said, ‘Boys, why don’t you get gone in 
there and kill that bear?’ ’ 

Well’ they said, ‘we believe; you better kill it for us!’ What happened 
was they got there and it kindly got their nerve [laughing}! : 

Pal “And another old boy, 1 took him. He says, ‘Crockett, the says, ‘I- just 
thought all my life about killing a bear.” Says, “Vhat’s my greatest ambi- 
tion. Said, ‘If you'll see that I get totata-bear TW pay vou extra.” 


“Well, I says, wed” see “what we can do 


“And-séthat day we got after a big bear, and we had a good race, and 
~ the dogs stopped him in a little narrow ravine——just real steep-sided. Just ran 
UP a little holler, and then he couldn't climb out. He just run up against a 


rock cliff like, and the brush and ivy and rhododendron was real thick in 
there. 


“And this boy that was helping me with the dogs, we caught up and we 
could hear the bear down in there and the.dogs fighting and the bear pop- 
ping his teeth, and I said, ‘Get that old boy, and we'll let him kill this bear!’ 

“He ran back and got him and brought him up there. It was kinda open 
out in front of the ravine, but you couldn't see back in there very well. That 
fellow ran up and-down the hank a little bit, and he looked in here; and he 
ran up and he Jooked in there, and he listened a little and he says, 

, ‘Crockett, I guess you better kill, this bear.” He just didn't quite have the 
nerve to crawl in there! age | 

“So that’s kinda the way ‘you feel when you get there. Your hair seems like 

it just-sorta rises up on the. back of your neck a little bit, you know, and you 

. get goose pimples. Of course, that’s.the ‘charge \ you get out of hunting. The 
+ excitement. If they, wasn’ “t some excitement to it, , why there wouldn't be any 
--pointin going, ~ 7s, 


ie 
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one that had been comnutting depredations to a corn field. He could really 
get through the woods; and I. told him to go ahead and try to get the boar, 
and he did.-1 heard him shoot, ‘Bang, bang, bang! Twas pretty. close. | 
went on. He owled [made a sound fike an owl.as a signal to ‘Te ‘Baylor 

know owhere he was. A man would ‘owt once if he wanted to know where 
“ vOUWw erg, or three times if he wanted you to come]. I answered him. “When 
“gett kill a boar, vou ‘shdot two shots about five seconds apart a few minutes 
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“Couple of vears $ ago; a-young: an went ‘with me boar hunting. Hunting . 
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after you've killed it so they'll know you've killéd it. He didn’t shoot any 
shots in the air. I got to him and the first thing he said to me was, ‘I guess I 
did something vou’ wort like.’ 

“I said, “What? Kill an old sow?’ We nad not planned to kill any sows 
that trip. “ ; 

eSavs, No: VW hat he’ d Aone was kill a bear. He was up there crawling 
around looking for a boar on thé ground, and this bear jumped out right by 
him—lit right by him—out of a tree. And he shot all his shells up and killed 
him, and that’s the reason he thought he'd done something I wouldn’ t like 
hecause it was out of season for bear. at 

and I said, ‘Well, did it scare you a little bit?” 


nee “And he rared back and says, ‘No-o-o-o-0! Not a bit 


“And Tj just thought, “Well, now, that’s a lie.’ 

And: then after a while, he said, ‘Well, he said, ‘it did sorta excite me a 
 Hitele bit,’ oe 

“T can imagine. It would have excited me—one jump in on me like: 


that}? 


LAWS AND REGULATIONS. | 


a ; : 
In the earher days of hunting there were no restrictions on families as to 
how muchgggfme they could kill, or the time of year in which it could be 
killed. “Lag 
are constantly being rev ised, and areas that .were: ot once sanctuaries are 
now. 


owever, such restrictions becamie, necessary, _ Even new, they 


At the present time, however, bears. may only_be hunted in season, and. 
on areas set aside for such hunting: The season opens on the°fifteenth of Oc- 
tober, and stays open until the first of the new year with the exception of a. 
two-week period in November when bear season is closed and deer season is 
open. There is no limitation on the age or sex of hunters now, and a person’ — 
can hunt every day except Sunday during season. 

Each hunter must have a license, which costs twenty- ave dollars and in- 
cludes the hunting license and the big game stamp. Each hunter may kill 
only one bear per season, and neither cubs nor she bears with cubs weighing 
under fifty pounds may be killed. Some hunters object to this as it is often 
‘hard to tell how much a small bear weighs until it has been killed, but that’s 

-the law.-No. hunting is allowed. in the sanctuaries, 


Bears.that are killed are supposed to he taken to a ranger r checking station 
to be weighed and recorded so that officials will have somé idea how many 
are taken ev ery year and may keep track of the bear population.” 
' Although there are a number of rules governing hunting now, some of 
the restrictions that used to be placed on hunters have been lifted which has 


* 
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meant more and more hunters in the woods than <ver hefore. Many of the 
older hunters grumble about this, seeing it asA way the Government has 
devised to bring in more money through thé sale of extra dicenses, and see- 
ing it as the main reason for the decline in the bear population. 

Those rules that are in force, however, are’enforced more strictly than in 
the past. This makes for complications when a bear is jumped out of its bed 
on open land, and then chased by the dogs onto a bear sanctuary. Whose 
bear is it then? Glenn Griffin told us just such .a story: ‘The dogs treed a 
she bear in Greasy Cove just at dark. Crossed [Route] 276 four times with 
them back and forth up the river. When they got to where they could hear 
the dogs at Greasy Cove overlook, there was the game wardens and park 
wardens all there waiting on them, Well, they just come on back. Come to 
the hgnse. And at nine o'clock the next morning, them old dogs was still sit- 
_ting-there counting it off fbut it was sanctuary land]. Thev've closed all the 
bear sanctuaries now to hunters. No guns or dogs on it, period. Them coon 
hunters done that themsély 


s. They can’t blame us bear hunters for it for 
_-we didn’t have nothing to do with it. They caught two coon hunters one 
time and another bunch the third time. One of them the first time had a lit- 


tle 128-pound bear. The second bunch had an eighty-six pound bear. And ° 


the last bunch had one that weighed twenty-eight pounds. That’s just: 


ey 
ed 


waste.” 


dogs in jail in Gatlinburg now. Some of them said to that old boy [who 
owned them], “Why don’t you get somebody to go down there and get your 
dogs?’ . 

“And he said, ‘The man that goes after them dogs is going to the peni- | 
tentiary.” He said, ‘Nobody better not go down there and get them.’ He. 
said, ‘I’d a’done been after my dogs if it'd just cost me a thousand dollars, 
but,” he said, ‘there’s a penitentiary sentence buying them.’ They got his 
truck. Brand new four-wheel:drive Chevrolet. Got his dogs. His dogs have 
been in jail down there three months. ©: 

“And they made it hard on these old boys from around here down in 
Georgia this year, too, now I'll tell you. Let’s see now. They had thirteen 


[from] in this section here in jail down there at one time. They was just 


“infractions: that they wasn’t a’paying any attention to. One %ld boy had 
went down there and falsified his statéments on his license.” 
yw 


PLATE 417 he Cables were legendary bear hunters who lived at the lower end of 
Swain County until they. were moved out by the Government when the Great’Smoky 
Mountain Natidnal Park was formed. This sev enty-five-vear-old photo shows them ‘at 
their stock Vamne on Siler Bald. 


HUNTING CLUBS zs 


‘Before the hunting laws were so drastically revised, men would group 
themselves into bear-hunting clubs. During the season, the clubs would 
compete through drawings for the right to be on a certain open piece of ter- 
ritory for a two-day, period. The club that won the drawing would be al- 


__.Jowed to. be in that séction, alone, for that two-day period. Each club’ would 


pay fifty dollars [it was later raised to seventy-five] and put in an applica- 
tion to be éligible for the drawing, and the money was refunded to those 
clubs that lost. The losing clubs could then! compete for the right to hunt 
during the next two-day period. At least ten men had to sign each applica- 
tion, : nest Peaches sft. Na) Ais 


Most hunters we talked to really liked thig system because it assured them — 


of two full days in an area without competition from other hunters. The 
two-day periods would run on Mondays and. Tuesdays and ‘Thursdays ande 
fridays. That way, if the group happened to get rained out on one of these 
days, they would have either a ‘Wednesday gra Saturday built in to fill out 
the two-day period. 

Some clubs still function, but thew have to compete with each other in the 


open areas. Glenn Griffin belongs to the Griffin Bear Hunting Club, One _ 


~iian keeps thé books and the bank account. Each person in the ¢lub pays 
ten dollars a year, and that gives them some money ahead that’ can be used 
for flowers if someone dies or_is sick, or for veterinary bills for dogs that get 
cut up on a hunt. : 

Glenn has belonged to two or three different clubs. He quit one because 
he and two other members had to furnish the dogs for every hunt, but the 


Nae 
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club at large wouldn't help them with the feed bill. Now he’s more satisfied, 
for the members of his club all have their own dogs—enough for two good 
packs—and they all chip in to help with the feeding. 

No drinking is allowed on’a hunt. Glenn. explained, ‘““He may \go with us 
one time, but if it’s smelled on him, or we see him. take a drink somewhere 
a hunting, he’s done. That's his fast trip. It’s dangerous.’ ‘He may kill your 
dogs shooting at a bear or something and him half- loaded. Or he may shoot 
somebody—like somebody coming through the woods or moving around, 
and him just haul off and -go to > shooting. That’s for the dds. We just 
won't fool with that.” 


Bob says, “We -take anywhere from five'to fwentyaive men on"a hunt. 
Every man is allowed to kill one bear apiece. We've neve had ten men and 
killed ten bears. We usually take four to five hunts a season. Now back 
when they drawed hunts, there was nobody in there. When we would draw 
a hunt on the East Fork, there was nobody hunting in there while we were 
hunting. We had it to ourselves. That's the r€agon it cost pretty high, -but 
I'd-rather do it that way. It was worth it to have two days in EMngre just to 
your party.” 


3 


HUNTING AND TRAPPING por 3 


e 


Every hunter tht we talked to agreed that the first step in any hunt was 
the location of'fresh signs that would show where the bears had been feed- 
ing. Some hunters would go into the woods around October first and locate 
signs in order to be ready to take their parties in when the season opened on 
October 15. The oldest hunters, however, would just go to‘the woods and 

camp, find signs, and do their hunting all at the same time. 

On the morning of the hunt, “standers” would be put out on ce 
overlooking gaps that the bear would be likely to pass through once the 
dogs started chasing it. Once they were in place, the dogs would be put on 
the trail, and the bear would be Jocated, and then either killed. by one of the » 
standers as it fled by, or treed by the dogs and held in one place until the 
hunters could get there and kill it. 

The signs the hunters. would look: for would be such things as places . 
where the bears had raked back leaves looking for mast—acorns and hick- 


ory nuts. It the nuts hadn't started falling yet, you. might be able.to find... »-- 


~ places where they had climbed up into oak trees and broken limbs trying to 
_get to them, Boi) Burress said, “We call it ‘lapping.’ I reckon what give it 
that hame is a bear'll just reach out and lap’em in.” Glenn Griffin added an 
interesting note when he said that if you find a place where a bear has 
stooled in its mast, then that’s a sure sign that thé bear has moved on be- 
cause they never foul their feeding grounds. 
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TORE the feeding area is located, the hunters are ready to ‘begin. Taylor. : 


Crockett described the oldest style of hunting as follows: oy 


“Vhe vounger men, they did the hard work. ‘Chey got inéthe woods and 
imade Camp; and the older men, they furnished the braifis for the hunt. 


(After camp was made] the younger men, or the men, that- were able, 


_ would go out and hunt signs the first day and come bac k znd report. Then 
“the ‘older mem)ers of the party would plan the strategy- éf the hunt—that is 


decide which way to drive with the dogs and where to place the standers. 


[The bear might] be laying up in a woolly head up a ridge. Well, he’d'say, _ 
‘Well, we'll jump it there in the morning; and if We come in from above, . 


why, He'll run west. If we come in from below, he'll run north. And so we'll 
put standers i in such-and-such a gap that he’s likely to go through.’ And be- | 


“fore? they took the dogs out, they would. send the standers on ahead. to be, 


there waiting jee 

“Now they might send the standers out five miles, and maybe the dogs 
would: go the yother Way. (That stander] might never hear a dog all day. 
“But he was supposed to stay there till up in the evening so if the bear hap- 
pened to come that way, he’ d be there. And if he left hi§ stand or did soime- 


_ thing he wasnt supposed to, why, they wouldn't take him hunting again. 


He had to go according to the rules. y ° 

“And thenefhe driver s~ithe men that led the dogs through the; woods to 
pick up the track. Generally they'd have one dog that was bolder, better 
trained, and.more experienced. ‘They'd turn him loose first and let him get. 
it stfdightened out, and then they'd tugn. the younger dogs loose one or two 
at a time on the track so they wouldn’t fight. They were so ,high-keyed that 
they just wanted to jump on anything they might run across, They'd as ee 
on each other they were so excited and wanting to go so bad. 

“But the older, more experienced dog is your strike dog.“He generally has 
a little better nose and can smell.a coldér track:. He’s maybe a ‘little smarter. 
Won't get excited and get off the track and lose it. And they use him to 


‘start the other dogs. And sometimes they'll’ have a dog or two that just 


barks big mostly dnd doesn't ‘fight’ much. He just chases the bear, but they 
can hear him a sae ways. Then maybe they’ 1 be another dog—-sometimes 


hard inde tends to stop the ieee You noneed Batckines A A ies that won't ates 


~ the-bear is-not much good, and one that'll stop him but you don’t know 


where ‘he is; is not:too good. So you use a combination-—a team——gathered 
in a pack of six to twelve to fifteen. Seven or eight is enough, but sometirifes 
you get men with you, and they all want to bring their own’ dogs, and you 
just keep adding of till you get, really, more than you need. Sometimes they 
get split up-and confused. I used to do better with just five or six old dogs 


that knew exactly what they were doing. I'd hardly ever lose a bear. 


© 
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“Some hunters will use their dogs such a long time that they won’t run 
anything but bear. You: want them to lead the young dogs: because the 
young dogs want to run deer or coon or just pretty near anything they can 
get after. = 


‘“Then the dav ers, of course, fall in behind the dogs in case they stop the 


bear long enough for them to catch up—tree him, And the standers, they 
could tell by listening at the dogs coming if they were going to come close. 
If they were, they'd try to run in and cut him off—try to kill the bear, _ 

“And it would generally take them a week for’a hunt. Now, why, they 
“just jump in a jeep and run out here, you know, ten or fifteen miles to hunt, 
and come back that same, day. Not the same as if used to be. That’s the 
reason that the game is getting sc arce. Too accessible.” 


Jerald Cogdill is one of a number of bear hunters that represents a bridge 
between old and new hunting techniques. He and his: ‘partners begin scout- 
ing for signs two weeks before the season opens in the fall, but return home 
in the evenings since most of them have to be at work the next merning. 
- When'the season opens, they head for the most likely spot they have found 
[it is common for a man to set up his job at a local plant sq that his vaca- 
tions fal] at the beginning of bear season], put out theig standers, and bring 
in their dogs: ‘‘We use a strike dog—*a trail dog that we call a strike dog. 
You have him on a lead. He trails the bear on to where he has bedded 
down, and then the track’s ready to run. We just trail the dogs out about 
fifty feet apart, one right behind the other. When the man with the strike 
dog knows the. dogs can run it [they can-either jump it out of its bed, or it 
: has left its bed so recently that. they will be: able to catch up with it], he 
stops and hollers hack at us and we bring them on up and unsnap them 
fone at a time]. Just unsnap one, and then unsnap another one, and just 
trail them up to where they Jook like a bunch of ducks going through. If 
you just turned them loose at once, why, they’d just run every which way. 
That lead dog will lead them on this way, but turn them all loose at once 
and that’s when they scatter. They wouldn't know what they were running, 

ou know. Sometimes they might run a half a mile behind and never get 
caught back up. But if you turn that lead dog loose, then they'll follow that 
dog. They know what they’re doing. x 

“And we use radios. With a radio, you-can tell a man which way the 
bear's going; and the man that’s like the stander up here, why, if it’s going 
through yonder, he’ll be listening on his radio and he might come back 
down here'to where we turned loose at and get a vehicle-and go around and 
cut that bear off. 


six good dogs to get ahold of the bear—not ones to run along behind it and 


“We. use eleven dogs in all, _) they know what they're doing. You need : 


ieee 
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AE R-Al Lauever tree a bear that way. They've got to get ahold of it * 
land aggravate twit it stops running and trees].” 
Like Jerald, Bob Burress begins, looking for signs about the first of Octo- 

ber. “You've got to go way back.."Phe rougher the country, the better the 
bear likes it.” Glenn agreed; saying, “A bear can run within twenty feet ef 
you in that ivy (laurel and rhododendron] and you can’t see him. You can 
hear him a’slashing it down, but you can’t see him. He likes that kind of 
courtry. He lf run through it just like a horse.” 

ee When the season opens, Bob and the hunting pitrty he’s with go to the 

“s spot they've found, send out the standers, and then head. out with the dogs. 

He, like ‘most of the people we talked to, would rather run with the dogs 
-than stay in a stand, even though keeping up with the dogs is the hardest” 
jpeet of hunting. “Some men prefer that job over all others. They like -run- 
“ping, with the dogs. he men that follows them dogs i is the ones that’s really 
got it tough on these-bear-hunts: The why it works “is that you have ‘one 
strike dog out front that leads the other dogs. The strike dog \trails thé bear 
from the feeding grounds to the roughs where he’s laid down. Then the 
dogs jump him out of his bed, and the men following the dogs try to make. 
sure all the dogs get after the bear. The men in the stands wait for the bear 
to céme through or to be treed near them.” . . 


“t 


In many cases, however, the men who-are following the dogs, if they can 
keep up with them, have a better chance’ at getting the bear. ‘hey are really 
the ones who are in the middle of everything, and often they look down on 
those who prefer to be standers. As Bear Hunter said, “If you really bear 
hunt, you'll run with the dogs unless you do like alot of them ddes—get out 
fin a stand] and" pile up and lay there while everybody cise does thé work. 
They'll go to a stand and then they’ I'stay a little bit and they'll leave it, and © 
maybe if you jump one, right through there he goes and gets away. When I 
could get about, I’stayed with the dogs.” 

Glenn agreed: “I used to run with the dogs. Sheridan and Roy and them 
still does now. They know all the ridges. They'll stand and listen at ‘the dogs 

~ the way they're going, and they'll cut him off over yonder somewhere. 
They'}-be-on the next ridge waiting for him when he comes through. I had 
thé yellow jaundice twice, and I can’t anymore. I can go*as long as I go 


m™. 


; uphill and take my time. I can go good around the hill, bue when I turn 
down, I have to watch it. Mv knees gives way on me. ‘That's the reason { 
stay skinned up all the time. Falling.” 

- Taylor Crockett, who also always runs with the dogs, said, “Bear hunting 

is the most rugged sport we have in the’ hunting line. To do it right, you 

have to be in good physical condition. You find the bear generally in the” 
very roughest place that he c can find. Calls for a lot of endurance’ and. deter- 
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mination and perseverance. Just everybody's not a bear hunter. Now there 
are a good many would-be bear hunters, but they just go out somewhere 
and park their jeeps on the road and listen to the dogs is about all they do. 
A real bear hunter likes to get in there with the dogs and find the track and 
turn loose on him. That separates the mety from the boys is the old saying.” 

2 e . a . 

‘Once ‘the dogs actually begin chasing a bear, the bear will run until it is 
shot by one of the standers or 1s cornered or treed by the cogs They usually 
head dor the roughes country they can find. As Bear said, ‘““Vhat’ symnere a 
bear goes them thickets. A bear can get through, them and a dog can't.’ 

And they may run for hours belore they’ re caught, if they are caught at 
all. Glenn said, “Lord have mercy, tae way they wind around and swarp 
around through them roughs and maybe make three. or four trips around 
one knob, why, you may travel a ong way, Sherid: in. and Rogers ran one, I 
guess, twenty miles.” F 

“Vhere are several general rules of bear behavior that most of the men we 
talked to agreed on. Bear told’ us that most bears would tree fairly quickly 
alter the dogs began to aggravate them unless they were-old and experi- 
enced. “When a dog goes to chasing him, he'll usually go down the hill or 
around. Doesn't usually.take up the grade. They don't pick fights. And then 
when it gets rough, he'll either go upsa tree or whip them. Most bears, when 
a dog goes to fighting them, they ll climb if there's anything around they 
can chm. . . 


e 


“But these old big ones, jt ll fake something to make them lists ‘hey've 


_really vot to fight him, Has to be a bunch of dogs that work together in. 


s 


order to put him up a tree. And it takes a pretty good-sized tree for one of 
them to climb. Old bears are a whole lot worse to fight because they’ve 
been hunted with dogs until they've learned how to get. away or how to 


whip a dog. sas 


“And, if you're! ‘hunting at night, the dogs can tree a bear a lot easier. 
The bear hates the dogs to catch him, and he's afraid at night, so they'll 
trce flist at night.” : 

Glenn agreed: “You can hunt them ofa night and it don’t take too much 
to put'em up, period. Theyre afr aid. See, they can’t stand for a dog to 
catch'em. If a dog catches’em, or if he pinches’em, they'll go yp some-, 
thing if there’s anything there for them to get up. But if you’ve evgr shot at 


one of a night ae a tree like pie He'll not tree anywheres in gee 


a way yack but you ll never “vet to him in a tree. The dogs will at him up, 
but he'll come out of there if they do eat him pi? 

‘Jerald added, “A fat bear will tree where a poor bear won't/start to tree. 
They re easier worried and slower getting around, and the fogs can bite 
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them a whole lot neher That worrying a bear is what puts him up a tree. 
They don’t go up a tree ‘cause they” re whipped. ‘That worrying is, what bye 
them up there.” : 

Bob said, “The more you run a bedr, they meaner they get. And some /just 
geé. away. Since I've been hunting, weve had bears just outrin us-/ just 
- outrun the dogs and leave. We have a lot of bears like that. Your smaller 
bear, if he’s not fat, is the one to cause’ you that trouble and run. @ff and 
leave them, Your big bear is not as Dae Td rather turn ona \ big h hear as a 
small one. / 

“Now,-when the gee catch up? with them, the smaller bear can’ t put up 
as big a fight. But sometimes them little ones—especially an old/she bear—- 
will put up a rough fight’ if they've got a cub with them. If she’s got a cub 
when you turn-on her, she may take a big circle off five or sik miles away 


« 


‘from that cub, She'll get;the dogs away from that cub if she can, And some- ' 


times you never kill the bear right alway. You just never know.” be 
i “s = ie eee = fi i 3 

_ Once the lear is ms ai posto where it can be shot, it/is up to the men 
rather than the dogs. Almost every man we talked to preferred a different 
gun ranging from straight,/.44-magnum automatics to, .32 Winchesters to 
30-30 carbines to .22s, but all agreed that one bear is just as easy to kill as 
another if you hit him in the right place, and if yo 

carefully. Glenn said, for example, “If he’s whippe 


watch his behavior 


up in a tree, and he looks down at yoir and then turns his head away, just 
don’t worry about him coming out. You've got tinfe. But now if he goes to 
slinging that head and a'looking; you better do /some shooting and Shoot ‘ 
him fast ‘cause he’s coming out of there. He'll leave there when he goes to 
slinging that head. and a’looking trying to see on, He’s going to go some- 
where, and he'll jump just as far as he can jump when he comes out of 
‘there. He'll come right out of there, and then/it’s all to do over again then. 
And it may be five miles from there when /you do do it again, too. He'll 
leave there. 

~«“But if you shoot it in the right place, you can Kilkit with just about any 
gun. I killed one that weighed 485 pounds with a .22. Little old single- -shot 


good, and he’s away * 


Wanchester I’ve got hanging on the wall ha there. They tell you a .22 won't . 


crack one’s’ head, but J can flat bist” oe 


e’§ brains out with-that. I got him ' 


right in under the chin. Just shot him one time and he rolled. A bear’s trots 


any harder than anything else to kill./ Just place your shot. Make jthat first 
one count. That’s the’ biggest thing. /Don't st suePs him. If you «ripple 
him, then you're in trduble,” so ¥ 

Boly said, “When vou’ ve treed the hear, it’s best to shoot the bear he- 
tween the eves. If you get too his sh, or if you hit too low, you may-not kill 
him, But if you hit hin night, you can kil him first shot.” 
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Bear told us what happened once when a man used the wrong gun: 
“Once a man jumped a mother and two cubs. He hit the mother in the 
rump with a .410 shotgun. She scooted around that hillside on her rump just 
about like a bunch-of yellowjackets had hit. her.is what it was like. That'll 
kill a squirrel, but vou don’t want to use it for nothing bigger. But you can 
take a twelve-gauge and use buckshot ora pumpkin ball, and now they’s| 
some damage done when you fire one of them,” ; 

Of course, there’s no guarantee that the bear will be killed at t all, Often, 
it.just disappears leaving several wounded dogs behind. Or sometimes both 


the bear and the dogs get out of hearing, and that ends the hunt for that 


day. As ‘Taylor said, “If,dlogs have pne treed and you don't come, the 


dom'll eventually get tired and quit,’and the bear’ll get away. Fact is, more;; 


get away thataway than you kill, actually.'’Cause he goes through the very 
roughest terrain that he can find--rock cliffs and thick. ivy thickets, you 
know, that slow you down and don’t slow him -as much; and he gets out of 
hearing and you dont know where he’s gone, and he gets so far that you 
never catch up sometimes” 


Or Jerald: “These hoys trailed one. the other day over yonder twenty - 


miles, Pl bet. Close to it. It had.fed, and they found where it had fed under 
this tree, and then they’d go’on and find another tree that had acorns on it 


_that it had fed at, and gone on, They trailed it from seven to four-thirty 


that evening with the dogs running loose and never did get to where it laid . 
down. It never had laid down‘and was still going. No telling how much fur- 
ther it Went before it ever laid down.” 
» 3 

When the bear was killed, the old method of getting the other hunters to 
the location so they could help out was a system of signal shots. As Glenn 
said, “We'd shoot a rifle and one of them, wwould hear, and he’d answer you 
with one shot. .W e'd shoot twice and then count to ten and shoot again. Say 
I was shooting and you heard me, why, you’d pinpoint them shots and then 


. you'd answer me with one shot, and then keep a’coming and keep a’shoot- 


ing. I've shot a box-of shells like hae trying to get Carroll] and Daddy and 
them to us. “ 

“One problem was that [as years went on and radios began to come in] 
sométimes they wouldn’t pay-any attention to them. Maybe have to climb 


--back.out.on. the highest.top. they was and hoot and holler till you got some. 


body to you. I have had to come out and come back to where we was sup- 


- posed to meet at and then get thém. and go back. It got to where nobody / | 


never did pay any attention to them signal shots, That’s the reason I said 
them young fellers didn’t know nothing about them. If Royd a *heard them, 
he'd a’knowed_ what was what. He'd a’knowed they’s somebody a’wanting 


some help somewheres. 


A 


q 
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“But now they've got the radio and we use them. But sometimes we can’t 
get ahold of you with the r@dio, and we'll have to come back high some- 
where to where he can get ahold of you and talk to you: Sometimes you get 
down in one of them deep coves and them little radios won’t reach out.’ 

Eventually, however, help is reached, and.the bear is ficld dressed, 

- divided, and carried out of the woods. 


TRAPS AND PENS : 


7 4 : 
We asked all the men we talked to how they felt about traps, and every 
one of them disagreed with their use. Glenn Griffin reacted very strongly 


against them: “A man I know set him a trap and caught one that climbed 


way up in a maple tree [dragging the trap behind him]. See, they got an 
old pointed grab on them. A blacksmith, or any man that welds, can build 
one for you. Put the trap on this big chain and then just set the trap. 


[When the bear gets caught] he drags that trap along and after awhile he 


eventually gets wound up; and he will be worn down most of ‘the tire by 
the time he gets wound up, you know, and he can’t get loose. That grab will 
hook onto anything. It will turn in bushes and stuff and get-caught. 

“But this man [’m*talking about went ‘back and got the dogs to come 
hack, and they were going to have a fight out of him -and then shoot him. 
That old bear just lunged out of that tree and the grabs was still hung in 
the tree, and his whole weight went against that trap and he jerked them 
toes right off. Just stripped his toes off and then whipped the PEP) and got 
away from them. 


“But I never did like a trap for a bear. I know an old boy that used to - 


trap in the Park all the time. He’s dead, but his wife still has two sixty- 
pound traps, and if somebody was to get caught in one of them things, your 
leg’s ruined. If you ever step in one, you’re done! The way they're made, see 
the teeth on them jaws come together and they*counterlock. You can drive 
her plumb through the bone sometimes. - 

, “A boy told me on Cooper's Creek up here three or four years ago, said 
he was up there coon hunting. He said he just started to step and he didn't 
know why he didn’t. make that step, but he stopped and shined the light 
down and saw He would’have stepped right on, the pedal of a trap. He was 
by himself, and he would have been hung up right there. He'd of had to 

carry that thing out of there—hopped or crawled or someway—because you 
can't open one by yourself. You have to use clamps on them to mash the 
springs together to open one. 


wa 


PLATE 418 


“J aint got _no use for one of them, If I have to set one of those things, 
friend, to get a bear, I just won't get one. I have more fun hearing my dogs 
running him and .fighting him than I do shooting him. That’s just like 
shooting a hog in a pen: Ain’t a bit of sport to it.” se : 


there was no floor put down, as bears ‘“‘won’t try t’dig out.” Spadés-of three 
or four inches were left between all the logs, with no kind of mortar used. 


e 
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An opening large enough for a bean to get in was made on one side of the 
pen, and wedges were placed between the logs and spiked in, to keep the 
logs level. A door of heavy planking, a good six inches larger than the open- 
ing all around, was suspeaded above it. The door, was set: between four 
poles [in sort of a frame] to act as “runners” for it. The polés were ‘eight to 
ten feet tall, four or five inches thick, and were driven into the ground at 


the bottom. At the top another short pole-was nailed between them so they - 


wouldn't spread apart, or squeeze the door so it couldn’ t drop easily. A rope 
or chain was fastened to the top of the door, ran over the short pole on, the 
top of the frame, "down between two logs of the roof, to the ground fncide 
the pen. There it was tied to some bait, and staked just firmly enough into 
athe ground above the opening. For bait almost anything could be used as 
‘hea haye sensitive hoses, ~and will eat almost_anything—hog. meat was 
‘Often used. - : 

When the-bear entered the pen and moved or began to eat the bait, the 
stake tied to the rope or chain would pulf out of the ground, and the door 
would fall, covering the opening, and trapping the bear. 

People used to check the pens every day when bear was plentiful, and less 


‘ke Waldroop’ remembers the pens being essentially the ‘same as Law- 


. ie: otherwise. When they found one in their pens, they would shoot it: 


ton's¢description, except that mafi¥ of the pens he heard of wherf he was 


young were covered over with branches and leaves and. moss to “disfigure 


them so bears wouldn't. booger at them.” He also thinks that they were 
floored with logs about six inches in diameter so that the bears couldn’t tun- 


nel out. And he has heard of pens where the doors were triggered with large 


triggers like those described it the deadfall traps section of Foxfire ¢ (pages 
198-99). He says the door rested on the deadfall trigger to provide the 
weight necessary to hold the trigger assembly fOBerher. 8 

Jake ‘also told us that a local gap naméd Bear Pen Gap got its name 
when Barak Norton, Priest. Norton, Jim Hopper and Fate Hopper set a 
bear pen there. It still carries that name today. ‘ 


“AFTER THE KILL | | : 


Today, as in the past, when the bear is killed, the dogs are tied up and 
then it is field dressed. Then‘a decision must be made as to whetller it is to 
be. skinned ‘and cut into quarters or divided up to be brought, out, or 
brought out-whole. Most of the mén we talked to tried, whenever possible, 


to bring out the whole carcass in one piece, but sometimes the size of. the 


bear ind i its distance from a road demanded that it be’ brought out in pieces 


sincedit was so much easier to handle that way. Most of the men agreed that 


& 


- sorta $ 


~” 


PLATE 419 Henry“Chick” Farmer, Billy Farmer, Ronnie Hendrick, Daryl Frizzell, 
Yommy Frizzell ithe Frizzell boys are Glenn's grandsons), Pat Frizzell (Glenn’s 
diughter*, Glenn. ahd Terry Wilson. The bear was killed by-Tommy. 


if the weather was warm, dnd if.it was going to be some length of time be- 
fore the bear was going to be brought out, then the meat! should be cooled 
by whatever means available—putting it in a creek, for example. One man, 
‘however, as you widl see, felt that putting the meat in water while it-was hot 
would harm it, not hetp preserve it. | 

Jerald Cogdill said} “We gut it when we kill it: We short gut it down its 
hack parts just vou field dress a deer. That tvakes. it- lighter, and every 
pound helps—-especially in places where vou have to start uphill with it. 

“If you're around a creek, it’s good to wash it out. That gets that body 
heat out of it quicker. If you cut it up with that body heat in it, iW ruin 
every ume. Hang it up if no creek's around, If the weather's hot, you need 
to cut it up, pretty quick, but if, it’s cold, you can let it hang there two or 
three days.” wey 


PLATE on Part of Bob Burress’ bear-hunting club after a successful hunt about ten 
years ago. The men got one bear one day, and one the next. In the front row, the men 
are, left to right, Jimmy Burress (Bob’s son), Billy Finger, E: B. Rickman, Professor 
Hutchinson :{in hat}, Bob Burress, and Jim) Mehaffey kneeling.atfar right. Standing, 
left to right; Dude Howard, John Kinsland, unidentified, Stokey Caldwell, Albert Rich 
__ 2. apd Edward Messne¥ betweensthe bears, Roy Smith, and Billy McCracken. 


PLATE 421 Fawns Cable 
fon the left) had the rec- 
ord for beating everyone to 
the dogs. This photograph 
was taken about 1920 in 
the Smokies. 


PLATE 422. A group of bear hunters returning successful, 1885-90. The 
locauon is what iseynow the corner by the Episcopal church in Highlands, 
North Garolina. Note that the bear has been divided up, and the man on 
the far left has the head and the hide, while the other men carry the meat on 
poles. Note also the muzzle-loading rifles. 


a 


Glenn Griffin said, “We [always] just split the bear's belly till we can get 
“His guts out; and when we get down here next to his rump gut, if we can’t 
get it all, why we pull it up there to whiere we can tie it off with a string and 
then cut it off and then sew him back up. We whipstitch him back up to 
keep him from getting full of leaves and stuff. And we don’t never put no 
water in him if we can keep from it, ‘cause that cold water'll make him spoil 
quicker, ae ows 

Now ordinarily a dead bear'll run over you, you know, downhill in the 
leaves or anything. You just get him on a steep pla¢e and turn him loose 
and he'll flat scoot. [But one we killed.on North Fork] wouldn’t scoot, 
We'd drag him across a dead chestnut pole and his old. hair would just 
screech like it,was trying to hug onto it. ‘IIhere was just four of us, and’ we 


[were determined} to bring head, hide, and all out [in one piece]. We gut?.~ 


ted him—took’everythirig out plumb to his goozle—heart, lights, liver, en- 
“trails and all—but he was still almost more than we could handle.” 

Bear Hunter said, .“If you’re by yourself and you kill one, you better get 
him gutted just-as quick as you can get to it. Get his insides out to keep him . 
from. ruining. They'll ruin in three hours if it’s warm weather. You better 
beheve it. If you can skin it, and if there’s water around, pdt it in the water. 
[til hold. You can cut out all you can carry, and then come in and then go 


; back and take some help’ with you to get [the-rest]. But I'd take me a big 


chunk of it!’ 


\ 


If there are a number of men on the hunt, then at some point a. decision 
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has to be made as to how the bear is going to be divided up. Bob Burress 
told us of several methéds: - 

“First we skin it ont. We usually lay it out on a piece of paper and skin 
shim out on the ground—just split, him down the legs and start skinning him 
out Sometimes we hang him to “skin him, We start at his hrels and skin 
plumb on out down to his head. Most of the time we don’t skin his feet. We 
just put a ring right around his back legs and split it right on dut. Skin right 
up his legs io his chin and then just peel that ‘off. 

“Then however many men we got on the hunt—say there's ten men—we 
cut that bear's hams up into ten pieces and put them in ten piles. (Then we 
cut the rest of the bear up the same way and distribute it among the ten 
piles.] . It’s divided just as equal as we-can divide it, and then put into 
‘bags. Each man just goes and gets him a bag of meat. e 

“But now we used to just face a man against a wall there, anid another 
man would put his hand/on a pile and say, ‘Whose is this?’ Ege 

“And [the man facing the w wall would say], “That's Stew art's.” He’ d have 
a list in front of him and just call out the names [as the other- ‘maly “went 
from pile to pile]. 

“Phevy, said that sev enty-five years ago, they put the meat ted Giles Then | 
they'd take a man, blindfold him, and spin him around a couple of times; 
and he-would point with that stick and say, “This is Joe's? sf or somebody's, so 
ho one would be cheated: We've done that.” a A 

‘Taylor Erde ett does-it essentially the same w ay: ‘You cut the bear up 


‘and try to thake an equal portion for each member of the party. If there’s 


\ 
\ 
\ 


% 
‘ 
% 
7 
* 
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all together 
‘out there and start throwing 


tén men, you take the ham and cut it in ten pieces: and you'll take the back 
and cut it in ten pieces, so everybody'll get ary equal amount as near as pos- 
sible. And then a man’ll turn his back on the meat, and another fellow'll ~ 
take a stick and just touch a pile of meat and say, ‘Whose is this?’ And the 
man that’s not looking will call one of the party's names. He doesn't know 
what pile of meat the other man pointed te. And that man steps up and 
gets his pile of meat. That was one way of making it fair. We did that just - 
the other day. We still go by that.” 
Jerald said, “When we kill a bear, we just cut it up in chunks and mix it 
hams, shoulders, and all. If there’s six [hunters], put six bags 
ene putting them into each bag till we run 
out of chunks. Then we pick them up and bring them in. Everyone just 
grals one bag. Each hag’s got some ham, some shoulder, and different parts 
of the bear in it. The man that shoots the bear gets the hide'and the head. 


"If he don’t want it, we give it away, and [if ‘the person we give it to] wetfits 


to donate [some money to the club}, we take it. You ain’ 6sed to sell 
that. We say, “Here it is. If you want to donate us something for dog food, 
why vou can have the hide.’ Most people give us fifty dollars.” 
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Bob said, “A lot of the boys has tanned them bear hides and made them 
a rug, And we've sold a lot of hides. And we could sell them teeth, them 
tushes, for fitty cents apiece, And wwe ‘d take them claws and sell everyone of 
them for thirty -five cents apiece. “You'd be surprised at the amount of 
money that adds up to: We put it back in the treasury in. the club and kept” 
a little money ahead that way. But now it’s illegal to sell the hide. A lot of - 
these tourists out around Maggie Valley coming in, they was the ones buy- 
ing them. ‘hey really wanted them.” ; 
* H someone killed another man’s bear, a different set of rules for div iding it 
came into play. ‘Taylor Crockett said, “One of the unwritten rules of the old- 
time bear hunter which was strictly abided by was that if you were in the 
woods and killed a bear [being chased by] another party's dogs, you shot 
the signal shots so he. would know there had been a kill. And if he came on, 
why you were entitled to a share of the meat. It was divided ac cording to 
the number in the party.-And if he didn’t come, and you and your party 
had to take the bear out and skin it and butcher it, why then you took him 
the hide and half the bear, and you got ‘half the bear. That was an old cus- 
tom that seems : 


6. have pretty well gone out of style, or been forsaken, in 
late years.” . 


“P d rather have bear meat than beef. 0 ' ame 


ae 


*Every man that we talked to said that one. a he blest reasons’ “for. pear. 
4 Se 7 
hunting, hesides the excitement of the hunt, was the taste of the meatettself. ” 


And each had his own way of cooking it. 


Bob Burress said, “It takes special preparation to cook it eke r like to 
smell it while it’s cooking. You can make steaks out of it, but I like it better 
in a stew. That's the way my wife fixes it all the time. -There’s several that 
fix steaks out of it, though. When my wife cooks it,’she uses all kinds .of 
pepper. You ve got to kind of spike it up a little bit. Also, it’s better-t6 ‘cook 
the meat slow. You know; to just put it on the stove and let it simmer for a 
while instead of rushing it. It’s tender meat if it’s cooked right.” 

- Jerald Cogdill said, “We cut the bear meat up into ree put it in the 
oh and patboil it. Chop up all parts of the bear and mix it up and parboil 
it until it starts getting pretty good and tender. hen just add potatoes and 
-peas and all that good stuff in there. By the time-your potatoes get cooked, 
«your meat’s good and tender. It-takes about five hours to make a big pot of 
stew. It takes a pretty good while unless you've got a pressure cooker to 
cook it in. I like it that way. I don’t like roast too good myself.” 

Bear Hunter said, “It’s worth every penny it costs me to get one. I really 
like the meat. I-can eat it three times a day and then between meals. Now if 
-you.want something good, ike a piece of it and cook it ofa night. Savy 


PLATE $23) Bob Burress» 
with the frying pans he-uses 
for cooking both fish and 
bear liver. Bob is flanked 
by. the three students who 
did the interviews for this 
article: (left to right) Jeff 
Fears, Danny Brown, and 


Eddie Brown. 


v 
you're going tomorrow: put it in a biscuit, wrap it up in a piece of paper, 
_and stick it in. your coat. Along about oné o'clock, I'm telling you it goes 
mighty good. Most people don’t know how to cook it right, and it just don’t, 
taste good unless it’s cooked right: But if it’ s cooked right, you can eat if for 
dessert. I just cook it like chicken. J parboil it till it’s tender, and then I salt « 
and pepper it up. Bear grease is good too. It’s good for anything. ‘Makes the 
-hest-fish that you ever put in your mouth. pst fluffy and ght: Yow can eat 
them, too. They still got the flavor to them. | ° 
“Now that grease: One ,time a bunch of them was a ‘hunting and 

they killéd a big one and matted it to keep it from spoiling, and they cut out 

a bunch of it and fried it ind eat it. And when they got it fried and they all 
got done eating, they had a. big pan full of grease left. And some of them 
was cleaning up the things—putting things up 
with this grease?” 

_.““He-said, ‘Don’t you waste that prenaee 

. ” ell,’ they said, ‘we gat to do ene with | it. Got to Say the 
pan’ , 
— “And he said, ‘Let me have it.’ fe just reached and got that pan and 
turned that pan of grease up and drunk the last drop of it. And they said- 
tinte he got the last of it drunk, it was done running out of his britches! 

“T'fl tell you what you can do. You can take a gun barrel and put a plug 
in one end of it and pour it full—rifle or shotgun—and not spill nary a drop 


said, ‘What we gonna do 


and pour that gun barrel full. Stand it up out,there in the corner, and in-the’ 
moming you can take your hand and rub the oil off of it. It goes through it. 

Sure does. It ll go through the gun barrel, and it’l] be on the outsides, Tt will 
sure do it. You may not believe that, but it’s a fact.” 


W "hen Gl enn Griffin cooks it, he Jeaves about a half-inch of. fat-on the 
3 


v 
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meat, and cuts off the extra. He said, “I like it-any way I can get it. Steaks, 

stew, or roast. Don’t make no difference to me. It’s good any way you go at 

ut. I'd rather have it any day than deer meat. I like bear meat.” 


: = 
“Pm telling you, they’s a lot of sport in it, 
and they’s a lot of hard work in it too.” 

' Most of the bear hunters we interviewed had a few stories that were their 


favorites. The: following section is made up of those favorite stories bf in- 
teresting bear hunts the men have been on, 


3 


pounds. But that’s an exceptionally big bears We killed that bear. right | 
down here below the housé They was five. of us when we killed that big - 


op rT 204 


Bob Burress 


Right here is as big a bear as I’ve ever killed. Five hundred and ten 


bear. We were lucky on that one. We had to pull it straight down the 
mountain to get it to the trucks. That bear killed one of the dogs. - 


That bear had come down to a trash can to eat.. That was one of them. ; 
years that there wasn’t much for.them to eat. That’s the reason*that they’ 


come down. If there is not enough mast, then they come down into the set- 
tlemenit. Now that bear there is. a bear that come down from. Newfound 


Garin the Smokies. It was a mean bear that was doing damage around the 


campgrounds, Well, them wardens tracked him, and I think they used some 


barrel-type traps, arid they caught it, and hauled him and turned him loose 


in the Pisgah Forest. Now what that bear was a’doing was making his way 


#5 
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back to the Smoky Park. They was a boy, called me and said, “Do you want 


a 


to kill a bear?” 
And I said, “Yeah.” So I took my dogs over there and went over there 


and looked at his track. I said, “Just wait till I get some help.” I called 


them hoys from Maggie Valley, and it wasn’t but about thirty minutes till 
they got there. There was twelve dogs that we turned on that bear, and that 
fight lasted something over six hours before we got the bear killed. We 
turned them loose down on Hungry Creek over here, and we went all the 
wav across Old Man Dave's Mountain and all back in there. 

My favorite hunt? They were all good. You know where the Looking 
Glass Rock's at? That's the first one that entered my mind when you said 
that. We run a bear up on that rock one time. See, that big rock cliff starts. 
back out here eradually going up, and it just keeps getting higher and 
higher. On out here at the highest end, it’s probably four or five. hundred 
feet high. We turned on this bear one time out there at the highest end and 
run it all the way back to where the bear could get up over the rocks but_ 


the dogs couldn't. There was two boys about ten minutes behind the dogs 
that helped the dogs on up, and they came back to the highest part and 
treed that begr in a hole. And this boy on ‘the ground, he walked around 
here to the dogs listening to them, and saw the hear come out of the hole up 
a tree. Well, he shot it from the ground, and it lodged up in that, tree. That 
right there is all that saved our. pack of dogs. It would have rolled off that 
cliff if it had conte out of that tree, and them dogs would have been holding 
on. They would have come down with the bear. <_ 

When you shoot a bear, that’s where your dogs get hurt mostly. Espe- 
clally when vou shoot one out and just cripple him. If vou kill him dead, 
you've got no problem, but when that bear hits the ground, every dog 
vou ve got will grab him [even] if it is alive. 


7 


Glenn Grifin s, 


I've-seen that bear named Honest John. He was as big as a mule. I don’t 
know what happened to him. He must have died by the lake. Never did 
hear of-anybody that killed him. The old Sherwood area in here is where he 
ranged. There used to be a little old shack around where the bear was just 
when you cross Turnpike Branch up’ Crawford’s Creek. We called_it the 
Champ Butler shack. Old Champ Butler used to live there. Champ’s old 
lady was named Melviney. And right out next to the bank she was washing 
there, and there was that bear. And they run that bear right straight off 


that steep bluff. That bear was right over Melviney when she was a’wash- 
ing. Old Champ said that she was scared fora week, : 

He was a big old bear. He had three toes off of his right forefoot, You 
* could see his tracks-m'the dirt: where Somebody caught’ him in a trap-and 
pulled them toes right off. On. his right foot you can sée this ‘toe and this gid 
claw on the side right here. They say that E Bennie Moody caught him on a the 
Little East Fork. They say all he had lwas three toes in his trap. 

I don't know why they called him, Honest John. That was back’ when I 

was a boy. We ran him i in there for fifteen years, Nobody éver could get 
him. You never could get a shot at him, There, was.a lot of people who shot ; 
at him, but he was just too far away. He flat could run away, 


i had something funny happen to me'this year that I never had happen. 
My wife was sick that morning, and I was late. I fooled around here till 
about nine o ‘clock. Got up there and old © hick’ said, “You better be getting. 
that gun on that back and get in the woods Old Roy, they’ re taking the 
dogs to him now!” . 

That Was the old she and two cubs that Sheridan had tracked. {The 
woods} was green. You couldn’t see nothing. I said, “Well, I'll get in _the 
woods.” > 

Them boys was plumb in on Turnpike in yonder. I as “Maybe I 
can get up there and hear the race anyhow.”’ 

When I go in the woods myself\I always put a shell in the barrel of my 
gun, but old Chick a’aggravating me and a’talking to me, I loaded my mag- 
azine and just hung it on my shoulder and went up a little old branch to 
where the woods opened up, and then I crossed over and got in the old trail 
and went up. Just crossed the branch again—miaybe like from here to the 
outhouse up there from where you cross the branch 


and I got up on that 
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little old steep place. I just stopped and turned my radio on, and old Chick 
just blasted me out of the woods, I had to turn it down. Roy was a’talking 
and Chick answering him, and: "Chick Was just below me with that mobile 
unit. [ had to turn it down just to listen at Chick. I couldn't hear Roy. 
Chick said, “And you say you've turned the dogs -loosc, Roy?” I know Rov 


said, “Yes,” and Chick said, “That's a 10-4. Which way are they going, 


Rov? I don't hear them.” 
Just in a minute Chick said, “Well, if they re going right up that gorge,” 


Vea ‘they ll pop out in’a minute till I can hear them,” and I knew right 


where they was at then, I was standing there talking on the radio and had 
my gun, a hanging on my back. Decided I'd relieve my kidneys. I heered a 
brush pop behind. me and I just cut my eye back over my ‘shoulder right 
hack down the hill the way I'd come.up. I said, ‘Well,.J. wonder whose 


black dog that is [that] didn’t go when Roy turned loose,” and I said, 


“Just wait a minute, Glenn.” I cut my eye back, and I said, ‘Yeah. You 
ain't no dog, You didn’t look like one to start with.” Little old cub bear 
standing i in twenty feet of me. He was about that high and about that long. 

I put the antenna, of my radio down on the ‘ground and then just- 
dropped it so it wouldh’t whiplash the antenna off of it. That radio a’laying . 


- there just a'talking. Old Chick just a’yowyowing on. I never ever cracked | 


my gun to see if there was a shell, in it ‘cause if they’s somebody with” me, I 
won't carry one in the barrel, but if I’m by myself, Ill always slip one in the 
barrel. I just kept pivoting around and got my gun off my shoulder and L 
laid her night between his eyes. He was a‘looking right straight at me, and 


- when I started to turn around, he'said [snuffing|—just a’smelling. [I said], 


“T think I'll shoot the end of your nose off.” I laid me a dead head right on’, 
the end of that nose and that gun snapped. His tail end’s all I seen. Just one 
jump. I never did see him no MOP I heered him tear the side of that hill 
down! 

I went‘on up the end a the grade to Chick and I said, “Well, I'll tell you 
about this one as There was just one walked up and smelled of my back. 
end a minute ago.” 

- “Well, what are you a’doing a statidinig? up there blind in the woods like 
that? Ought to be paying attention!” 

Directly the dogs come off and run right over old Chick in the road. He 
was trying to turn his Bronco around, and the bear run within five feet of 
the back of that Bronco and crossed the road. Got nearly to the top and the 
dogs just about caught it, and old Hershel killed it right in the road there. I 
got'em to comé back up there, and they brought them dogs back up there 


nd we run that little old bear from ten o'clock that morning till dark that 


night and they was five dogs still running it. Hadn’t never caught it. It just 
a’whipping them little old rough knobs just like a fox. Running through 
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them roughs. I heered it twice, but I never could see it no more. I’d hear 
him just like a rabbit in the leaves go by, you know. He wouldn’t a’weighed 
thirty pounds, and I'd a’had to hid him to brought him out. And I’m glad I 
didn’t kill him, Anything under fifty pound and you've flat got a hundred 
dollar ticket. I got to thinking after that, though, if I could have killed him, 
I'd a’slipped him down theré and put him in Chick’s dog box while’ old 
Chick was talking to somebody on that radio, and not said a word about it! 
Old Chick’d a’raised cain, I’m telling you! 


I cuess ‘an old she ‘bear me and Daddy and Riggin Wells got on was the 
meanest I've seen. She was flat a mean one. Old Riggin—we called him 
“cliff climber” after that. He kept on wanting to shoot one. It was on 
Ripshin there. You. know, them old rock’s on Ripshin’s. rough. That 


‘Ripshin, now, that's bear country anyhow. If you go throtgh it, you crawl 
“most of the dine. Sometimes you can get up, but it’s growed up in laurel 


and ivy and rocks and little old pines till you have to crawl. Doug told old. 


ceo, . Riggin, said, “Well, why don’t you get in there and shoot it?” 


They had an old bear bayed right in at the foot of one of them cliffs, 


.._ And old Riggin was going to go down.-that.rock_and get'right above the 
old bear and shoot her. We’d fought her all day. Old: Riggin got right 


down next te the old bear and his feet flew from under him and he went 


right in on the bear-and the dogs, and here he come, coming back up that 


_ rock hollering ‘‘Shoot her! Eb, shoot her!” 


Old ‘bear slobbered on the seat of. his britches. They'll get you when 
they’re mad like that if you_get in on one too close. Old Riggin tore his 


“fingernails off and the hide off his fingers. Now he flat clumb that cliff com- 


ing back! Now he was a’getting back out of there! 
You get scratched up, bit a time or two. Better not tell you that one, 
though! 
3 
We've had some rough ones. Had a whole lot of dogs get killed. That one 
that Sheridan killed that was so mean up here this year would a’killed that 
blue tick bitch. She had her hugged up and was gonna bite her, and 


~ Sheridan said, “I knoweéd I wouldn’t kill {that bear], but he shot her right 


there. Made her turn the dog” loose anyhow. Then she come on off Tater 
Hill. @ 
I fell in the creek trying to get up there. Lost my gun. Creek was up’. It'd 


been a’raining all day and all night for about two days and nights. Come. 


that storm and washed that kid away up there at Harofd’s. Washed Cove 
Creek away up there. Ain’t no logging road [anymore]. You know the log- 
ging road used to go pliimb to the forks of the creek, and then a good one * 
went up the left-hand prong. It ain’t there no more. It just washed it out. I 
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was going around through there and J hopped for a rock and I never did 


hit the rock: I hit right in that creek flat on my back, It was’cold, You could 
a’ heered me holler for a quarter [mile]. ‘Then I had to. go back down the 


“creek and get my gun. Old Charles ee had ‘caught up pte me, and. he 


said, “Boy, they're flat eating him up.” 

Well, wien we got up there, they,told me and him to stay in the road on 
Crawford's Creek so we could.go around, and I heered Terry Wilson come 
on the radio-~-him and Billy Finger$--and Bill said, ‘““Lhey’re- going right 
down on that little sharp piney knob on Cove Creek.” 

“Well,” I said, “they're going to the Tater Hill, then. You'll hear from 
me direc@, ltl-besgone for a while.”” Me and old Charles lit out and come 
around there and Lester Heatherly and his mammy was a’standing out in 
the yard and I”run up and stopped. She said, “Glenn, is that your’un’s . 
dogs?” 

I said, “Yeah.” 

“Boy, now,” she said, “I slap been hearing a bear fight I want you to. 
know.” She was standing out in the yard-a‘listening at us! 

I got right up at the falls on the left-hand prong of Cove Creek, and I 
told eld Charley Glark,- Fsays,-“Stay right here: Pll-go above the fatls and 
come around the hill and maybe we can get it between us to keep it from 
going to Little Creek.” If they get in on Little Creek, you’ve flat had it in 


‘there. You have to crawl if you get to’em. And I just got nearly to the falls 


when I heared old Sheridan set into shootin’ right above me. And here 
come him and bear, dogs and all right off that knob. He wore the seat of his 
dungarees out a’coming down through there! 

“Tt cost us forty-eight dollars to-getour dogs sewed up. We flat had a six- - 
hour fight out of her, We fought her all over Sorrel’s Creek, Dick’s Creek, 
Lenoir Creek, Anderson’s Creek, and killed her on Cove Greek. Old 
Sheridan and Harold Rogers after her: all the time through them roughs 
follering the dogs. I was nearly to her when Sheridan shot her. 


My ‘grandson, Tommy, got his first bear this fall. That hunt really 
showed how dogs can get mixed up-sometimes. 

Sometimes you run onto several bears and the dogs switch batk saa 
forth. On that big one that Tom killed, the dogs swapped bears three times. 
Roy said he knew that that big one was in there. We found where he’d been 
—crossed the trail twice before the season opened. There was plenty of 
acorns in there, and we knew he was in there, It was just a matter of 
finding him. ‘ 

So we went back in there, and old Roy found where he was feeding, and 
he took the dogs in the next day. But there was also an old she bear and two 
cubs and then two or three year old yearling bears loafing around too. 


PLATE 426 Glenn's grandson, Tommy, 
with the head of the first. bear he killed. It 
hangs on the living room wall of his home. 


¥ 


Finally two deeeOld: Sailor and Queenie-—got up Wik Sies but the; 
he other dogs [had taken off after the other bears] and they was at Maple 
Ford on Crawford’s Creek, and it took them about an, hour and forty min- 
utes to get to them: Those two dogs interested him enough till the other 
_dogs could catch up, arid then it was on. But there was still two bears there 
—that big one and another. And so then the dogs split again. That’s how 
come Roy's strike dog, Sailor, was the only dog after the big one, and Pee, 
whole rest of the pack was after the other one. : 
Anyway, we heard Saifor coming lower down on the ridge than the rest 
of the pack, and coming straight*to us in our stand. When we saw the bear, 
he-was headed right for us, and-Tommy started shooting at him. He shot 
three times and killed him on the third shot. And that was the big bear, 

. There was a hippie there. He’d been right there with us the whole time 
watching everything—just curious. And that big bear came right at that 
hippie in the middle of the trail and just fell dead. That hippie’ froze with 
his eyes bugged out and his thumbs hooked in his overalls. 


j 


Tommy tried to holler and just went, ‘““Whe-e-e-e-e.” Couldn’ t talk. 
' T said, ‘Son, why" don’t vou rare back and holler till your mother can 
thear you three mile down yonder.” His mother hunts with us—my daugh- 
iter. 


: j : é 
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He said, “Paw-paw, she won't cpme out from right in here [throat].” 
Said, “That's the best I can do.” / 


‘And I-knew he was going to tak¢ the buck fever ‘cause that’s the first one 
he'd ever shot ater seen a’running/in the woods. 

I heard a racket amd_I looked around and that hippie had it! He done 
had the Saint Vitus Dance. ‘Lhefn packs was just a’rattling! 

And I told Tammy, I said, j Son, lay your gun down over there heeause 
youre going to start Ina “min; yale.” He laid- the gun down and boy, it set in 
on him——buck HACE I've took it myself, and I kivow. what it is, It’s a nerve 
reaction is what it is. You shke like a leaf in tbe wind. 4 

“Boy.” he sud, “Paw-pa Ww, I didn’t shake;when I was a’shooting hime” 

I said, ‘That's what you're supposed to do, Shoot him and then do your 
shaking.” . e . 

‘Vhat old hippie tured around to ‘Tommy and said, “Hey, boy, does’ 
them, things run wild if he woods like that?” 

Tommy said, “Yea Said, ““Vhey'll slip around and watch you!” 

The hippie had tofd us he was going to stay at Shining Rock that night. 
camping with his frends. Directly ‘Yommy said, “Hey, Paw,” he said, “that 
hippie ain’? going to stay at Shining Rock:” Said, “Look going down that - 
trail yonder! i i 

It was about two hours before anybody ‘got to us, and: then the work set 
in. Bringing that bird down Shining Creek about four and a half miles was 
a job, At eight o'clock that night, we loaded him in Chick’s Bronco. 

Old Tom, he was tickled to death. We're having that head mounted for: 
him. His old tushes was about two and a quarter inches long. ‘The boy 1 who 
mounted it.said that it was the biggest . hear head he'd seen. And he got 
twenty-two bear heads this year. Said that was the biggest one he got. He 
* said now that was a corker. Weighed 375, and he wasn’t fat. Had about a 
half inch of fat on him. 


Rex and Guy and Wes had one, one morning. Me and Dad and Johnny 
Michael was: going up from Rich Knob: That’s the first ‘time I ever 
knowed that’old feist and that bulldog and ‘that old Plott of Wes’ and Guy’s 
to get whupped. We topped out on Rich Knob and I told Daddy, I said, 
“Old Wes and them’s ahead of us.” I said, “Listen in yonder on the side of 
Old Bald.” Now they way flat having a bear fight in there. We'd done 
turned our dogs loose. . 

And that old Ranger dog thavol d Guy liked so well that I had— he: was 
about halfway around in toward the slipoff into the head of Little Creek. I 
heared him set in around there, and Daddy said, ‘‘What about that?” Said, 
“That's that bear old Wes and them’s after up there.” Said, “Old Ranger’s 
run right smack into her.” | 
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Ande flat had it right in there for about three hours. Old Rex finally 

shot the bear, and then we had to get a long dead chestnut pole and: punch 
her owt of the tree. She just slid down the forks of it and set there, and her 
Lodged in it. j 


i , PLATE 427 


“Bear Himter - ie os 
We decided we was a'going bear hunting, and. we camped up see right 
_ below Camp Hope. About twenty of us went. We spent the night up there : 
is what we done. : 
And the next morning, we got our dogs and started. ‘Yook right up that 
Ste up Ugly Creek to where they’d already found the sign wheré he'd: been’, 
eee ‘feeding. We. ‘got up there and-ted-the-old strike dog-arowid to” whet e he 
could smell it, and they led him Just alittle ways and got to’ where they 
couldn't hold him. They had to turn him loose.’ 
‘They turned him’ loose, and then. turned pl the other dogs loose, and . 
| from that, the thing started. They run “him jjust a little ways and ejaed 
him. Took right up the ridge and went,out the top, and they was: fighting-it 
‘then. And they went off into the splash dam at the head of Shining Creek. 
/ We run on up ieee trying to get ‘tothe dogs, and When we got'to - 
the. top where the standards was, We run ‘right’ over the ‘top of them. ‘We 
/ . passed them up and kept going. Some of them laying stretched out in the ; 
sun, some of them sitting up half-cocked, some of them asleep. We went 
over one boy that was, asleep and he didn’t even know we'd éver went ‘a 


through. The dogs ‘was down in the holler and they couldn’ t hear them, and 
they was just laying around there. : 4 
. We just kept going, and I guess we went three miles through them roughs + . 
in there. when we come out right under where the dogs was ‘baying. And 
just as we come out below where they was baying, why, Wes Pless set in to # 
. shooting. We jumped behind a..tree—afraid-he’d hit. us. “We: didn’t know 
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.what direction he was shooting in. And when he ceased, we just broke on 
out to him. And he said that was the biggest bear he’d ever looked at. But 
-he said he’d went on. He shot three times, but he never stopped it. 

See, what had happened, he was starving for water. He just stood his 
gun down and laid down in the creek to get him a drink, and when he laid 
down to get,him a drink, this bear slid right off in the creek just above him. 
And there he was, And he grabbed his gun and he had the safe pushed on it 
~ and he couldn’t find his safe, and the bear jumped the creek and hit on top 
of a log that was laid up against another tree. When he finally got his safe 
,pusned off—-he’d had to take his eye off the bear and look down to see - 

where his safe was because he was so excited he couldn't even see to find his 
safe—he got three shots at it before it got out of his reach. 
_°. [went up that log he had been on trying to find if there was any blood, 
but I couldn’t find any. I went to the tip of it and jumped off and took the ~ 
grade of the hill and went back around to where Daddy was at.’ I wasn’t 

-. looking for no’sign. I was expecting the dogs to be a’baying it, you know. — 
“And when I got to, him, he said, “Whatever you do, don’t step on no stick or 
nothing to break it and make a racket—scare it.” He’ says, “It'll be gone: 

‘And I told him, “Well.” 

We was going right around the side of the hill, and before he hadn’t 
much more than got it out of his mouth, me or him stepped on a stick and 
it just went like the whole side. of that mountain blew up. I never heard 
“such a racket since I've been born. It was one of the dogs made ‘all the 
racket. He thought there was another bear "coming in on him, I reckon. 

Daddy said, ‘“Too late now. He’s gone.” 

I said, “Maybe -not.” I said, “I could track him.” I just wheeled and 
went back up there where he went off that log [and looked a little closer. 
this time], and there, where he’d jumped off, was a track so big your hat 
wouldn’t cover it. You could see it just like a cow’s track, you know, where 
he’d jumped off, And when he went to walking, why you could see his me 
right on around through there just the same as a cow track. 

The dogs had quit, so I just took its sign and was tracking it just like 
tracking dog or a cow. I’just left Dad. I never paid no rkore attention to 
‘him. And first thing I knowed, I walked right in on it! And h&was in laurel 
thick as your fingers. He was going right around the side of the hill from 
me. I~pulled out my pistol and fired. That’s all I had was a pistol. A .38 
special is what it was. Held nine shots. Well, when I done that, he just 
throwed his head up, turned, and was coming up towards me! I fell down 
and emptied the gun. I didn’t have time but to put two more back in the 

magazine. I h'ad a pocket full of shells, but didn’t have time to put them ‘in! 
That thing was a’getting so-close I didn’t feel good waiting to put in any 


-more! So I had-twotmore shots, ~and the: last shot that I fired, he jerked his ~~ 


; 
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héad thataway and I hit him right j in the lock of the jaw, and his mouth 
flew open, and you could have set a small dog in his mouth without a bit of 
trouble. And the blood just a’gushing. I didn’t have sense enough to shoot 
over his head. He had his head down. If I'd gone over his head, I’d done 
good. But I didn’t. You just as well-spit out there in the yard for all the 
good that'll do to shootone in the head. But when you're in a laurel patch 
and you're going in on him and he’s coming out at you, you don’t feel 
good | That's the way that one was. He was close as that chair there to me, 
and I'd done made the will to-run when Daddy slipped up behind me and 
said, “Where's it at?” : 

And I said, “If you'd look right there, you'd see where it’s at!” And that 
bear's mouth: was open that big-:You could have thrown a dog in his 
mouth, 

Dad had a .g0-.30. He jerked that .30-.30 in to his face, and whe the 
gun fired, the bear just wheeled and right off the side of the hill he went 
-and went over a cliff about forty fodt high. 
~. + We went up to the top of that cliff where we could see him. Went up. to 
*. the top of that-cliff to look down. He was getting up on his four feet. Dad 

"just turned the gun down thataway and finished him out. .” 

We went around the cliff, went down to where it was at; and we got 
down there and we took:two chains. He took one and I took one, and we 
ued around his feet till we could: drag him. And we just took right down the 
holler with him. And we come to this log a‘laying across the holler where a 
tree had fell, you know, and it ‘was everything i in the world’ we could do to 
get it over. We like to never got it over. Both of us pulling all we had just 
like two horses. Thev’re hard to carry. They're limber. They're just like ‘a 
dishrag. They'll just roll and waller. every which. way. You take a deer and 
kill it, and it gets stiff in a few minutes after :you kill it. But a bear don’t. 
He's just like an old dishrag or something, flopping around, 

I said, “If there’s ary another log,” I says, “we'll go around somehow or 
another.” I says, “‘Ain’t gonna drag it over it.” 

He said, “‘All right,” and it was open from there on in to Shining’ Creek. 
We drug it to Shining Creek, nothing else in the way, and we was both 
busted when we got there. I said, “This is as far as we're a’going!”’ Just 
about that time, the standards just poured-off the hill right down in on us. 
They said they'd never heared such a war since they’d been born—me _ 
a’shooting that pistol. They set in, said they was going to bring it out whole. — 
They yow- -yowed | around there a little bit, and I listened at’em. Finally I: 
said, “Nope, not this chicken! I’ve done had all I want of it. You’uns can 
carry out every hit of it if you want, but,” I says, “here’s one that won’t 


have none.”’ J said, “I wouldn’t tote a pound of it. Not nary pound, I won. | 


~~touch it.”-T-said, © “That dain thing’s fat” I said, “I'll lead the dogs, » carry, 


the guns, anything else you might want me to carry, but.” 


carrying that no more 
And when I said aide everything? “fell. They commenced era 


“knives and went to skinning. We skinned it, split it open, quartered it, and 
made four pieces out of it. Cut, the head off and the hide. And about like as ° 


about ‘three hundred yards~—is as 


far as from here to the barn out there 
far as one,man could carry the hide and the head. You can figure what it 
was. We tied each quarter to a pole, and gout the same distance is as far as 


change and two more take it. We got it out to the ranger checking station. 
Now you talk about a bunch being/white-eyed, we was! What meat we had 
-—just the meat—dressed out over six hundred pounds. You take a-horse or 


a cow that'd weigh six hundred pound and start dragging it and drag it on 


the ground, and you'll know just what we had. J can pull a whole lot.. My 
daddy can, too. But it was ev ery ‘thing in the world we-could do to drag it. 
‘Phat was the biggest bear fi y Bev er seen.in the woods, And it was about 
as frightful a thing as I’ve ever seen; too. They -let some of the rest of them 
have the head and the hide. Might have had it mounted. [ don’t know. I 


never. did know what ever went with it, but that was the biggest one that 


I've ever scen vet. ° 
& 4 


Old bears are worse to fight, They re a who!e jot worse. See, they've been 
hunted with dogs and all till they learn how to get away or how to whip a 
dog. ” 4 
‘One tune we ran one with one eye. An old she bear.” ‘And she’d whip the 
dogs off every time they turned loose on her. She-was layjng on the Cove 
Creek side up here. We found its sign. Weididn’t know what it was, and we 
turned loose on it. And they was three of us standing at the Green» Knob. 
And they jumped it right down in under the Green Knob there down in the 
Cove Creek side, and she took out.up through there and she went out up 
over a cliff at Old Bald. And we had.a bunch of dogs, and one of them 
went in. You could see it run in and grab it by the hindquarters, and she’d 
just wheel béfore you could bat your eye, and you could see that dog come 
changing ends coming out there.over top of that laurel and ivy. That’s the 
way she whupped them. * - * 

My daddy was nght under the gap there, and he Says, “T can't’ stand 
that.” And he just broke right through and just when heggot down under 
‘the top a little, it was open timber through there. And he broke right on 
through, and the bear went on through the gap. And they just went from 
top to top. He set in hissin’ the dogs, and they went back in.on it again. 

Well, they turned off and down on Roy’s Creek side they went, and they 
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‘a pair of men could carry a quarter of it to save your life. They'd have to 


were 
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got it down at about the’creek, and she whipped [the dogs] out again. And 
Daddy was just a’pulling everything he could do trying to get to it. And it 
just.went up on the face of another side, and the dogs quit and come back 
to him. And he hissed them and they just wheeled and back they went. And 
he was just pulling ‘trying to get to/it. And they just: went up on top of the 
ridge and they was a lauret thicket’on top: And was coming back. 

_ And he set in to hissing them and they wouldn't go back, but he said he 
set into looking everywhere, and just in a minute, why they was one dog in 
the bunch belongs to Harrison Hensori down here—just as black as a bear 
and it had brown on its riose and looked just exactly like a bear. And it 
come in below and was coming back up,to them when every dog they had 
set in a’baying. I reckon they thought that’s what it was [a” bear]. And — 


“Daddy was right close on’em and he just wheeled and pulled the trigger 


on’em and fired. And the dog's heel went up, and he said as soon as the 
dog’s heel went up, he seen what he'd done. : . 
He said he wheeled around and looked, and there, standing right alove 


him—there it. stood on its hind feet with its head stuck out of the laurel. 


And he just wheeled and fired and down it went the same way. 

And I was up on top of Cold Mountain, and I got to him efi anybody 
else did. They just had a short cut across thére to get to him, and I run 
three miles! I.came ‘in a little of breaking my neck too. I had an old shot- 
gun, and [ stumped my toe on a root or something and started to fall. And 
J went as far as from here to that gate‘right down thiggggidge just a’ hanging 
and. a’ jumping and grabbing trying to keep on my feet. And finally I got 
straightened up and on right down through there [ went. If Ud a’fell, ain’t 
no telling what'd a "happened. to me. 

‘There was eight or ten of us hunting then, and we tied the bear’s feet to- 
gether and run a pole between his legs and got one man on one end and one 
on the other and down the mountain we’ ‘d go. Lay it down every once in a 


' while and two more take it and keep a’ going, ‘ 


We got down to a logging camp that Wilburn Clark [Mike Clark’s | 
gtandfather}, Eldon Burnett, Guy Clark [Mike Clark’s uncle}, and Elbert 


: Trull had in the woods. We just throwed it.down to rest where they was at, 
‘and Elbert started cailing me “Bear Hunter,” and le in the country 
‘started calling me that afterwards. That’s how I got tha 


ame. Sometimes 
I have to stop and think what my real name is anymore! If you ever get a 
nickname, it'll stay with you. You'll not get’rid of it! —-. 


: 3 : z ; ‘ er d 
There was another one over at Cove Creek. They sent me to the stand on 


_ Green, Knob. And when I got.to.Green, Knob, why; I-heard the -dogs-bark. I an 


ran over trying to get to them, and I got up pretty close, and if couldn’t see 
the dogs. They were in some laurel and ivy, and the bear wagein a flat-top 
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pine. ‘he pine’d been broken off or something at the top, and there he was 
standing up looking ag the dogs. He never seen me or heard me. 
“T slipped by the side of the tree and took aim at about the middle of 


where I should fire. And when the. gun fired, out of it he went..And this. 


other fellow was coming up trying to get to it too, and when it jumped out, 
it tore a rock loose as big as a stove; and it went right down through there 
and he tad to run to get away from it. He downed the bear—I-hit it but I 


never killed it---but. he said when it come down and ‘tore that rock loose, it _ 


- like to have scared him to death. He didn’t know what had happened. He 
was standing right there when that big rock came: down the mountain 
a changing ends, and he pa run for his life! 


* 


One night T came in from work. Harry [my brother, who was fourteen at 
the time} met me down there and he said that he wanted to go possum 
hunting. I said, “I’m give out.” I said, “I can’t.’ : 5s 

I had to coine to the house and go back to the store. I came to he house 
to find out what they had to have. I just went by and told them that I’d go 
to the store. I got down there and when I eome out from the store and 
turned back thisaway, there was’one dog a’harking back thisaway and one 
back through here and one out through there. I. heard them, and the fever 
hit me, tired or no tired. I come by Daddy's house, and Harry’ had his shoes 


off fixing to go to bed. He know ed he wasn’t going“to ect! to go. I said, ic 


your shoes on.” I said, “Vl be back in a few nunutes.’ 
I just run to the house, told my wife, “I’m going possum hunting a 
while.” I grabbed my gun and 1 had two dogs 


going possum hunting. J] wasn’t aiming to go—nothing only to take mine 
and maybe one of his dogs and go around out through Grandpa’s and back. 
W hen we started, Daddy said; “What kind of gun are you going to 
take?” 
I said, “I ain't cus nothing but a .22.” 
, He said, “You're drunk.” He said, “You're going to take something else.” 


Daddy had a .22 special. He said for me to take the Special. “a o= 
He said, “What dogs are you going to take?” 


I said, “I’m ‘going to take two, or three old dogs of mine, maybe one of. 


ag 


yours.” . " . 
“No,” he said. ‘“That»won’t work ether He said, “You're going to take 
»them all.” : o 


“J said, “I can't lead all them old dogs.” I said; “Ta ain't t going, to the big” 


woods. I'm JUS going possum hunting.” 
He said, “1 don’t care what you are going to do.” He said, ‘““You’re going 
_to do what I tell you, or you won’t go.” 


a young dog that I'd never: 
had out, and an old dog—-she’d fight one: pretty good. But we were just 


& 


~ to the hich: ay after them, we'll” Zo. ~ TE Sia. 


“was ies old pup baying a horse. 4 
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I said, “All right, then.” I got the special: T throwedh, it on my back and’ 
got the old dog tied. then-and tet the pup loose. And Datidy’ s old dog was 


“loose. And they" d been all over everywhere and around’ abut. Just as we 


got out, here they come. /lhey just run up “And started jumping thataway. 


-One went off-—my . pup-¥ on the Burnette Cove side, and Daddv's old dog | 


come out on the Cold Gfleck side. They was gone just a minute and here , 
they come back ggain. They both set out on the Burnette Cove side like they 


. were Yeavi ing the sticks. I didn’t know what to do, hardly, I just went “Fight ty 


to’em with that dog I had. I thought it snorted—or something snorted. 


y 
They were horses in there. I thought they were going down, theré and that it 
x 


0} Just whenNt snorted again, that dog I had. fed was about to cat me 


a [ couldn't hold her, She? ‘tried to grab me by my arnt right, there, just 


the same as she was goin® to tear my arm off. T sat there just a minute and 
told Harry, I said, “Full the collars off of then.” “L said, “Tt we havé to go 


The moment.we turned them loose, I’m telling you what's the truth, it 
went just like the whole side of the mountain coming off. Harry had a 


i. ‘flashlight. I didn’ t have no flashlight. I had the gun. = 


In just a minute they went to barking at that old bear.:When I\started 
through, they were still on the ground. They hady’t treed yet. I just took 
right down through there méeting- them. grabbed. the flashlight, but when 


_I got down to the ‘tree, I couldn't hold my guitand hold. the light too, I 
‘looked arourid for Harry. I thought he was coming with, me, but nebody 
- was there. I was afraid to say anything or holler. I was afraid. to use_my—~ : 
_light. The moon was shining just enough to just barely tell where: you was 


going. I just reared right back up through there, and_I went and run just 
-hard as I could. aes ‘ 

I got back,to where I'd left him, and -he was. still standing there. I told 
him what I wanted him to do. I said, “I’m going to give you the light.” [ 
said, “Don't you turn it on dll I tell you.” I said, “You,get right uars 
‘behind: me,” and I said,” “when T pane you, you throw{the light on.” I 
said, “Don’t take it “off, , but meD: it on.” I'd done got rily gun ready and ev- 
erything.. -.-~ 

When I punched him, he lashed the light on. When he! did, I done had 
the gun pointed to it. I just dropped in the bead as best I could tell, and 
fired; When’ I fired, it went about six feet right straight up the tree, and as it 
hauled it, I fred again. Whergi fired again, it dropped back down just like 
it went up. I fired again. When I done that, it just turned a somerset thata- 
way and hit the ground. Right down the mountain it went, and me right, 
after him. But I hadn't hit it enough. It still had a little life about it. When * 
I got to him, there the dogs were a’baying and a’fighting. Just as I run up 


Aye. 


—— 
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to it, ‘it reared up on its hind feet. I took aim right in under him and poh 
there that old pup I had ran in and catched the bear in the stomgch. Just as 


canie went in under it, the bear came down on his four feet thataway-¢to hit the 


dog. The dog dodged it, and run out, and when it hit the ground: T; satapbed ba 


the gun again. I pulled the trigger and killed it. 


Well, thee esas. I didn’t think,] could carry it, OF “course, you whe eX- 


_cited, and you can do a whole lot. if sat there a “few minutes until I kind of 


cooled off and caught my breath. T’got around down below it and /told 


Harry, I said, “Now you tie them dogs up and hold them. Don’t you let, 


them loose.” When I shot it, Daddy’s dog was still mad and was bound to 
fight and jumped on my pup and about killed him, and he ran off. He 
wouldn't never come back around. He reckoned the bea got chim it Hal 


pened so quick. 


I got around and tried to get it up on my back, but I couldn’ t get it up 


on-my back. I told Harry, I said, “Tie Dad’s dog up and come help me, - 


*“Tsaid, “We've | got to get it back.” I knowed it was too big for him to try to 
carry arid come out-of there. I got her on my back, got it rolled uP, and I 
like to never got up. I finally got up on my feet. 


8. I took right around the side of the hill, and we got up there, and just be- 


Vo 


a 


-in under that tree and that bear on top of et I said, “My soul.” I was -,, 


fore we got into the snaking road, this big tree had fell down there. It struck 
me right about here {waist high]. I says, “I don’t know how I'll get over 
that.” I says, “J aintt a ‘going to cfigtib that hill with it, and I ain’t a’going 
to-g6 down the hill with it.” Ix “Say, “The only thing I know to do is try to 
hold it on my back and cross over.” And I just walked up by the side of the 
tree and got myself balanced and throwed my left leg over and just got up 
a'straddle—settin’ a’straddle of it. I didn’t have my other” leg over. That 


-dog of Dad’s broke his ‘chain and here he come, and [ was settin’ on the 


tree with that thing on my back, and when he went over top of me, he 
grabbed a mouthful -of it and‘ turned it down and crammed my head right 


going to die. But I finally got out. 


And I sit there a little bit till I “kindly got over it, and eve Harry a good * 


jacking up “cause he turned the dog loose. And he just about cried ’cause I 
jumped on him, you know, for turning the dog loose; but he said he didn’t. 
turn him loose. He said he broke the chain. And about that time the dog 
come and made a run to me and he had a piece of chain about that lon 
and I knowed right then that he had broke it. And I had a chain in < 
pocket, and I knowed it was a good one, and I took it and told him to put 
that one on him, I said, “So’s he won’t get loose no more.” 

[I Wouldn’t go as far as from here to the barn down yonder—I couldn’t 
go more than half that—hardly that far. I'd have to throw that bear down. 
I'd have to rest, and then both of us would get him on my back again and 


ae 
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go a little farther. Once tried to pick him up by myself, and said, “I can’t 
do that. That'll kill'me. | ° 

And-We | got him back on my Back and I carried him up there where 
W esley Pless, my cousin, used to live,’and I throwed her Gown. I said, 
“That's as far as I’m a’going.”’ I says, “You're gonna help me.”’ 

In the meantime, my dogs were right down in the edge of the cornfield 
right out here. They was down: in that cornfield after sométhing. I didn’t 
know what, but I thought it was a rabbit or something. There was a pole 
laying down there, so I just set it right down beside that bear and tied “Its 
front feet together and tied its back feet together. I had my dog tied with 


one ‘chain, and had to turn it loose to get that chain to tie with. When I got 


it tied then, we got it on our backs and started. ” 
“Them dogs were barking right over here in the holler above where 
Wesley's house used to be. So we let out and we carried him on out to the 
-next ridge coming: thisaway, -and we latd her-down. I Bard, “We'll go down 
and see what it is.” I said, “It’s an old possum, I guess.’ I set in to shining 
the flashlight trying to sec what it was, and I couldn’t see a thing in the 
iworld. I could see that old dog of Daddy's up the hill. There was a locust 
up there that had fell into:the top of another, and that dog was up that lo- 
cust and, was right in the pinnacle of it, It was about as big as my arm. 


That igs was lodged in beside this other tree, and he was barking every 
preatlt, “Well,” I said, “the only thing I can oe to. find it is to get which 


way he’s a’barking and shine the | light thataway.’ . 
. s<ijaat, throwed the light back on him, and about that sal from where he 
was there he sat. I said, “Yep, I see him. -Iesec his ee ‘I said, “I don’t 
BnOY what it is, but I’m gonna find out just in a minute.’ 

-T just turned around and got my flashlight and shined it right in 1 the mid- 
dle of it and fired at it. That coon hit the ground, and when it hit. the 
ground, my two dogs—I had them all tied but my two—hboth grabbed it, 
and when they grabbed it, I got one of them—the old ddg—and she turned 
it loose, And this pup, it got it and around the side of the hill it went with 
atvT had to run him down and-catch him. I got back, and the other one got 
ahold of it, and they were both on it again. I said, “I don’t know how I’m 
gonna get’em loose.” I just grabbed her by one ear, and the other one by its 
ear, and J blowed in her ear and she turned it loose. Then I -blowed in the 
other one’s ear, and it turned it loose. I just throwed them both thataway 
{to either side], and grabbed that coon and stuck it down my coat. That 
was the only thing I could do. 

I finally went back there, and there that dog was up in the tree. [ says, 
“We got to go up and get him out.” IJ says, ‘“‘No, he may jerk me out too, 
but,” I says, “he’s got to come.” 

I lit out, and Tewas up that locust. I went, and I got up to him, and there 


cone cn ge 


’ one way to get you out, 
a’straddle of that log so I could hold, you know, and he wouldn't jerk me. 
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was a snag about eight inches long about as thick as a broomhandle sticking: 


‘tight out up on top of that locust. And that dog had his leg.. hung right 
“around that, and right there he was a holding. I said, “Well, there ain’t, but 


3) 


off it if he did fall, I just got ahold of him and held him and got him by the 
back of the neck and held him by the tail and scooted right down that pole 


right on down till I got him off on the ground. And I got that coon then - 


~ and we come on out and got the bear, and down the hill we came. 

"We come in, and I’d done told Harry what-to do. I says, “We'll lay him 
on. the porch, and you can,take the coon around the house and show it to 
Dad.” He was in bed. “7 “ 

, Dad was hike Grandpa was. He'd take on and es excited. He took on 
about’ the coon, and just in a minute, he wanted to-know where I was at. I 
was standing out there in the yard, and says, “Come out heré a minute.” 
He was lying in the bed, and to tell-you what’s.the truth, he didn’t make 
two jumps till he was out on the porch. J never seen a man come out of the 
house so quick in all of my life. And I never seen nobody take on so. He was 
as bad to take on as Grandpa whenever somebody killed something. He’d 
take on more than if-he’ ° killed it hisself: 

He-said, “T told you.” He says, “That's why I was wanting you to take 
the dogs.” © a ee : 

I says, “I see it now, but,” I says, “I didn’t know it [then].” So we went! 
morning and skinned him. But now [I tell you, that came as near a’getting 
me as anything I've ever done. We just carried him from right up yonder 
~ above the house, and it like to have killed Harry. He was so sore for a week 
he couldn’t hardly walk. And I’d done worked all day, and then carried the, 
thing two thirds of the way down the mountain. My knees nearly buckled, 
but it got a little easier when I put it on that pole. 


and that’s by the tail and-turn him around.’ qT got 


: - x Wes 
down there and took its insides out and hung it up and left him till the next . 
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rs. Carrie Stewart recenily 
célebrated her one-hun- 
: % dredth birthday - €Novem- 
«, ber<1978). She. still sews duis ee in her garden, keeps house, 
and attends the dinners sponsored by. Ne Macan County senor citizens’ | 
groips § ‘withoul-the' aid of a walking ane. . . 
a .. Carrte_was the first-born .af ten children.-Her-mother’s: smgther-was « “a~ 
“hound girl” to a family in Franklin: and her father’ was born. a’slave and. 
told her he remembered being. sold on the slave block i in the Franklin, North 
Carolina, market. Carrie grew up on a farm near Franklin and attended a: 
school established by the St. Cypria ofrom. ‘the time she 
was six years old until just before she married atthe age ‘of eighteen. Seer oS 
_ She and her husband, Joe Stewart, “fad ‘ten children, four of. whom are’ 
still living, When I asked her why she‘felt she had lived's long and. was sill 
so healthy and. active, she said she supposed it was because She has always : 
been interested in learning about and doing new things, and because asa 
. young woman, she had-never had to go outside. Fer home-+té work as 50 
many other black women had to do. “I never had 0 work hard. My Aus: 
band looked after me and treated me well.” But if having and rearing ten 
children and also being a midwife isn’t “working hard,” T wonder what is. 
in her estimation. 
These interviews with Carrie Stewart were part of an independent Foxfire”: 
project I undertook as a senior. The purpose of my study was'to talk to the 
., black people of our area of Southern Appalachia about how they or, their 
ancestors came to be here and to learn something of their life-styles. I was 
very surprised to learn that many slaves were bought and sold here and that 
. many white families owned at least one or two slaves. | was quite shy talk- 
ing to the first people we went to see. I felt I was prying into a part of | 
thetr lives they might not want to tell me, a white teen-ager, about. Bul so 
many of the people I visited were helpful and did tell me whatever they 
knew of their pasts, though for many it was quite sketchy—some had never 
asked their parents, and others just. didn’t remember much about what they 


had heard. : : 
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~ 

During this time, I visited with Reverend Rufus Morgan in North Caro- 
lina, who has been a source of material on many subjects in the Foxfire 
books, and told him of my project. He had been active in the work at St. 
Cyprians Episcopal Church when he returned to Franklin in the early 
1940s and knew Mrs. Stewart: They are good friends and he asked at once 
if I had talked to her. When my answer was “No,” he gave me directions 
to her home. She lives with her daughter, Gertrude Conley, just’ down ,the 
- way from another daughter and son-in-law and ‘heir family, We called on 


i. g a ‘ ; . . . 
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Mrs. Stewart and Mrs. Conley a few days later, and they treated us as 
though we'd known one another a long time. We went back time and time 
again, taking beautiful pictures’ of Mrs. Stewart and hearing warm, wonder- 
ful recollections about life from times almost a century ago to now. 

Mis. Stewart still reads a lot and likes to be informed about what is hap- 
pening around her today. “I read [about the moon missions]| and part of it 
I believed and séme of it I didn’t: It said a man visited the moon and 
brought back some rocks and I said,‘“Well, I don’t know whether it is true 
or not, ddidn’t see it, and I don’t know, 
tae ST hey might havevisited the moon and all like that, but I just couldn’t 
See it much. Of course science has done a whole lot of things. I don’t 
dispute it. Man can do so many things. He’s made man every way but he 
can't put breath in the body. That’s one thing he can’t do.” 

We would sit on her living room couch with the windows and dvors open 
to catch the afternoon breeze, and while she talked, all my fears about not 
feeling welcome evaporated. She told of flying “on a 747 from Atlanta to 
California to visit my daughter. I was in the air four hours and didn’t seem 
to be scared. I could look down and see what was happening. I was sur- 
prised that those wings were so big. I said to myself, ‘I don’t see how this 
thing stays up in the aur, 

The funny part about it was that the two men flying the plane 3 were 
talking and I said to the lady next to me,~{ hope they will keep their minds 
on keeping g this thing up in the air instead ‘of talking. They may forget.” 

My initial shyness just. didn’t seem to be important as I listened to this 
black woman who feels she has had a very good life, in spite of obstacles 
placed in her way because of the color of her skin. Everything I had 
worried about vanished when she laughed. Sometimes sad, often quiet, and 
then again happy, her laughter sparkled: those interviews and I knew that 
part of her secret for a long life was her ability to be, hap py. af sounds so 
ia a hundred years’ worth of “not working too hard” and laughter. 

LYNN BUTLER 


I've just come back ftom the dinner [for senior citizens] at, the [Frank- 
‘lin, North C arolina] Community Center. There was quite a end there 
this morning, too. I said, “Well, I have the privilege of being the oldest lady 
in this crowd.” It was so funny. I just looked around—so many were there 
that had to have somebody to help them get up and they had to take a stick 
to walk with and somebody to look where they’re goin’. I have a walking 
stick, but I don’t usually think about taking*it when I leave home, I’m 
lucky that way. I don't really need it much. " 7 

- My mother’s been dead ever since nineteen and twelve. That’s been a 
long time. I was born and reared here in Franklin and so was my mother. 
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My father—I reckon he was, too. I really just don’t know. He was born way 


back there when they sold children as slaves. Put them on the block. He 


’ said he remembered being sold, 


He said they'd have these auction salek [in Franklin] and they'd take a 
biock out there and the people. would all crowd around and bid on whoever 


. it was being sold, If a man was strong and” seemed to be well made, they’ d 


__go to bidding on him. The highest bidder got 


wanted- to buy a woman for a.slave, he'd check out first to see“4f she was fer- 
a siiel how many children she'd had. If she’d had a lot of- children, he’d 

‘her right off because he’d know she could have more children and get 
a more slaves for nothing. They'd take care of her like she was a queen 


va just about. 


The ‘McDonalds bought him. There was two McDonald brothers—one 
bought my daddy and one hought my daddy's uncle. We are so mixed up, I 
don’t know who my relatives is and who’s not, 

My grandmother wasn’t a slave. She was a Baul girl, Way back then, if 
a white man wanted a girl, they'd bind her to this man and call her a 
bound girl. My grandmother was bound to Reverend C. D. Smith, and that 
was the name she had till she married. They taught her to read and write 


~ nicely. She married a Carpenter, but they didn’t live together but just a lit- 


tle bit. She said she didn’t like his ways, so she wasn’t married long. Then . 
she went back to using the name Smith. She lived on with the white people 


_ and reared her daughter, my mother, there so she learned to read and write 


with these white people, too. I knew several older*people that couldn’t read, 
but both my parents had enough education to-read and write intelligently. 

I think they said my grandmother’s daddy bought his freedom. I never 
could understand how that was, but he wasn’t a slave anymore. He made 
his living as a farmer. He. could take care of his own business after he 
bought his freedom. He didn’t: ‘have to go.and- ask someone else questions. 
, Lhat gave him-hisown-chance'then. That’s been years and years ago,.be- 


cause I think there are about five or six generations of my family. Just im- 
_ mediately I have children, grandchildren, and three great-grandchildren! 


My parents owned their own home. They bought an acre and bought my 
grandmother a quarter acre from an old man who owned a lot of land. 
They liv ed: justaight next to each other, | 

My daddy farmed. He used to raise corn and stuff like that. We ehildven 
pulled fodder, picked peas and beans. We'd go out early-in the morning’ 
and spread a great big sheet. We'd pick clay peas and put them on there. 
The sun was hot—it was at. the fall of the year—and they'd dry. When 
we'd get the sheet full (about.the middle of the afternoon), we’d sit down 
and beat the peas out with sticks. Then we'd take the hulls all out and sack 
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bia why people: don’t raise more clay peas now. They’ re hich: they're » 
called cow peas, too: A lot of people don’t like-them, but I do. Ih 


~ them today” sand warm them tomorrow, I think they're bettet-then. 


| We'd also spell] yeans] before we went to bed. We'd be playing around, 


sand they'd’bring in a big bag of beans and put them down. All of us chil- 


__dreiv would get on our aprons and we'd shell beans. They'd save the hulls 
and feed them to the cows. Then they’ d save the beans in. big bags. We 
didn’t have to go to the store to buy beans like you desnow. We had them at 
home. They say now it’s cheaper to buy them, than to raise them. Maybe. so 
~~~] d@y’t Kuow. Ud rather raise my own beans and onions and things [than 
buy them]. T raise mine every year. I've got great big” onions now that I 
raised last year. 

Used to be, there were plenty of children because everybody had a big. 
family. There's not many families with children here now. Some of them 
moved away, and others have died out. These younger folks, thefrgot on to 
this new way where they didn’t want no big family, so they didn’t have 
them. This community used to be full of children. 

My parents had ten children—T’ m the oldest of the ten. My full name 
was Minnie Carrie Ann McDonald. My granddaddy’s brother's wife had 
sixteen ghildren, How about that? He was Oliver McDonald, and when he 
visited me when my children were little, he'd say, “Well, sis, you're good for 
as many as my wife had.” . 

I said, “I hope not.” Can you imagine having sixteen children? They 
were all healthy—they played out in the dirt and they ate what was grown 
in their garden, and they had homemade syrup. It didn’ t seem like there 
was many people not healthy then. 

It was nothing to see a lot of children in the field with a hoe—men 
a’plowing and the children hoeing corn, Everyone would have hoes— heavy 
hoes and light hoes. Every man owned his own set of hoes. We'd go and dig 


in-the summertime. It was hot and we was barefooted. Many a time we'd 


stand there and dig. a hole—playing, you know__and j Jump in and stand in 
the hole and dig as far as we could. We used to do a lot of funny things [to 
pass the time]. 


In. the fall of the year, we'd pull fodder—tie it up in big handfuls, and 
when it cured out, the men would go through there and get four of those - 
handfuls together and’ tie them into a bundle of fodder. After they were-all - 
tied up, the bundles were stood up in a hole in the field. ‘This was ised as a 
cow feed in winter. They'd have a-pole standing up in the hole and a man 
would start tying bundles to the pole. He'd first stand up a lot of the tops of 
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the corn and tie them around the pole. Then he'd get up on that. We'd 
throw the fodder up to him and he'd just go round and round till he got a 
great big stack. It was interesting. 

People won't work that way now—no, no. -They farmed and growed 
their stuff-—-Irish potatoes and swect potatoes and tender green beans. We'd 
take a great big long string and. string the green beans and hang them uy 
[to dry]. Those were leather britches to cook in the wintertime. I do that 
yet! It didn’t matter how old they got. They were still tender. It was noth- 
ing to go by people’s back porches and see great strings of beans hanging 
up. They're good, too—cooked with plenty of fat meat. I like them good 
and greasy. They re not fit to eat if thev’re not good and greasy. No, no! 

People had cane patches and made homemade molasses. They'd cut that 

cane down, grind it, and get the juice. They had a great big boiler and 
would boil the juice down to make svrup. Then the ladies would také some 
apples, put them in the’syrup boiler, put it on:to cook, and’ make apple but- 
ter. Then they had little gallon jars and put that apple butter in there. 
They'd melt beeswax and put it on a cloth and tie it on the jars. That’s the 
way they sealed it up. I remember when they didn’t have no glass jars to 
can things in like they do now. They did pumpkin butter the same way. 
That was pretty good eating in the winter, too.: 


My daddy was very strict about ae arid on Sunday afternoons. we . 


didn’t go out in the woods and pick up brush to kindle our fire with. We 
had Saturday to get our brush to kindle a fire for Monday morning. We 
didn’t gather any brush on Slinday. 

We went to Sunday service at nine o'clock and staved for church every 


Sunday morning. Then we'd go home, eat our'dinner and come right back- 


Sunday afternoon at three for Sunday school. Then after Sunday school 
we'd go home. At that time they didn’t have this fence law, and you could 
turn your cows out and they could: go anywhere they wanted to. So after 
Sunday school, we'd go out and hunt up our cows and bring them in. 

So Sundays we were in church: [most of the day] and had a crowd. 


church around the hill there, afid the Baptist church- across the river down 
here. We had. Sunday service every Sunday here, So you had no excuse for 
not going to church. 

I joined the Episcopal church after I was grown and married and had 
had my children. I moved my membership from down there at the Method- 
ist church to here at St. Cyprians, and’ quite a few of the other members 
did, too, because the'old Methodist ;church got so run down. I guess my 
grandmother was just about one of the first members at the Zion Methodist 
church=~she was one of the founders. But so many of the members had got 


“Course there was a tot of -children-then- “There’s-not-so-many--children. now... 
They had the Zion Methodist church downtown, the M.. E. Methodist ’ 
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so careless. and flighty in the upkeep of the church down there, and I don’t * 
know what happened to their minister. So I raised my dscns in the Epis- | 
ia copal church. be 
St. Cyprians is what you call a mission. Big [Episcopal] churches in the 
north would furnish things for these little missions for Christmas and Easter. 
For Christmas they'd fix up a big box of* clothes, shoes, underclothes, 
dresses, and hoods (they wore them then, you know, tied undertheir 
chins), At Christmas we'd have a Christmas tree and all those things would 
be under the tree—a bundle for each family. We were just tickled to death. 
Those parents that didn’t have: sufficient clothes for their children were 
helped out in clothing therfchildren, They aie have any excuse to not go 
to church or school. 
Lots of folks wouldn’t start coming to Sunday sclioal tll along i in the fall. 
Then they’d go every Sunday till Christmas. ‘he minister caught on to it, 
so one springtime he told them, ‘‘Now, I want to inform you all—all that 
waits till the fall—they needn’t expect any presents. Now if you want to be 
remembered at Christmas time, you start Sunday school early in the spring 
and go all the time. Sunday school is better to be in on Sunday afternoon 
than to be out playing.”” So we had a big Sunday ‘school, and we had a 
crowd at Christmas time. We'd get a. great big holly tree and put it..in the 
church, and hang things all around on it and then put bundles under it. 
They had dolls that they'd hang around on the tree, 
We didn’t have many toys me what the boys would make. av hey made 
little sleds and things like that, but I don’t reniember any other toys. We did 
have dolls—they had a china head and china hands and the rest was cloth, 
filled with excelsior, like ground up wood or chaff. The head would just ae 
there, and you'd sew the body onito that. Then you’d sew the arms on and 
there were china feet and ‘legs. That’s the. way our dolls was. We’ d dress : 
them to suit ourselves. We didn’t haye great big dolls like they: do: now, I 
remember poor folks ,wasn't able to buy them. I remember the first doll I 
~evér- had, | thought I had something great! 
My parents generally gave_us beoks. They. were cloth books—ABC’ Ss, sto- 
Fes, and pictiirés in-them:-One.time we had them out in the yard | land it 
rained on them, ‘hat just. ruined them. = Do | p 
I think families used to be closer [than they are now]. ‘Children bie t 
get out and Just roam where they pleased and run all over everywhere. We 
»couldn’t just go up to people’s houses anytime we wanted: to. \If we wete in- 
yited to come and play, we could stay an hour. When that hour’s out, we 
came back home. And we didn’t just step out and go like children do now. 
No,-every child, when he was away from home, his parents ‘knew where he- 
was, but now you can’t keep up with the children. They ‘were quite 
different. They didn’t do like they do-now. 2 se, “SAG 
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- Used to be children weren’t together! ‘as much as they are now—only 
when they were at school. They'd play some then and: maybe they wouldn’t 
see each other anymore fromePniday ¢ till Monday, *because they stayed at 
home with their families. —-- ; . 

Their parents had chores for them; to do when they got out of school. 
They didn’t have. this water system in the house like now. They'd maybe 
have a spring down below the house; and the children’ would have to go 
and carry water to the house. Sometimes we had to bring up the night 
water—Afll up two wooden buckets with hoops around them to use- {for 
cooking and drinking water each evening]. We had tin dippers or some- 
times a gourd dipper. 

In one way I think the parents are to blame for the children getting in so 
much: trouble and all now. ‘They don’t give them something to keep them 
busy and interested in. They just turn the children loose and don't know 
where they are half the time: 

And I just thirtk ifa voung person doesn't get an education or get into 
something worthwhile, then it’s because he or she's just too lazv to try. Then 
another thing, now when children get sixteen, seventeen years old, they 
think, “I can sort of do as I please now. nd then they step’out, and they 
step in the wrong place. They don't “think anything about it till it’s too late. 

I had a wonderful teacher—Reverend Kennedy at the school over at St. 

Cyprians Episcopal Church, You didn’t pass ghything halfway with him. 
You had to know it. | remember we wore out the page in the book learning 
the multiplication tables! That wa$ the hardest thing to learn. He made us 
stay right there till we learned those tables. In the five’s and the ten’ Ss, we 
could just rattle on, but we couldn't keep-up with the others! He nade us 
stay right with it till we learned all of them. We had to learn, and you 
know, I’m proud of it, too. If he had let us go on, P’'d never have known my 
arithmetic. . 

I get aggravated vi myself] when I think about it. { wasn’t real strict 
about making my children learn things like that. When my children were 
small, I had a baby this year, then in two more years another baby. I didn’t 
have time to teach arithmetic [laughing]. I could’ve done better than I did. 

Reverend Kennedy lived to see me married and he knew some of my 
children. He said, * ‘Now yo keep your children busy. Give your girls a 
needle and thread. They may not ‘sew good, but give them two or three 
pieces of cloth and let them sew them togethers, and if they don’t sew it 
straight, make them take it out and go over it again. You might baste a line 
there—-long stiches—let them sew and see if they sew right by that. If they 
don’t, pull it out and start again.” ; | 
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He boarded with my parents {when he first came to Franklin]. He 


wasn't married then. 
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Way back then the children didn’t go to the table With the old folks to 
eat. They played and (then ate their meal after/ the grown-ups got 
through]. So when we children’sat dowy to eat, we’d/reach across the table 
and {use very bad manners}. *Reverend Kennedy would come in and say; 
“All right, sit down. Take your arms off the table. Lay your wrists up there. 
Put your knife on the back of your plate. Put that om down and eat with 


“J wish Mama would tell him to go on about his busi- 


“Put each *rm alge to the table,” he said. He'd make us do that. You 
know that now if I sit down to a table crossways, I think of that and I get 
tickled! I think of Reverend Kennedy saying, * ‘All right, Carrie, sit up to 
the table «lose and: don’t: brush crumbs off on the floor. If you have any 
crumbs, let them come in your hand and put them on your plate. When 
you leave the table, put your knife and fork on there decent.” 

Oh, he was very strict. His oldest daughter“lives in Asheville and once 
when I was over visiting her, I tol 
my manners, I think, from, your father.” 


She said, “I know. He used to make me/so mad {fu at me to eat and 
abehave correctly |." / ° 


got m ble manners, and all 


He lived to. tbe about ninety-nine, I thir i 
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He taught me as long as bi went to school. I was six vears old when T 
“started to school. It:was across the road here at the St. Cyprians Episcopal 
Church. They had a private school for all the colored children in the com- 
munity.. My family didn’t live here though. We lived a little distance away. 

The county had three ‘months of school ev ery Year [for the colored 
children}, but we lived too far awav from that school and never did go to it. 
We were too small to walk so far and our parents had no way to get us 
there. So I never went to anything but the Episcopal school—nine months a 

" year, till I was cighteen years old! I éught to be highly educated. We'd start 
in August and end up the last of May or the first of June. We ought to have | 
had all kinds of education, but we played a ‘lots of ,times when we should 
have been studying: We had readers-—first, second, on up. l_went through 
all those. And’ wehad spelling books and’ primary, intermediate, and high 
school arithmetic. That’s the way our books run. then. 

I remember we had these /little half- gallon tin buckets and our parents 
would put our dinner in that bucket with a lid on it. All the children 
‘brought their lurtches'in those little tin buckets. 

One little girt was an ofily child and her’ parents ‘were what we called _— 
pretty “high up.’ ’ She'd have biscuits and cake or teacakes, and those oftus 
from big families, we'd. usually” have carnbread and peas or beans. We'd 
rush throughzour lunch and go to where She.was and help her.eat hers. I- 
think of that, and it still’tickles me. ; 

I don’t think there's any reason why most every Negro, ‘even from my age 
on down, can't read if! they’ ve had schooling available. Me and my clas’— 
we had’a chance,*hecause we had this school free from the time -I was six 
years old on up till T'was grown and had children of my own. I mean right 
here in Franklin. : . 

“J married when Iv was eighteen. I quit school i in ‘the spring ¢ and married i in 

June. 

I had ten nina. nine confinements—one set of twins. The little girl of 
the twins didn’t live but just a little while, and Canara lived to be sevehity- 
seven years old. He died a this year‘here. I had two more babies who died 
in infancy. My oldest son’s dead now and niy second daughter. T still have) - 
four living children—Ella, Gertrude [who now as with Mrs. Stewart], 

, Emma, and George. | ' 

[There was a twelve-year period; Hetween the first nine children] and my 
last, baby. Now you talk about somebody ‘-heing mad! My doctor told me 
‘back before then—hecause I used to suffer with sick headaches—‘ ‘Carrie, 
you're going through the change and this headache will torment you right 

much, but it'll quit after awhile. It might take a year, it might take two: In 
the wind-up, you’ll most likely have a little one.” And sure enough in twelve 
-years {from the time my ninth baby was born], I had another boy. Hé was 
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spoiled to death. Boy, “he just thought he was it! He’s bw teased me and~ 
‘said he was an daweleome visitor. I said, “You sure was!” 

I never did go out to work or anything like that. My husband took care 
of the family—bought the clothes and food and we raised a big garden. The 
man he worked for had a big wheat crop, and we had whatever the rest of 
them had. , oo 

At that, time most people made their children’s clothes in the fall of the 
year, They: had what they called ‘Kentucky jeans.” We used to buy so 
much of thitt cloth in the fall and ’d make my boys’ pants from a pattern 
that a white lady gave mie. I'd also make their shirts and buy outing to 
make the girls’ petticoats. ; 

Back then, we made our soap out of lye and hog grease. We didn’t know 
nothing about going to town and buying soap. We. kept the soap in a gourd 
[at was liquid, not hard or a powder]. We'd boil the clothes in a wash pot. 
I have mine yet. It’s out there in the’ yard. Back then we’d,buy wooden bar- 
rels that kerosené came in from the merchants for fifty cents. We'd saw 
them in half and have two wooden tubs. We'd wash the clothes by putting 
them in the iron wash pot, pour some soap in there, and punch the clothes 
around in that boiling water with a punching stick. ‘Then we'd put them int 
the wooden tul and wash them and then rinse them in another wooden tub. 
‘Ty jen. we had another\tub that had’ indigo blue in it, We'd tie the indigo 

* bRae up in a rag, fix the: bluing water, and blue the clothes, then hang them 
out. We went through with all that. 


We didn’t know what a washer machine was, ‘and I’ve never used one. I de 


don’t have one now! We had washboards, and I have my washboard yet. 
You know, when things get really-dirty, you scrub them on that washboard. 

I still wash my own clothes. Now, since my daughter’s been back here 
with me, she takes things to the laundry at times, but I never did go to a’ 
laundry. Not for myself. I washed all my clothes myself—quilts and all! Ev- 
erything-of mine, I washed. withy y hands. In.the fall of the-year, I'd wash 
up the quilts I used in the sygimer and get them dry and put them away 
and get out my winter q Tits. Then i in spring, I’d wash those winter ‘quilts, 


put them away, and use my summer quilts. I still do pretty well washing -for 
- myself, 


After one of my daughters g got to be six or seven ae old, I thought to 
myself, “Well, looks like I-could go out and work,*too.” But my husband 
said, ‘‘No, the children would waste more than both‘of us could bring in.’ 
'. He said}that the. children could throw more out the kitchen door, wasting, 
than both of us could put in the front door. He felt we'd have more by me 
staying at home and having a little a and raising some chickens and 
_ taking care of-the young’uns than workihg out. So he-thought it. was better 
for me to stay home. He was right that/way.- 
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Pll be one hundred on November 28 [1978]. And I have never worked 
foutside my home], My husband didn’t believe in the mother going out to 
work and leaving the oldest child to take care of the younger children. 

I was a licensed midwife. I started when my children were almost grown. 
I went to the class to take instruction regularly, every spring. When we 
started, I think there was four colored and, several white women. Several 

dropped out, but I just stayed right in there. We had to have three” per- 
mits. When you got an “A” permit, vou had the highest one, and I was 
determined to get my “A” permit. I stayed right’in there till I got it. Then J 
could go on any calls I wanted to. ] had my bag with my own equipment— 
scissors, a fingernail brush, towels, face mask, and a big apron with pockets 
all round. Oh, we had to have all that. 1 went [on calls] all times of the 
night. [A doctor had checked out my credentials and knew I was capable 
of delivering a baby and looking after the mother], so when a patient called 
me, I was ready tosgo. I just wanted to keep up, and I did, too. I did! 

I did [the midwifing for] a.lot of my friends, too. "Course you see there 
weren't many doctors then, There was *several white midwives and three 
colored at one time. The father, of a white boy I took care of passed through 
Franklin last summer. He laughed and said somebody had told him I lived 
yet.. He wanted to come by and see me and said, “T wanted ‘to tell you 
ahout your hoy. He’s married now and he’s got children.” ; 

My grandmother was a midwife and she delivered several of my children. 
«After she died therewas another old lady that delivered one of my habies, 
and Dr. Harry Jones, a white doctor, delivered my last baby. Dr. Jones is , 
dead now. 

“I followed midwifing a long time, but after my husband died, I quit. 

I think to a certain extent, women havea right to go [out 3nd work] 
\and they have a right to. stay home and let the husband carry on. Somie- 
where I read the woman wasn’t supposed to speak in the church service. 


She was supposed to speak to her husband and let him take care of it. It‘: 


seems to me that women now ‘have the lead in more things than they've 
ever had before. 

When it comes to the home, the woman has the whole responsibility of 
raising the family and the man brings in the food. To bathe and dress the 
little children, nurse them and tend them, put them to bed all times of 
night, not just daytime (anything can happen to the little one at night)— 
the mother has to take care of that. I know it would nearly kill my husband 
for the baby to get to crying, and I had to get up and do something for it. It 

~would nearly kill him to have to wake up, get up, and get something for me. 
He'd say, “Why don’t you get your things right here by the bed so you 
won't have to get it?” 
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And I said, “I ain't going to ee 2 medicine sitting here all the time. You 
ain't got a thing 16 dgbut get it.’ 
Hed laugh about that. He'd laugh ee after the children | ere all 


/grown about how he hated to get out of the bed. 


I had three boys, Grady, Canara and George. Grady died fairly young, 
But Canara’s only been dead a short time. He wasza farmér. He was the life 


ot the family bec ause he lov ed parties. He could really call a square dance. 


_ T never did like to square dance, but my children did. 1 thought it was 
very, very pretty to watch, but there was too much swinging around for me. 
T liked to go when they had a cakewalk—haye two and two and play music 
and march. [ didn’t mind that, but for a crowd to get out and dance, and 
have a man calling—uh, uh. I wasn’t in that at all! Some of those’ girls 


could dance--my, my! And_those fellers could pick_and. sing—etthh!.[ had ~ - 


a brother-in-law who ‘picked the banjo and his brother could play the 
fiddle: That was beautifl music! Tyo men would face one another and 
buckdance, They didn’t just POMP up and down on the floor, They could 
use their feet! 
» Thad a good marriage. My husband was good to me. He Saeed: parties 
and dances'and things like. that, but you know, I never did care too much 
about it. One time though he said, “Will’s got a party up at his house to- 
night and they're having a dance. I thought maybe you'd like to go up and 
see’em dance,” 

Tsaid, “You going?” + 

And he said, “Yeah, I guess I will.” 

And I thought to mays “Well, I knew you was going,” ’cause I, knew 
he enjoved dancing, c ‘ 

And he said, ‘I thought you'd like to go.” 

So I said, “Yes, I think Pll go and see how they do.” I didn’t care much 
about it, but I thought I’d go. I said, “Listen, if you'll come back to. the 


house with me when I get! tired of seeing them, Vil go.” Arid he said\ he 


would, We went on to the’ dance. They was swinging their partners and 
singing and dancing. It was very pretty and they were all having a good 
time, but I got tired of it. I'd heen used to going to bed. He cdme around 
and said, “Are you enjoying: it?” 

T said. “Yeah, but-I think I’m about ready to go to the house.” 

He said, “Well, anytime you’re ready to go, tell me and Pll go.” But he 
didn’t tell me that he was going t6 take me to the house”and go back. I had. 
a baby at the time, and I'd carried the baby with me. When we got home, 


-he said, “Why don’t you put the baby to bed?”. : 


I said I was tired and Id put it to bed directly. I said, “Why don’t hee 
pull off your hat and go to bed?” & : 
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And he said, “Well, I thought I’d go back up Yonder awhile.” 

So I gaid, “Well, UL just.sit here. If you go back up yonder, I believe I’ il 
go, back, too.” And it. hacked himy you know. “He thought I didn’t méan it; 
but I sat right there‘gnd he said, ‘‘Well, I guess I'll go to hed. It's getting so 
late.” [ was going to &o back with him, and he knew that'd embarrass him 
to death if I went hack after we had left. 

The next day his friend asin and asked how come he didn’t come back ° 
ito the dance e] and he said, “IT gpt sleepy. 

I said, “No, he didn’t. I o im if he went back, [ was going Back with 
him, and that would’ve embarrassed him.” 

I didn't care much about dances and all. I'd rather just go to bed. I 

didn’t mind him going. I let him come hack when he got ready, except for 
that time. I never really felt he left me out. No. He always took care of me 
and. our children. 
2 “The last dance we was at was down to Bryson City. That was my hus- 
. hand’ s last’ time. There was two teams that danced against each other and 
there was two men; one played a banjo and one playéd the fiddle. ‘They 
“had a great big found platform {they danced on]. : 

My hushahd. ‘knew every step they was a’cuttin’, There was some old 
gray-headed men and some old ladies. They could dance! It is alarming. I 
knew two old people who were dancing. The lady had 1a beautiful 
_ gathered dress. She could swing around that dress—it’d ef 
She could dance! 

During court week there was a man who'd come to town, and the people 
loved to see him dance. They'd say, “I'll give you a half plug? of tobacco to 


ye in a circle. 


dance for us some.” He’d get out there and he could cut the pigeon wing 
and all kinds of other dances. Folks had good times then. ney wasn't SO 
particular and chogsy about one another. 

I: remember they used to have dances at corn shuckin’s in the fall "of the 
year. They'd gather corn and put it in a great big pile and send out wor 
“Corn shuckin’ tonight.” They'd have supper and lots of times a dance 
afterwards. White and colored’ would go together. There wasn't no segre- 
gation to it. I don’t know, they enjoyed keing together to Have a big time. 
They didn’t do like they do now. 

They'd have a red ear of corn in the sil somewhere. I forget aon they 
done that. There was some kind of prize for thg one that got the red-ear of 
corn. 7 : 

They'd also [have a gathering] for a “cleaning ad like if a man had a 
new ground he wanted to clean. up to put in corn, he’d set up a time for 
[folks to come and help, and then they'd have a’party] that night for them. 

I don’t think they had much trouble with people drinking [at a 

like they do now. Seems like people alan ©: drink apd what 1 call “act a. 
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fool” then. They went to enjoy themselves. I don’t rementber seeing them 
drinking and cutting up like they do now. Everybody seemed to be so socia- 
ble and fice. * © ; a 
Oh, and I. remeniber when the first automobile c: came through here. An 
eld lady and her husband was goin’ to town in a wagon and somebody 
pass sed them in. an,automobile and she like to have had a fit. She said, 
“Bord, old man, there goes a wagon’that ain’t»got no horses !”” . 
I never would try to drive. ‘Chey tried to teach me how, ‘but I never did 
care to drive. I'd go places, and*if my husband wasn’t going, I-had a friend 
that had a son. that could drive and I’d get him to drive a car. I always felt 
like if anything happened to the car, I wouldn't’ know. what to do, so if I 
had someone else driving, they'd know what to do or who fo see. My boys— 
from the time they was-big enough to sit up under the wheel—was trying to 
drive. They ‘wasn't allowed to use:the car until they could drive, though. 


We asked Mrs, Stewart her views on the transition from segregation to 
integration since she had one hundred years to observe.the changes and has 
‘been so candid with us in her feelings on different matters. o-~ 


Times [for blacks] are better ‘now to what they used to be, quite a bit 
different. They're better in the way people feel about each other. It’s calmer 
most of the time. Some [white] people are just as nice and they respect the 
colored, If the colored is anybody intelligent, they'll respect them and go 


~ “right om. ‘Then there are some they'd-kick out of the way if they could. 


Well, you u couldn’ t really ‘blame them in a way. artelneence demands intelli- _ 
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gence. Anybody that wants to be,somebody, wants to stand forssomething, 
they don’t have any time to take up with anyone.that’s slowing them down. 
If théy can’t help them, they just got to go on and leave them. That’s the 
best way, I reckon. If there's somebody just acting all kinds of ways and 
using all kinds of language; and you try to help them and you can't do 


nothing with them, the thing to do is just to leave them. As my grand- 


mother used to,say, “Leave Ephraim join to his idols.” I’ don’t know where: 
she got it from, but it says it, If you can’t help anybody, the best thing to do 
is go'on because you're wasting time there ‘en them when. you could 
maybe help somebody else. . 

. T.can rémembér way, “bhck [before segregation was ended]. when the 
white people. would eat in’ ‘the: ane room, and when they got through, 

then all the food was taken | ito the kitchen and put on the table in there and. 


the black hands would. eat. They didn’t €at in the dining room at all or even 


“Took in there. I didn’t blame [the whité people] much because: witk those 
7 white. tablecloths on the table and [the black workers] in there with their 


dirty shirts, they'd have had to change the tablecloths. Even if they were — 
elean, they was a Negro and the Negroes ate in the kitchen then. It was just 


a rule, no matter what or how. T don’t know why they wanted to be that 


~ way, but they did, because I remember that very well. 


—_—— 


~ My-husband, Joe, worked-on @ farm for a man named Mr. Crawford. 
[There were several:black men] working for him, and he asked one of them 
to fill in on a different job oné day and this man said, “No, I ain’t going to 
do it. f° ‘Il go home first.” i 

* Joe said, “T Hate to see anybody be sq contrary.’ 

My, Crawford said, “Well, I was trying to favor him and give hima job, 
ie he wort sce it. If he had ives way back: yonder E dune slavery” 


ee ‘got his back torn up. m ae that it isn 7 like that now.’ 


gg 


Joe said,““‘Well, if it was like that now, these men that done that to peo- 
ple wouldn’t have a place to. lay their head, ’cause I'd burn up everything 
they thad.” 

Mr. Crawford said, “I'd be’ ashamed.” ; 

And Joe said, “T would. Before Td Ge drove; around aud knocked hike 
. they done then. . .”» = ary: 


© 


We asked Mrs. Stewart what she Meegrorae as ‘her most Ga Poe 


, 


_ sion. * . 3 


My religion is more important to me than all this house and buildings 
“and things. My life and the way I live means more to me than anything 
around earthly because this life is here, but when this life ends; your soul 
_ has got to go somewhere and it’s either going to go where there’s happiness 
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and peace, or it’s going to go'to hell. That's the way the Bible teaches me. If. ~ 


you knew when you was going to die, that would be another thing. But you 
don't know. Only God knows that. That’s why the Psalm says to “prepare 
yourself and be also ready’ because you don’t know when death's coming. 
-Some people think they've got to get sick and lay sick a long time and 
they'll have plenty of time, but they don’t know that. You can be going 
along thinking you're all right and all of a sudden drop dead right there: 
You don't know anything about what shape your system’s in, If you've 
lived ‘all kind of a life, where’s your soul going? It’s nice to have a good 
time but always put God first in everything you do. Put Him dist and 
if vou do that, you will make it all right because He’s always been and will 
always be, and there’s nothing that He put in this Bible that’s wrong— 
nothing! There’s no need now fof anybody to say they don’t understand 
right from wrong and how to live because you don't have to go to church to 
learn it either. You can read the Bible and learn it. Some people think 


there's nothing in going to church. Some ro, 1 guess, begause they like to go. 
g g § 


to service, and some go to have somewhere to go, and seme go to see who’ s 


there——all for different reasons. ° 


A piece ina book said that you can tame everything but the tongue, but 
the tongue is an unruly member and has never been tamed—never will be. 
Christian words aiid prayer come out of the same mouth that all these 
wicked words come out of. That's true! But that’s why there’s a God—to 
_ teach man what to say and how to say it. It’s a difference in the heart. The 
_ Bible teaches that man was placed in the garden of Eden ands he had a 
chance to be happy, but he sinned. A lot of people say I ought not to talk 
about it because it was the woman that caused him to. sin, 

I've lived to be a hundred years old and there's ‘been so many ‘things 
that's happened that I’ve been able to see and hear. Some of them I believe 
and some of theni I-didn’y Tican believe what I wang to. But I know there’s 
a God somewhere. I know. that, begatise man couldf’t do all this. It took a 


high power to do that, and: Know there i is a God or it wouldn’t have been 
like that. 
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THE KIDS Dale Black 
ee Charlie Blevins 
Cam Bond : Hawk Boughton 
Danny Brown ! Lawton Brooks 

_ Eddie Brown | John Bulgin 
Mark Burdette | Bob Burress - 
Lynn Butler ‘| Jim Chambers 

” Brenda Carpenter a: Mike Clark 

_ Mike Drake * igh Frank Cochran 

_ Jeff Feats _ | Jerald Cogdill 
Donna ‘Griggs ; Taylor Crockett Feet 

‘ Randall Hardy ; | ’ Carl Darden 
Marty Henderson is {Joe Farmer é 


Richard Henslee -Ray Farabee 


Doug James Frank FitzSimons 


Myra Queen Jones . 5 : Glenn Griffin 

Jeff Lane ee Wallace Gusler 

Linda Ledford Set © *. -John Harkins: ; 
' Stanley Masters : Carol A. Hill 

Tinker McCoy 2 "Hershel House — 

Bonnie Mize 2 18 — $  W. A, Huscusson | 

Mark Palpal-lotic , : John Rice Irwin 

Kirk Patterson“ a Herbert Kimzey 

Jeff Reeves_.. af , # Earl Lanning 

Bobby Rholetyer * _ Ww illiarn Duggan Ledford- 

Susan Van Petten | Arthur McCracken 

Mitch Walker. test O. H. Monroe 

Terri Webb | - . . ne ee Jim:Moran 

Lynette Williams © ~~ ~— Garnett Powell 

/ —  Lengit Pless. 

THE CONTACTS Orge Shumway 

f Bud and Dottie Siler 
. ‘Alice Lloyd College: ~* . Carrie Stewart 

Lyn Adams ° J: Lee Tippett x 
Berea College: . Jake Waldroop a 
Lester Pross lobert Watts Doe, 

<. Loyal Jones . Big Mr. and Mrs. Will Zoellner 
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